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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Of the letters exchanged between Marx and Engels more than 
fifteen hundred are printed in the Gesamtausgabe (Collected 
Edition) of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute ; those written by 
them to other correspondents number many hundreds. F rom this 
treasure house a selection of the most important passages has been 
made and annotated under the editorship of V. Adoratsky, 
Director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, and has already 
been published in German {1934). The present volume is 
the English translation of this Selected Correspondence. It includes 
everything contained in the German edition and in addition, 
by permission of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, sixteen 
further letters, or extracts from letters, of particular interest 
to students of the English and American working-class move- 
ments. Notes, including some additional extracts, have been 
supplied to these letters and a few notes for the use of 
English-speaking readers have been added elsewhere. In a 
few cases also the extracts in the text have been lengthened to 
include passages on the English movement. Lists of the 
letters dealing specially with England and America will be 
found in the index. 

Eleven of the letters here included were written in English, 
and these, with one exception (see Letter 155) are given in 
their original form and indicated by footnotes ; the letters to 
Danielson (Nikolai-on) and to Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky 
have been Uken from the photo-copies of the originals in the 
possession of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. The English 
words and phrases which Marx and Engels sometimes intro- 
duced with such vivid effect into their German letters to each 
other have all been retained, but to have indicated them 
typographically would have introduced false emphasis. Students 
interested in questions of translation are asked to note that the 
letters from Marx and Engels to each other have been translated 
from the text of the Gesamtausgabe, the only existing printed 
edition which gives the letters entirely unaltered and with 
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“foreign” words left untranslated; the letters to Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Kautsky and other German Social-Democrats 
have been translated from the text (Vol. I) published by the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in 1933, and other letters have in 
most cases been translated from photo-copies of the originals. 
With one exception (see Letter 230) letters and quoted passages 
originally written in French have been translated from the 
French and not from the frequently used German versions, 
arid are indicated by footnotes. The letters to Kugelmann 
and Letter 185 on the death of Marx are taken from the 
English translations published by Martin Lawrence. 

This volume has been translated and edited by Dona Torr. 



PREFACE 


The idea of publishing the selected letters of Marx and Engels 
comes from Lenin. He repeatedly stressed the great scientific 
and political value of the correspondence of the founders of 
scientific Communism. 

In 1913, Lenin wrote with regard to the correspondence 
between Marx and Engels, which had then just been pub- 
lished ; 

“ In this correspondence it is not merely that Marx and 
Engels here stand out before the reader in striking relief 
and in all their greatness. The extremely rich theoretical 
content of Marxism is unfolded most vividly, since Marx and 
Engels again and again return in the letters to the most 
diverse aspects of their teaching, emphasising and explaining 
— at times discussing with each other and proving to each 
other — the most recent (in relation to pre^'ious views), most 
important and most difficult points. 

“ The history of the labour movement throughout the 
world, at its most important moments and in the most 
essential points, passes before the reader with striking 
vividness. Even more valuable is the history of the politics 
of the working class. Prompted by most diverse occur- 
rences, in various countries, in the old world and in the 
new, and at different historical moments, Marx and Engels 
would discuss what was most fundamental in the formula- 
tion of questions concerning the political tasks of the working 
class. Now the epoch covered by the correspondence was just 
the epoch when the working class became demarcated f^m 
bourgeois democracy, the epoch of the rise of an independent 
labour movement, the epoch when the basic principles of pro- 
letarian tactics and policy were being determined. The more 
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frequently one observes nowadays how the labour move- 
ment in various countries suffers from opportunism, in 
consequence of the stagnation and decay of the bourgeoisie, 
in consequence of the fact that the labour leaders arc en- 
grossed in the trivialities of the day, etc. — ^the more valuable 
becomes the great wealth of material contained in the 
correspondence, displaying as it does the most profound 
understanding of the fundamental revolutionary aims of the 
proletariat and an unusually flexible definition of any given 
problem of tactics, from tlie point of view of these revolu- 
tionary aims and without the slightest concession to oppor- 
tunism or revolutionary phraseology. 

“ If one were to attempt to define in one word, so to say, 
the focus of the whole correspondence, the central point 
around which the entire network of the ideas, expressed and 
discussed, turns — that word would be : dialectics. The 
application of materialist dialectics to the restatement of 
all political economy from its foundations, to history, 
natural science, philosophy and the policy and tactics of 
the working class — that is what interested Mai-x and Engels 
above all. It is here that they made the most important and 
novel contribution and herein lies the stride forward made 
by their genius in the history of revolutionary thought.” 

A special character attaches to the correspondence of Marx 
and Engels with third persons, with various political leaders 
with whom the founders of scientific Communism maintained 
connection. In these letters Marx and Engels appear above all 
as leaders of the working class and leaders of the Communist 
Party. Lenin, in giving an estimate of the theoretical content 
of the correspondence of Marx and Engels with Sorge, once 
again stresses both the immense scientific value of these letters 
and their political significance. The letters to Sorge for the 
most part fall within the period after the Paris Commune: 
Referring to the correspondence with Sorge, Lenin writes : 

“In these letters Marx and Engels most frequently 
i dealt with the burning questions of the English-Amcrican 
and of the German labour movements. This is comprehen- 
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sible since they were Germans, living at that time in England 
and corresponding with their American comrades. On the 
French labour movement, and particularly on the Paris 
Commune, Marx expressed himself much more frequently 
and in greater detail in the letters which he wrote to the 
German Social Democrat Kugelmann. 

It is exceedingly instructive to compare how Marx and 
Engels dealt with the questions of the English- American and 
of the German labour movements. This comparison acquires 
especially great significance when we consider that 
Germany on the one hand, and England and America on the 
other, represent different stages of capitalist development, 
diifereht forms of domination of the bourgeoisie as a class 
in the whole of the political life of these countries. From a 
scientific point of view we here see a model example of 
materialist dialectics, an ability to bring to the fore and 
to emphasise the various points, various aspects of a 
question in application to the concrete peculiarities of one 
or other of the political and economic conditions. From the 
point of view of the practical policy and tactics of a workers’ 
party, we here see a model example of the way in which the 
creators of The CommunisT Manifesto defined the tasks of the 
struggling proletariat in application to the different stages 
of the national labour movement in various countries.” 

The present collection contains letters and portions of letters 
dealing with questions both of theory and policy. The theo- 
retical questions discussed in the letters i^elate to the most 
varied spheres : to political economy, philosophy, natural 
science and to the study of the history of various countries at 
various periods, beginning with the histoiy of the European 
countries and America at the time of Marx and Engels and 
ending with questions of ancient and primitive history. The 
reader will find in the letters dealing with questions of the 
policy, strategy and tactics of the proletarian party a sejfies of 
examples of how Marx and Engels fought for anef carried 
through the policy of revolutionary Marxism, a series of 
characteristic examples of their struggle against ail varieties of 
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opportunism and class conciliation, examples of the fight on two 
fi'onts. 1 

The present collection of letters, covering a period Of almost 
half a century [1846-95] reflects the struggle and the scientific 
work conducted by Marx and Engels as leaders of the pro- 
letariat, The collection forms a supplement to the selected 
works of Marx in two volumes published by the Marx — 
Engels — Lenin Institute* and to the edition of the selected 
works of Engels which is in preparation. The letters are given 
in chronological order. To facilitate reference, a subject index 
is appended and the letters are provided with notes giving 
the reader necessary information relating to the persons and 
events mentioned in the letters. 

, - V. Adoratsky. 

Marx — Engels — Lenin Institute. 

^ 934 - 


* Shortly to be published in English. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MARX AND ENGELS 

I. Engels to the Communist Correspoi^dence ,CoMMiTrEE 

IN Brussels 

(Committee Letter [No. 3]) 

Paris, 23 October, 1846. 

About the business with the Straubingers here there is not 
much to be said. ‘The main thing is that the various points of 
difference which I have had to fight out with the lads up 
till now have been settled ; Grun’s chief follower and pupil, 
Papa Eisermann, has been turned out, the influence of the rest 
over the mass of them has been completely overthrown and I 
got a resolution against them carried unanimously. 

Briefly, this is what happened ; 

The Proudhon Associations’ scheme was discussed for three 
evenings. At first I had nearly the whole clique against me, 
but at the end only E isermann and the other three followers 
of Griin. The chief point was to prove the necessity for revo- 
lution by force and in general to demonstrate that Grtin’s 
“ true socialism,” which has derived new life from the Proud- 
hon panacea, is anti-proletarian, petty-bourgeois, Straubin- 
gerish. In the end I got furious at the perpetual repetition of 
the same arguments by my opponents and made a direct 
attack on the Straubingers, which excited great indignation 
among the Griinites but enabled me to lure the noble Eiser- 
mann into an open attack on Communism. Whereupon I gave 
him such a merciless hiding that he never returned to the 
charge. 

I now made use of the handle which Eisermann had given 
me— the attack on Communism — all the more so as GfSn was 
intriguing the whole time, running round the workshops, 
summoning people to his place on Simdays, etc,, etc., and on 
the Sunday after the aforementioned session had Ate# had 
the unbounded stupidity to attack Communism in front of 

I 
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eight or ten Straubingers. I therefore announced that before 
I took part in further discussion we must vote whether we 
were to meet here as Communists or not. In the first case, 
care would have to be taken that attacks on Communism like 
that made by Eisermann did not occur again ; in the second 
case, if they were simply stray individuals discus^g there 
anything that might come into their heads, I did not give a 
damn for them and should not come again. This greatly 
horrified the Granites — ^they met together “for the good of 
mankind,” for their own enlightenment, they were progressive 
spirits, not one-sided, doctrinaires, etc., etc., and surely it was 
impossible to call worthies Ukc themselves “ stray individuals.” 
Moreover they must first know what Communism really was 
(these hounds who have been calhng themselves Communists 
for years and have only deserted from fear of GrUn and Eiser- 
mann, who had sneaked in among them with Communism as 
their pretext !). Naturally I did not let myself be trapped by 
their engaging request that I should tell them, the ignorant, 
what Communism is in two or three words. gave them an 
extremely simple definition. It covered no more than the 
particular points at issue and, by positing community of goods, 
ruled out peaceableness, tenderness or consideration towards 
the bourgeoisie, including the Straubingers, and, finally, 
the Proudhon joint stock company with its retention of indi- 
vidual and what follows from it. Moreover, it contained 

nothing which could give any opportunity for digressions and 
evasion of the proposed vote. I therefore defined the objects 
of the Communists in this way ; (i) To achieve the interests 
of the proletariat in opposition to those of the bourgeoisie ; 
(2) To do this through the abolition of private property and 
its replacement by community of goods ; (3) To recognise no 
means of carrying out these objects other than a democratic 
revolution by force. 

This was discussed for two evenings. On the second, the 
best of the three Grunites, observing the mood of the majority, 
came completely over to my side. The other two were contra- 
dicting each other the whole time without noticing it. Several 
chaps who had never spoken before suddenly got their mouths 
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open and declared thenaselves quite decidedly for me. Up, till 
then only Junge had done this. Some of these new men, 
although they were trembling in deadly terror of getting stuck, 
spoke quite nicely and in general seem to possess quite healthy 
intelligence. In short, when it came to the vote, the meeting 
declared itself Communist in the sense of the above definition 
by thirteen vote against the two still-faithful Grttnite— -of 
whom one also explained later that he had the greatet longing 
to be converted.^ 

This has at last cleared the ground and one can now start 
to make something out of the chaps, so far as that is possible. 
Gr(in, who easily got out of his money trouble because his 
principal creditors were these same Griinites, his chief fol- 
lowere, now stands very low with the majority and even with a 
section of his followers, and despite all his intrigues and experi- 
ments going in a cap to meetings at the barriires,* etc., 
etc.) has come a first-class crash with his Proudhon Society. 
Even if I had not been there our friend Ewerbeck would have 
rushed into it bald-headed. ... 


^In order to further the enlightenment of the German 
workers and journeymen living in Paris, of whom there were 
a large number in the ’forties, and to win them for the new 
Marxian ideas of scientific socialism and the proletarian class 
struggle, Engels was commissioned by the Communist Corre- 
spondence Committee in Brussels to transfer himself to Paris in 
the second half of 1846, 

“ Straubinoers ” : Handicraftsmen and workers whose class 
consciousness was backward and undeveloped, who were full 
of petty-bourgeois prejudice and who could only with diffi- 
culty pass beyond the limitations of the old craft point of view. 
Marx and Engels had to cany on a hard fight to awaken 
proletarian class consciousness in elements of this kind too, as 
Engels’ letter bears witnes. The chief task was to overcome 
the influence of Proudhon and of the German “ true socialists,” 

• Batriires : The districts just outside the gates and fortifications of Paris were 
the favourite resort of the workers for amusements, meetings, etc., on Sundays. 
IBd. Eng.td.] 
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especially of Karl Grun. Wilhelm Weitling, the first German 
proletarian writer, who, however, stood for a Utojpian-revolu- 
tionary form of socialism with the petty-bourgeois slogan of 
“ equality ” as its chief motto, also played a great part in these 
groups, especially as he was himself a journeyman. (See 
Letter 166, Note.) 

In a letter to Marx written from Paris in October 1846 
(about October 23), Engels says : 

I tHiolf I shall be able to pull it oflf with the Straubingers 
here. These fellows are indeed appallingly ignorant and 
utterly unprepared by their conditions of Ihe ; there is no 
competition whatever among them, their wages always piss on 
at the same level, struggles with the master do not turii on 
the question of wages at all but on ‘ the journeyman’s pride,’ 
etc. The ready-made clothing shops are having a revolu- 
tionary effect on the tailors now. If only it were not such a 
rotten trade. 

“ Grun has done a fearful lot of harm. He has turned 
everything definite for the fellows into mere day-dreams, 
efforts for humanity, etc. Under the pretence of attacking 
Weitling and other forms of abstract communism he has 
stuffed their heads full of vague literary and petty-bourgeois 
phrases and declared everything else to be system-mongering. 
Even the joiners, who were never Weitlingers — or at any rate 
only one or two individuals among them were — have got a 
superstitious terror of the bogey of ‘ bread and butter com- 
munism ’ and — at least before the decision was taken — ^would 
rather associate themselves with the most visionary dreams, 
plans for peace and happiness, etc., than -this ‘ bread and 
butter communism.’ The confusion which reigns here is 
endless. I have recently sent Harney a mild attack upon the 
peacefulness of the Fraternal Democrats and have also written 
him that he should remain in correspondence with you all.” 

PROtmHON : For his theories and practical proposals sec 
Letters 2 and 72. 

Harney : See Note to Letter 18. 

Grun, Karl (1813-87). Writer. From 1842 onwards 
Editor of the bourgeois-radical newspaper, Manmeimer Abend- 
zeitung. After 1844 one of the chief representatives of “ true 
sociaUsm.” (See Marx and Engels, German Ideology and the 
Communist Manifesto IIIc.) Engels, in the postscript to his 
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translation of Fourier’s Fragment on Trade, * writes with regard 
to the theoretical content of “ true socialism ” : Something 
about ‘ humanity,’ as the thing has been recently labelled, 
something about the ‘ realisation ’ of this humanity or rather — 
monstrosity; a little about property, taken from Proudhon — ^at 
third or fourth hand — ^somc moans about the proletariat; the 
organisation of labour, miserable associations for the improve- 
ment of the lower classes of the people, all combined with 
boundless ignorance of political economy and actual society — 
that is the whole story, which, moreover, theoretical impar- 
tiality, the ‘ absolute calm of thought,’ drains of its last drop 
of blood, its last trace of energy and elasticity.” And irT his 
Ludwig Feuerbach Engels wrote : “ But what we ought not to 
forget is that it was just to these two weaknesses of Feuerbach’s 
[the ‘fine writing and in places even bombastic style’ and 
the ‘ extravagant glorification of love ’] that the ‘ true social- 
ism,’ which spread like a plague throughout ‘ educated ’ 
Germany from 1844 onwards, attached itself, substituting 
literary phrases for scientific knowledge and in place of the 
emancipation of the proletariat by the economic transforma- 
tion of production putting the liberation of mankind through 
‘ love.’ In short it lost itself in the disgusting literary phrase- 
making and suffocating sentimentality of which Herr Karl 
Grtin was the type.” 

Papa Eisermann. German handicraft worker in Paris. 

JuNGE, Adolf Friederich : a Communist of Cologne, an 
emigrant in Paris. 

Ewerbeck, August Hermann (1816-60). Author. Emi- 
grant in Paris. Member of the Communist*League. 


2. Marx to P. V. Annenkov! 

Brussels, 28 December, 1846. 

You would long ago have received my answer to your letter 
of November i but for the fact that my bookseller only sent 
me Monsieur Proudhon’s book. The Philosophy of Misery, last 
week. I have gone through it in two days in order to be able 
to give you my opinion about it at once. As I have read the 

* Marx-Engcls, Gesemtam^ahe /, Bd. IV, S, 457. 

t TMs letter was writteii in 
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book very hurriedly, I cannot go into details but can only tell 
you the general impression it has made on me. If you wish, 
I could go into details in a second letter. 

I must frankly confess to you that I find the book as a whole 
bad, and very liad. You yourself laugh in your letter at the 
“ imprint of German philosophy ” which M. Proudhon parades 
in this obscure and formless work, but you supppose that the 
economic argument has not been infected by the philosophic 
poison. I too am very far from imputing the faults in the 
economic argument to M. Proudhpn’s philosophy. M. Proud- 
hon does not give us a false criticism of political economy 
because he is the possessor of an absurd philosophic theory, 
but he gives us an absurd philosophic theory because he fails 
to understand the social situation of to-day in its engrenemnt 
[concatenation], to use a word which like much eke M. 
Proudhon has borrowed from Fourier. 

Why does M. Proudhon talk about God, about universal 
reason, about the impersonal reason of humanity which never 
errs, which remains the same throughout all the ages and of 
which one need only have the right consciousness in order to 
know truth ? Why does he produce feeble Hegelianism to give 
himself the appearance of a bold thinker ? 

He himself provides you with the clue to this enigma. 
M. Proudhon sees in history a certain series of social develop- 
ments j he finds progress realised in history ; finally he 
discovers that men, as individuals, did not know what they 
were doing and were mistaken about their own movement; 
that is to say their social development seems at the first glance 
to be distinct, separate and independent from their individual 
development. He cannot explain these facts, and in a moment 
the hypothesis of the universal reason revealing itself is pro- 
duced. Nothing is easier than to invent mystical causes, that 
is to say phrases which lack common sense. 

But when M. Proudhon admits that he understands nothing 
about the historical development of humanity — he admits this 
by using such high sounding words as : Universal Reason, 
God, etc. — ^is he not implicitly and necessarily admitting that 
he is incapable of understanding economic development? 
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What is society, whatever its form may be ? The product 
of men’s reciprocal activity. Are men free to choose this or 
that form of society for themselves ? By no means. Assume 
a particular state of development in the productive forces of 
man and you will get a particular form of commerce and 
consumption. Assume particular, stages of development in 
production, commerce and consumption and you will have a 
corresponding social order, a corresponding organisation of the 
family and of the ranks and classes, in a word a correspond- 
ing civil society.* Presuppose a particular civil society and 
you will get particular political conditions which arc only 
the official expression of civil society. M. Proudhon will 
never understand this because he thinks he is doing some- 
thing great by appealing from the State to society — that 
is to say from the official summary of society to official 
society. 

It is superfluous to add that men are not free to choose their 
productive forces — ^which are the basis of all their history — ^for 
every productive force is an acquired force, the product of 
former activity. 

The productive forces are therefore the result of practical 
human energy ; but this energy is itself conditioned by the 
circumstances in which men find themselves, by the productive 
forces already won, by the social form which exists before 
they do, which they do not create, which is the product of the 
former generation. Because of this simple fact that every 
succeeding generation finds itself in possession of the productive 
forces won by the previous generation which serve it as the 
raw material for new production, a connection arises in human 
history, a history of humanity takes shape which has become 
all the more a history of humanity since the productive forces 
of man and therefore his social relations have been extended. 
Hence it necessarily follows : the social history of men is 
never anything but the history of their individual development, 
whether they are conscious of it or not. Their material rela- 
tions are the basis of all their relations. These material relations 

Civil society. Any form of society based on division of labour and classes. 
[Ed. Eng, d:i .. 
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are only the necessary forms in which their material and 
individual activity is realised. 

M. Proudhon mixes up ideas and things. Men never 
relinquish what they have won, but this does not mean that 
they never relinquish the social form in which they have 
acquired certain productive forces. On the contrary, in order 
that they may not be deprived of the result attained, and 
forfeit the fruits of civilisation, they are obliged, from the 
moment when the form of their intercourse [Fr. c<mrmce\ no 
longer corresponds to the productive forces acquired, to change 
all their tra^tional social forms. I am using the [French] 
word commerce here in its widest sense, as we use Verkehr in 
German. For example : The institution and privileges of 
guilds and corporations, the regulatory regime of the Middle 
Ages, were social relations corresponding only to the acquired 
productive forces and to the social condition which had pre- 
viously existed and from which these institutions had arisen. 
Under the protection of this regime of corporations and 
regulations capital was accumulated, overseas trade was 
developed, colonies were founded. But the fruits of this would 
themselves have been forfeited if men had tried to retain the 
forms under whose shelter these fruits had ripened. Hence 
came two thunderclaps — the revolutions of 1640 and 1688.* 
All the old economic forms, the social relations corresponding 
to them, the political conditions which were the official expres- 
sion of the old civil society, were destroyed in England. Thus 
the economic forms in which men produce, consume, exchange, 
are transitory and historical. When new productive forces are 
won men change their method of production and with the 
method of production all the economic relations which arc 
merely the necessary conditions of this particular method of 
production. 

This is what M. Proudhon has not understood and still less 
demonstrated. M. Proudhon, incapable of following the real 
movement of history, produces a phantasy which presump- 
tuously claims to be dialectical. He does not feel it necessary to 
speak of the seventeenth, the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
• In England. 
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century, for his history proceeds in the misty realm of imagina- 
tion and rises far above space and time. In short it is not 
history but Hegelian vieillerie [old junk], it is not profane 
history — the history of man — but sacred history — the history 
of ideas. From his point of view man is only the instrument 
of which the Idea or the eternal reason makes use in order to 
unfold itself. The evolutions of which M. Proudhon speaks are 
undentood to be evolutions such as are accomplished within 
the mystic womb of the absolute Idea. If you tear the veil from 
this mystical language what it comes to is that M. Proudhon 
is offering you the order in which economic categories arrange 
themselves inside his own mind. It will not require any great 
exertion on my part to prove to you that it is the order of a 
very disorderly mind. 

M. Proudhon starts his book with a dissertation on value, 
which is his pet subject. I will not begin an examination of this 
dissertation to-day. 

The series of the economic evolutions of the eternal reason 
begins with division of labour. To M. Proudhon division of 
labour is a perfectly simple thing. But was not the caste regime 
also a particular division of labour ? Was not the regime of 
the guilds another division of labour ? And is not the division 
of labour under the system of manufacture, which in England 
begins in the middle of the seventeenth century and comes to 
an end in the last part of the eighteenth, totally different from 
the division of labour in large-scale modern industry ? 

M. Proudhon is so far from the truth that he neglects what 
even the profane economists attend to. When he talks about 
division of labour he does not feel it necessary to mention the 
world market. Good. Yet must not the division of labour 
have been fundamentally different in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when there were still no colonies, when 
America did not as yet exist for Europe, and Eastern Asia only 
existed for her through the medium of Constantinople, from 
what it was in the seventeenth century when colonies were 
already developed ? 

And that is not all. Is the whole inner organisation of 
nations with all their international relations anything other 
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than the expression of a particular division of labour ? And 
must not these change when the division of labour changes ? 

M. Proudhon has so little understood the problem of the 
division of labour that he never even mentions the separation 
of town and country, which was taking place in Germany, 
for instance, from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. For 
M. Proudhon, since he knows neither its origin nor develop- 
ment, this separation becomes an eternal law. All through his 
book he speaks as if this creation of a particular mode of pro- 
duction would endure until the end of time. Everything that 
M. Proudhon says about the division of labour is only a 
summary, and moreover a very superficial and incomplete 
summary, of what Adam Smith and a thousand others have 
said before him. 

The second evolution is machinery. The connection between 
the division of labour and machinery is entirely mystical to 
M. Proudhon. Each kind of division of labour had its specific 
instruments of production. Between the middle of the seven- 
teenth and the middle of the eighteenth centuries, for instance, 
everything was not made by hand. There were implements, 
and very complicated ones, such as looms, ships, levers, etc. 

Thus there is nothing more absurd than to derive machinery 
from division of labour in general. 

I may also remark, by the way, that since M. Proudhon 
has not understood the development of machinery he has still 
less understood its historical origin. One can say that up to the 
year 1825— -the period of the first general crisis — the general 
demands of consumption increased more rapidly tlian pro- 
duction, and the development of machinery was a necessary 
consequence of the needs of the market. Since 1825, the 
invention and application of machinery has been simply the 
result of the war between workers and employers. And this is 
only true of England. As for the European nations, they were 
driven to adopt machineiT owing to English competition both 
in their home markets and on the world market. Finally, in 
North America the introduction of machinery was due both 
to competition with other countries and to lack of hands, that 
is, to the disproportion betweeii the population of North 
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America and its industrial needs. From these facts you can 
see what sagacity Monsieur Proudhon develops when he 
conjures up the spectre of competition as the third evolution, 
the antithesis to machinery ! 

Finally and in general it is altogether absurd to treat 
machinery as an economic category, on a level with division of 
labour, competition, credit, etc. 

Machinery is no more an economic category than the ox 
which draws the plough. The application of machinery in the 
present day is one of the conditions of our present economic 
system, but the way in which machinery is utilised is totally 
distinct from the machinery itseE Powder remains the same 
whether it is used to wound a man or to dress his wounds. 

M. Proudhon surpasses himseE when he allows competition, 
monopoly, taxes or police, balance of trade, credit and property 
to develop inside his head in the order in which I have quoted 
them. Nearly all credit institutions had been developed in 
England by the beginning of the eighteenth century, before 
the discovery of machinery. Public credit was only a fresh 
method of increasing taxation and satisfying the new demands 
created by the rise of the bourgeoisie to power. ^ 

Finally, the last category in M. Proudhon’s system is consti- 
tuted by property. In the real world, on the other hand, the 
division of labour and all M. Proudhon’s other categories are 
social relations forming as a whole what is to-day known as 
property : outside these relations bourgeois property is nothing 
but a metaphysical or juristic illusion. The property of a 
diEerent epoch, feudal property, develops in a series of entirely 
diEerent social relations. M. Proudhon, by establishing pro- 
perty as an independent relation, commits more than a 
mistake in method : he clearly shows that he has not grasped 
the bond which holds together all forms of bourgeois production, 
that he has not understood the historic and transitory character 
of the forms of production in a particular epoch. M. Proudhon, 
who does not regard our social institutions as an historical 
product, who understands neither their origin nor their 
development, can only produce dogmatic criticism of them. 

M. Proudhon is also obliged to take refuge in a fiction in 
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order to explain development. He imagines that division of 
labour, credit, machinery, etc., were all invented to serve his 
fixed idea, the idea of equality. His explanation is sublimely 
naive. These things were invented in the interests of equality 
but unfortunately they turned against equality. This consti- 
tutes his whole argument. In other words, he makes a gra- 
tuitous assumption -and then as the actual development 
contradicts his fiction at every step he concludes that there is 
a contradiction. He conceals from you the fact that the 
contradiction exists solely between his fixed ideas and the real 
movement. 

Thus M. Proudhon, mainly because he lacks the historical 
knowledge, has not perceived that as men develop their 
productive forces, that is, as they live, they develop'^ certain 
relations with one another and that the nature of these relations 
must necessarily change with the change and growth of the 
productive forces. He has not perceived that economic categories 
are only the abstract expressions of these actual relations and 
only remain true while these relations exist. He therefore falls 
into the error of the bourgeois economists who regard these 
economic categories as eternal and not as historic laws which 
are only laws for a particular historical development, a develop- 
ment determined by the productive forces. Instead, therefore, 
of regarding the political-economic categories as abstract 
expressions of the real, transitory, historic, social relations. 
Monsieur Proudhon only sees, thanks to a mystic transposition, 
the real relations as embodiments of these abstractions. These 
abstractions themselves are formulae whichhave been slumbering 
in the heart of God the Father since the beginning of the world. 

But here our good M, Proudhon falls into severe intellcctuail 
convulsions. If all these economic categories are emanatiom 
firom the heart of God, are the hidden and eternal life of man, 
how does it come about, first, that there is such a thing as 
development, and second, that M. Proudhon is not a Con- 
servative ? He explains these contradictions by a whole system 
of antagonism. 

To throw light on this system of antagonism let us take an 
example. 
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Monopoly is a good thing, because it is an economic category 
and therefore an emanation of God. Competition is a gwd 
thing because it is also an economic category. But what is not 
good is the reality of monopoly and the reality of competition. 
What is still worse is the fact that competition and monopoly 
devour each other. What is to be done ? As these two eternal 
ideas of God contradict each other, it seems obvious to him 
that there is also a synthesis of them both within the heart of 
God, in which the evils of monopoly are balanced by com- 
petition and vice versa. As a result of the struggle between the 
two ideas only the good side will come into view. One must 
extract this secret idea from God and then apply it and every- 
thing will be for the best ; the synthetic formula which lies 
hidden in the darkness of the impersonal reason of man must 
be revealed. M. Proudhon does not hesitate for a moment to 
come forward as the revealer. 

But look for a moment at real life. In the economic life of 
the present time you find not only competition and monopoly 
but also their synthesis, which is not vl formula but a movement. 
Monopoly produces competition, competition produces mono- 
poly. But this equation, far from removing the difficulties of 
the present situation, as the bourgeois economists imagine that 
it does, results in a situation still more difficult and confused. 
If therefore you alter the basis on which present-day economic 
relations rest, if you destroy the present method of .production, 
then you will not only destroy competition, monopoly and their 
antagonism, but also their unity, their synthesis, the move- 
ment which is the real equilibrium of competition and 
monopoly. 

Now I wiU give you an example, of Monsieur Proudhon’s 
dialectic. 

Freedom and slavery constitute an antagonism. I need not 
speak of the good and bad sides of fireedom nor of the bad 
sides of slavery. The only thing that has to be explained is 
the good side of slavery. We are not dealing with indirect 
slavery, the slavery of the proletariat, but with direct slavery, 
the slavery of the black races in Surinam, in Brazil, in the 
Southern States of North America. 
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Direct slavery is as much the pivot of our industrialism to-day 
as machinery, credit, etc. Without slavery no cotton ; without 
cotton no modem industry. Slavery has given their value to 
the colonies ; the colonies have created world trade ; world 
trade is the necessary condition of large-scale machine industry. 
Before the traffic in Negroes began, the colonies only supplied 
the Old World with very few products and made no visible 
change in the face of the earth. Slavery is thus an economic 
category of the highest importance. Without slavery North 
America, the most progressive country, would be transformed 
into a patriarchal land. You have only to wipe North America 
off the map of the nations and you get anarchy, the total decay 
of trade and of modern civilisation. But to let slavery dis- 
appear is to wipe North America off the map of the nations. 
And therefore, because it is an economic category, we find 
slavery in every nation since the world began. Modern nations 
have merely known how to disguise the slavery of their own 
countries while they openly imported it into the New World. 
After these observations what will be M. Proudhon’s attitude 
toward slavery ? He will look for the synthesis between freedom 
and slavery, the golden mean or equilibrium between slavery 
and freedom. 

Monsieur Proudhon has very well grasped the fact that men 
produce cloth, linen, silks, and it is a great merit on his part 
to have grasped this small amount. What he has not grasped 
is that these men, according to their powers, also produce the 
social relations amid which they prepare cloth and linen. Still 
less has he understood that men, who fashion their .social 
relations in accordance with their material method of pro- 
duction, also fashion ideas and categories, that is to say the 
abstract, ideal expression of these same social relations. Thus 
the categories are no more eternal than the relations they 
express. They are historic and transitory products. For M. 
Proudhon, on the contrary, abstractions and categories arc 
the primordial cause. According to him they, and not men, 
make history. The abstraction, the category taken as such, i.e. ajjart 
from men and their material activities, is of course immortal, 
unmoved, unchangeable, it is only one form of the being of 
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pure reason ; which is only another way of saying that the 
abstraction as such is abstract. An admirable tautology ! 

Thus, regarded as categories, economic relations for M. 
Proudhon are eternal formulas without origin or progress. 

Let us put it in another way : M. Proudhon does not 
directly state that bourgeois existence is for him an eternal verity ; 
he states it indirectly by deifying the categories which express 
bourgeois relations in the form of thought. He takes the 
products of bourgeois society for independent eternal existences, 
endowed with a life of their own, as soon as they present them- 
selves to his mind in the form of categories, in the form of 
thought. So he does not rise above the bourgeois horizon. As 
he is operating with bourgeois ideas, the eternal truth of which 
he presupposes, he seeks a synthesis, an fequilibrium for these 
ideas and does not see that the method by which they reach 
equilibrium at present is the only possible one. 

Indeed he does what all good bourgeois do. They aU tell 
you that in principle, that is as abstract ideas, competition, 
monopoly, etc., are the only basis of life, but that in practice 
they leave much to be desired. They all want competition 
without its tragic effects. They all want the impossible, namely, 
the conditions of bourgeois existence without the necessary 
consequences of those conditions. None of them understands 
that the bourgeois form of production is historic and transitory, 
just as the feudal form was. This mistake arises from the fact 
that the bourgeois-man is to them the only possible baas of 
every society ; they cannot imagine a society in which men 
have ceased to be bourgeois. 

M. Proudhon is therefore necessarily a doctrinaire. The 
historic movement which is turning the world upside down 
to-day reduces itself for him to the problem of discovering the 
correct equilibrium, the synthesis, of two bourgeois ideas. 
And so the clever fellow is able by his cunning to discover the 
hidden thought of God, the unity of two isolated thoughts — 
which are only isolated because M. Proudhon has isolated 
them from practical life, from present-day production, that 
is, from the union of realities which they express. 

In place of the great historic movement arising from the 
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conflict between the productive forces already acquired by 
men and their social relations, which no longer correspond 
to these productive forces ; in place of the terrible wars which 
are being prepared between the different classes within each 
nation and between different nations ; in place of the practical 
and violent action of the masses by which alone these conflicts 
can be resolved— in place of this vast, prolonged and compli- 
cated movement Monsieur Proudhon supplies the evacuating 
motion of his own head. So it is the men of learning, the men 
who know how to get God’s secret thoughts out of him, who 
make history. The common people have only to apply their 
revelations. You will now understand why M. Proudhon is 
the declared enemy of every political movement. The solution 
of present problems does not lie for him in public action but 
in the dialectical contortions of his own mind. Since to him 
the categories are . the moving force, it is not necessary to 
change practical life in order to change the categories. On 
the contrary, change the categories and the result will be the 
transformation of the actual social order. 

In his desire to reconcile the contradictions Monsieur 
Proudhon does not even ask himself if the basis of those contra- 
dictions must not itself be overthrown. He is exactly like the 
political doctrinaire who will have it that the king, the chamber 
of deputies and the chamber of peers are integral parts of social 
life, eternal categories. All he is looking for is a new formula 
by which to establish an equilibrium between these forces 
(whose equilibrium depends precisely on the actual movement 
in which one force is now the conqueror and now the slave 
of the other). Thus in the eighteenth century a number of 
mediocre minds were busy finding the true formula which 
would bring the social orders, king, nobility, parliament, etc., 
into equilibrium, and they woke up one morning to find that 
there was in fact no longer any king, nobility or parliament.* 
The true equilibrium in this antagonism was the overthrow of 
all the social conditions which served as a basis for these feudal 
existences and their antagonisms. 

Because M. Proudhon places eternal ideas, the categories 
of pure reason, on the one side and human beings and their 
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practical life, which according to him is the application of 
these categories, on the other, one finds with him from the 
beginning a dualism between life and ideas, soul and body, a 
dualism which recurs in many forms. You can see now that 
this antagonism is nothing but the incapacity of M. Proudhon 
to understand the profane origin and history of the categories 
which he deifies. 

My letter is already too long for me to speak of the absurd 
case which M. Proudhon puts up against Communism. For 
the moment you will grant me that a man who has not under- 
stood the present state of society can stiU less understand the 
movement which is tending to overthrow it, or the literary 
expression of this revolutionary movement. 

The sole point on which I am in complete agreement with 
Monsieur Proudhon is in his dislike for sentimental socialistic 
day-dreams. Before him I have already drawn much enmity 
upon myself by ridicule of this sentimental, utopian, mutton- 
headed socialism. But is not M. Proudhon strangely deluding 
himself when he sets up his petty-bourgeois sentimentality, 
I am referring to his declamations about home, conjugal love 
and all such banalities, in opposition to socialist sentimentality, 
which in Fourier, for example, goes much deeper than the 
pretentious platitudes of our worthy Proudhon ? He himself 
is so thoroughly conscious of the emptiness of his arguments, 
of his utter incapacity for speaking about these things, that he 
hurls himself head over heels into explosions of rage, vocifera- 
tion and righteous wrath, foams at the mouth, curses, de- 
nounces, cries shame and murder, beats his breast and boasts 
before God and man that he is unspotted by these socialist 
infamies ! He does not seriously criticise socialist sentimen- 
talities, or what he regards as such. Like a holy man, a Pope, 
he excommunicates poor sinners and sings the glories of the 
petty bourgeoisie and of the miserable patriarchal and amorous 
illusions of the domestic hearth. And this is no accident. From 
head to foot M. Proudhon is the philosopher and economist 
of the petty bourgeoisie. In an advanced society the petty 
bourgeois b necessarily from his very position a socialist on thfe 
one side and an economist on the other ; that is to say, he is 
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dazed by the magnificence of the big bourgeoisie and his 
sympathy for the sufferings of the people. He is at once both 
bourgeois and man of the people. He inwardly flatters himself 
that he is impartial and has found the right equilibrium, which 
claims to be something different from mediocrity. A petty 
bourgeois of this type glorifies contradiction because contra- 
diction is the basis of his existence. He is himself nothing bat 
social contradiction in action. He must justify in theory what 
he is in practice, and M. Proudhon has the merit of being the 
scientific interpreter of the French petty bourgeoisie — a genuine 
merit, because the petty bourgeoisie will form an integral part 
of all the impending social revolutions. 

I wish I could have sent you my book on political economy 
with this letter, but it has so far been impossible for me to get 
this work, and the criticism of the German philosophers and 
socialists of which I spoke to you in Brussels, printed. You 
would never believe the difficulties which a publication of 
this kind comes up against in Germany, from the police on the 
one hand and from the booksellers, who are themselves the 
interested representatives of all the tendencies I am attacking, 
on the other. And as for our party, it is not merely that it is 
poor, but a large section of the German Communist Party 
are also angry with me for opposing their Utopias and dcclama- 
lions. 


f Annenkov, P. W. (1812-87). Russian man of letters who 
lived a great deal abroad, where he became acquainted with 
Marx. Except for this acquaintance he had no connection 
with socialism whatever. In his recollections, A Remarkable 
Decade {Vestnik Xevropy [European Messenger^, 1880), he describes 
the meeting and conversation between Marx and Weitling in 
Brussels, March 30, 1846. In the same memoirs he also gives 
a literary portrait of Marx as reflected in the consciousness of a 
liberal Russian gentleman of the ’forties. 

This letter of Marx, written in French, was published in and 
is here taken from the Correspondence of M. M. Stassukmk 
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(Edited by M. K. Lemke, Vol. Ill, p. 455) where the following 
description is given of its external aspect : 

“ The letter is written in Marx’s characteristic handwriting, 
sloping towards the left and astonishingly small but legible ; 
thanks to its microscopic nature he was able to write the whole 
on four sides of a large sheet of notepaper. There is scarcely 
an erasure in the letter.” This letter is a brilliant example of 
dialectical thought and scientific criticism. 

Proudhon, PiEmiE Joseph (1803-65). Theoretician of the 
petty bourgeoisie and one of the theoreticians of anarchism. 
A detailed estimate of Proudhon is also given in Marx’s letter 
to Schweitzer (No. 72 of this volume). The ideas of Proudhon 
had a great influence, above all on the French workers, for a 
fairly long time ; this influence was still considerable even at 
the time of the Paris Commune in 1871. The anarchism of 
Bakunin, against which Marx and Engels had to fight hard in 
the First International, was also partly based on Proudhonist 
theories. In his letter to Marx on September 18, 1846, Engels 
describes the nature of one of Proudhon’s “ practical ” pro- 
posals. 

“ Proletarians are to save up small shares. From these in the 
first place (no beginning is made at all, of course, with anything 
less than 10,000 to 20,000 workers) one or more workshops 
would be set up for one or more handicrafts, a section of the 
shareholders employed there and the products : (i) sold at 
the price of the raw material plus the labour to the share- 
holders (who thus do not have to pay any profit) and (2) in 
the case of any surplus, sold at current prices in the world 
market. As the capital of the society is increased by new 
members or by further savings on the part of the old share- 
holders, it will be employed to set up new workshops and 
factories, etc., etc., until — all proletarians are employed, all the 
productive forces existing in the country have been bought up 
and thus the capital in the hands of the bourgeoisie has lost its 
power to command labour and make profit ! . . . These people 
have got nothing more or less in mind than to buy up, for the 
time being, the whole of France, and later on perhaps the rest 
of the world as well, with the savings of the proletariat and by 
renouncing profit and the interest on their capital. Was such 
a splendid plan ever invented, and if one wants to go in for a 
tour deforce would it not be much quicker simply to coin five 
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franc pieces out of the silver moonshine ? And these silly lads 
the workers here, I mean the Germans, believe in the rubbish ; 
they, who cannot keep six halfpence in their pockets so as to be 
able to go to a wineshop on the evening of their meeting, want 
to buy up all la belle France with their savings. Rothschild and 
Go. are mere amateurs compared to, these colossal sharks. It 
is enough to give one epilepsy. Grtin has messed the fellows 
up so much that the most senseless phrase has more meaning 
for them than the simplest fact employed in an economic 
argument. Really it is shameful that one should still have to 
be haranguing against such barbarous nonsense. But one must 
be patient and I am not going to let go of the fellows until I 
have driven Griin from the field and cleared their muddled 
heads for them.” 

Proudhon could not get beyond petty-bourgeois ideas : 
“ Like a real Frenchman he limits the association to the factory 
because he has never met a Moses and Co. or a Midlothian 
farmer. The French peasant and the French cobbler, tailor 
and merchant seem to him eternally fixed quantities, which 
have to be accepted. But the more I have to do with this 
rubbish the more I become convinced that the reform of 
agriculture, and therefore also of the Eigentumscheisse [filthy 
property system] based upon it, is the beginning and end of 
the coming upheaval. Without that Father Malthus would 
prove to be right. . , (Marx to Engels, August 14, 1851,) 


3. Engels to Marx 

Paris, 23-24 November, 1847. 

. . . Think over the confession of faith* a bit. I believe we 
had better drop the catechism form and call the thing ; 
Communist Manifesto. As more or less history has got to be 
related in it the form it has been in hitherto is quite unsuitable, 
l am bringing what I have done here with mc,f it is simply a, 
narrative, but miserably put together in fearful haste. I begin : 
What is Communism? And then straight to the proletariat 
— ^history of its origin, difference from former workers, develop- 

The draft of the Communist Manifesto. 

t Engeds met Marx in Ostend, November 27, on their way to London for the 
Second Congress of the Commtmist League, NovembiMr 29, |i&/* Bfig. $£] 
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merit of the contradiction between proletariat and bourgeoisie, 
crises, results. In between this all sorts of secondary matters 
and in conclusion the Party policy of the Communists, in so 
far as it can be made public. What I have here has not yet 
all been submitted for endorsement, but, apart from a few quite 
small details, I mean to get it through in a form in which there 
will at least be nothing contrary to our views. . . - 


f Among the advanced workers, members of the League of 
the Just, renkmed in June 1847 the Communist League, a 
great need was felt for a small pamphlet giving a short account 
of the fundamental ideas of the Communists in a form which 
could be generally understood. Various drafts were produced 
for this “ confession of faith,” as it was then called. One of 
them originated from Moses Hess. About this draft Engels 
wrote to Marx on October 25-26, 1847 : 

“ Hellish confusion among the Straubingers. A few days 
before my arrival the last Griinites were thrown out- — a whole 
commune* — of whom, however, half will return. We are now 
only thirty strong. I have immediately organised a propaganda 
commune and am rushing round in an awful way, holding 
forth. I was at once elected to the circle and have been given 
the correspondence. From twenty to thirty candidates are 
proposed for membership. We shall soon be stronger again. 
Q^ite between ourselves I have played a devilish trick on Mosi 
[Moses Hess]. He had actually put through the most absurd 
revised confession of faith. Last Friday I went through this in 
the circle, question by question, and before I had got halfway 
people announced that they were satisfied. Without any opposi- 
tion I got myself commissioned to draft a new one, which will 
now be discussed in the circle next Friday, and, behind the backs 
of the communes, sent to London. But of course not a soul must 
'notice this or we shall all be deposed and there will be a deadly 
row.” The draft of a “ confession of faith ” of this kind, 
written by Engels, was only published for the first time in 1913 

•Commune {Gemeinde). By the provisional constitution of the Communist 
League, agreed to at its first Congress (London, June 184?) tmd endorsed at^the 
Second Congress (November-December 1847), the League had been organised 
in communes (three to twenty members), circles (two to ten communes), leading 
circles. Central Committee and Congress. Eng. ed.] 
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— ^twenty years after his death. For particulars about the 
origin of the Communist Manifesto and the history of the Com- 
munist League, see Engels’ preface to Marx’s Enthiillungen Uber 
den Kommunistenprozess zu Koln {Revelations Concerning the Com- 
munist Trial in Cologru). 

Hess, Moses (1812-75), One of the representatives of “ true 
socialism.” He was a collaborator of the Rheinische J^^itung on 
which Marx began his career as journalist and politician. Hess 
was at first on mendly terms with Marx and Engels, but after 
the publication of the Communist Manifesto a breach took place 
between its authors and Hess, as Hess took his stand increas- 
ingly on the side of “true socialism” (see Letter i. Note) 
which was finally exposed in the Manifesto as a reactionary, 
petty-bourgeois theory. Later Hess attached himself to Las- 
salle’s movement and came out against Marx and Engels. 
He was one of the theoreticians of the reactionary Jewish 
Zionist movement. 

With regard to the activities of Hess in the workers* circles, 
Engels wrote to Marx on November 23-24, 1847 : 

“ For a long time now I have been absolutely unable to 
understand why you have not stopped Moses’ chatter. It 
produces the devil of a confusion for me here and the most 
long-winded counter-speeches from the workers. Whole circle 
meetings have been wasted over it, and it is not even possible 
to make a decisive attack on this stale nonsense in the com- 
munes — ^it could not be thought of before the election, 
especially.” 

[Engels is referring to the approaching Second Congress of 
the Communist League (London, November 29 to December 
10, 1847) at which the programmatic principles and tactics of 
Marx and Engels were at length accepted and Marx was 
commissioned to draw up the Communist Manifesto (published 
February 1848). Ed. Eng. Ed.l 


4. Engels to Marx in Cologne 

Barmen, 25 April, 1848. 

... We can count damned little on shares from this place. 
Blank, to whom I had already written on the subject and who 
is still the best of the lot, has become a bourgeois in practice, 
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and the others even more so now that they are established and 
have come into collision with the workers. People shun any 
discussion of social questions like the plague ; they call it 
incitement. I have squandered the finest flowers of speech 
and exerted every possible form of diplomacy, but have always 
got wavering replies. I am now going to make one more final 
attempt, if that faik everything is at an end. In two or three 
days you will hear definitely what has come of it. At bottom 
the thing is that these radical bourgeois here too see in us 
their main future enemies and do not want to put any weapons 
into our hands which we should very soon turn against them. 


^ After the beginning of the revolution in Germany (Berlin 
rising, March 18, 1848) Engels returned to his country from 
Paris in order to collect subscriptions to shares for the publica- 
tion of a newspaper from those of his acquaintances who 
sympathised with democracy and Communism. Blank was one 
of the former friends of Engels who had been enthusiasts for 
Communism. Until the revolution great enthusiasm for Com- 
munism had existed among the bourgeois youth. In the 
revolution, however, real class interests came to light. The 
“ Communists ” of yesterday revealed their real class nature. 

Engels wrote to Marx on May 9, 1848 : 

“ The two sorts of people who make the most difficulties are, 
first, tlie young republicans in yellow gloves who are afraid 
for their money and scent Communism, and secondly, the local 
bigwigs who regard us as competitors.” 

On June i, 1848, the first Marxist newspaper, the Neue 
Rheinische Z^itung, was published in Cologne. Of this paper Lenin 
wrote in 1914 in his essay Karl Marx [Collected Works, English ed., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 48) that/' to this very day it remains the best 
and unsurpassed organ of the revolutionary proletariat.” 
ljuring the period of martial law, proclaimed at the end of 
September 1848, the paper was prohibited, but it soon came 
out again and appeared until May 19, 1849, when it was finally 
suppressed. In a letter to Bernstein (February 2, 1881) Engels 
in giving him advice as to how Sozdal-Demokrat, at that time 
the central organ of German Social-Democracy, should be 
edited, writes : 
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“ As you have the Jieue Rheinische you would do well 

to read it occasionally. The contempt and mockery with 
which we treated our opponents was just what brought us in 
nearly 6,000 subscribers in the six months ending with the 
declaration of martial law, and although we started again from 
the beginning in November we had the same number and 
more by May 1849.” 


5. Engels to Jenny Marx 

Vevey, 25 July, 1849. 

. . . The same day that I wrote to Marx (from Kaisers- 
lautern) the news came that Homburg had been occupied by 
the Prussians and communications with Paris therefore cut. 
So I could no longer despatch the letter and went to Willich. 
In Kaiserslautern I had steered clear of any concern with the 
so-called revolution ; but when the Prussians arrived I could 
not resist the desire to be in the war too. Willich was the only 
officer who was any good, and so I went to him and became 
his adjutant. I was in four engagements, of which two were 
fairly important, especially the one at Rastatt, and discovered 
that the much-vaunted courage of flinging oneself into battle 
is' the very commonest quality that anyone could have. The 
whistling of the bullets is quite a small affair and despite a lot 
of cowardice I did not see a dozen people throughout the 
whole campaign who behaved in a cowardly fashion during 
the fighting. But there was all the more “ brave stupidity.” To 
conclude, I came through all right everywhere, and taking it 
all together it is a good thing that someone from the Neue 
Rheinische ^eitung was present, for all the democratic rabble 
from Baden and the Palatinate were there and arc boasting of 
the heroic deeds they never did. We should have heard the 
same tale again : the gentlemen of the fi'eue Rheinische Z/^tmg 
are too cowardly to fight. But of all the democratic gentlemen 
Kinkel and I were the only ones who fought. Kinkel enlisted 
in our corps as a musketeer and did quite well ; he took part 
in the first engagement, where a bullet grazed his head and he 
was taken prisoner. 
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After our corps had covered the retreat of the Baden Army 
we moved, 24 hours later than all the rest, into Switzerland 
and yesterday arrived here in Vevey. 


Tf Engels gives an excellent detailed account of the insurrec- 
tion in Baden and the Palatinate in 1849 in his series of articles 
on Die Deutsche Reichsverfassungskampagne {The Campaign for a 
German Constitution.) 

On May 18, 1849, Marx received an order of expulsion 
frorn Cologne, and on May 19 the last number of the Neue 
Rheinische ^eitung appeared — ^printed in red. After leaving 
Cologne Marx and Engels went first to Baden and then to the 
Palatinate. They there convinced themselves that no military 
preparations had been made by the revolutionary organisations 
in these districts, which were supposed to be affected by the 
rising. The frontier was not guarded and no measures had 
been taken for extending the insurrection. The leaders of the 
movement were petty-bourgeois democrats who predominated 
both in the “ Committees of Public Safety ” and in the “ Pro- 
visional Governments ” but did nothing there but talk. Marx 
went to Paris because decisive events were to be expected 
there. Engels remained and took part in the war. He was thus 
able to observe the petty bourgeoisie and their role in the 
revolution in practice and he summed up the results of his 
experiences in the above-named articles. On the petty bour- 
geoisie he writes there : 

“ The history of all the political movements since 1830 in 
Germany, as well as in France and England, invariably shows 
us this class talking big, making loud protestations and some-" 
times even using extreme phrases, so long as they see no 
danger ; nervous, cautious and conciliatory as soon as the 
smallest danger approaches ; amazed, anxious, vacillating, as 
soon as the movement they excited is seized upon by other 
classes and taken seriously ; betraying the whole movement for 
the sake of their petty-bourgeois existence as soon as it comes 
to taking up arms and fighting — and finally, thanks to their 
indecision, always specially well cheated and ill-treated when 
the reactionary party has triumphed — . ” But behindJdie bulk 
of the petty bourgeoisie stand other classes and groups which 
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come out more energetically : the proletariat and the mass of 
the peasantry, as well as the more advanced section of the 
petty bourgeoisie. “These classes, with the proletariat of the 
bigger towns at their head, took the loudly protested assurances 
in favour of the nadonal constitution more seriously than the 
petty-bourgeois agitators liked. If the petty bourgeoisie, m 
they swore every other minute, were going to sacrifice ‘ their 
property and their blood ’ for the national constitution, the 
workers, and, in many districts, the peasants too, were ready to 
do the same, on the condition — perfectly well known to all 
parties though not mentioned — that once the victory had 
been won the petty bourgeoisie would have to defend that 
same national constitution against those very same proletarians 
and peasants.” 

Engels, summarising the results of the political struggles of 
these years of revolution, wrote in 1850 : 

“ Now that it [the campaign for a national constitution] has 
been lost, the only possibility of victory lies either with the 
slightly consdtutionaHsed feudal-bureaucratic monarchy, or 
with a genuine revolution. And the revolution in Germany 
can no longer be brought to an end until it is ended by the 
complete domination of the proletariat.” 

An excellent analysis of the experiences of the revolutionary 
struggles is also given in the Address of the Central Committee of 
the Communist League issued to its members in March 1850. 

Engels returned to the question of petty-bourgeois demo- 
cracy and its r6le in the revolution in a letter to Bebcl, Decem- 
ber II, 1884 (193 in this volume). 

WiLLicH, August (1810-78). Former Prussian artillery 
officer. As a convinced republican he retired in 1846. He took 
an active part in the Revolution of 1848-49. After the suppres- 
sion of the rising he emigrated to London. With Schapper he 
was the leader of the “ Left ” fraction of the Communist 
League. To get some means of livelihood he learned the trade 
of carpenter. Went to America in 1853 and at first worked 
there as a carpenter. In 1858 he became a journalist. During 
the CivU War of North against South (1861-65) he fought on 
the side of the Northerners, distinguished himself and was 
made a general. After the war he went into the government 
service and occupied high positions in Cincinnati. In 1870 he 
came for a time to Germany. He died in the United States. 
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In his concluding Note to the Revelations concerning the Com- 
munist Trial in Cologne Marx writes : “ In the Civil War in 
North America Willich showed that he is more than a 
visionary.” (See also Letter 31 and Note.) 

Kinkel, Gottfried (1815-82). German writer and poet, a 
bourgeois democrat who took part in the Revolution of 1848. 
He was arrested and sentenced to lifelong imprisonment in a 
fortress, but succeeded in escaping. As a refugee in London he 
played a ludicrous r 61 e and was one of the chief intriguers 
against Marx among the refugees, who occupied themselves 
with fractional quarrels and mutual slander instead of with 
serious revolutionary' work, and therefore fell into a condition 
of stagnation. 


6. Marx to Engels 

London, 7 January, 1851. 

I am writing to you to-day in order to lay a questiuncula 
theoretica [a little question of theory] before jon, naturae politico- 
economicae [of a political-economic nature] of course. 

You kilow, to begin from the beginning, that according to 
Ricardo’s theory rent is nothing else but the difference between 
the cost of production and the price of the produce of the land, 
or, as he also expresses it, the difference between the price at 
wWch the worst land must sell in order to cover expenses 
(the farmer’s profit and interest being always included in the 
expenses) and the price at which the best land can be sold. 

The increase of rent proves, according to his own account 
of his theory : 

( 1 ) That ever poorer types of land are resorted to, or that 
the same amount of capital applied successively to the same 
land does not produce the same result. In a word : the soil 
deteriorates in the same measure that the population is obliged 
to demand more from it. It becomes relatively less fertile. 
This is where Malthus found the real ground for his theory of 
population and where his pupils now seek their final sheet 
anchor. 

(2) Rent can only rise when the price of com rises (with 
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economic legality, at least) ; it must fall with the fall of the 
latter. 

(3) When the rental of a whole country rises this can only be 
explained by the fact that a very large mass of relatively poorer 
land has been taken into cultivation. 

Now these three propositions are everywhere contradicted 
by history. 

(1) There is no doubt that as civilisation progresses poorer 
and poorer types of land are taken into cultivation. But there 
is also no doubt that, as a result of the progress of science and 
industry, these poorer types of land are relatively good in 
comparison with the former good types. 

(2) Since 1815 the price of corn has dropped — irregularly 
but steadily — from 90 shillings to 50 shillings and lower — this 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws. Rent has steadily risen. 
Thus in England. On the Continent, allowing for the differ- 
ence of conditions, everywhere the same. 

(3) In every country we find, as Petty had already noticed, 
that when the price of com dropped the total rental of the 
country rose. 

The main point in all this remains to square the law of rent 
with the progress of the fertility of agriculture in general ; 
this is the only way by which the historical facts can be ex- 
plained and the only way of superseding Malthus’ theory of 
the deterioration, not merely of the labour force but of the 
land. 

I think the matter can be simply explained in the following 
way : 

Assume that in a given stage of agriculture the price of wheat 
is seven shillings a quarter and an acre of land of the best 
quality, paying a rent of ten shillings, produces 20 bushels. 
The yield of the acre therefore equals 20 by 7 or equals 140 
shillings. In this case the costs of production are 130 shillings 
and therefore 130 shillings is the price of the product of the 
worst land taken into cultivation. 

Assume that a general improvement in agriculture now 
takes place. In assuming this we are at the same time taking 
it for granted that science, industry and population are also 
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growing. A general increase in the productivity of the soil, 
due to improvements, presupposes these conditions, as distinct 
from the productivity simply due to the accident of a favourable 
season. 

Say the price of wheat falls from 7 to 5 shillings a quarter 
and that the best land. No. i, which formerly produced 
20 bushels, now produces 30 bushels. It now brings in, there- 
fore, instead of 20 by 7 or 140 shillings, 30 by 5 or 150 shillings. 
That is to say a rent of 20 shillings instead of the former one 
of 10 shillings. The poorest land, which carries no rent, mtist 
produce 26 bushels, for, according to our assumption above, 
the necessary price of these is 130 shillings, and 26 by 5 equals 
130. If the improvement, that is to say, the general progress 
of science, which goes hand in hand with the whole progress 
of society, population, etc., is not so general that the poorest 
land which has to be brought into cultivation can produce 
26 bushels, then the price of corn cannot fall to 5 shillings a 
quarter. 

As before, the 20 shillings of rent expresses the difference 
between the costs of production and the price of corn on the 
best land, or between the costs of production on the worst 
land and those on the best. Relatively the one piece of land 
remains just as infertile compared with the other as before. 
But the general fertility has increased. 

All that is presupposed is that if the price of com falls from 
7 shillings to 5, consumption increases to the same degree, or 
that the productivity does not exceed the demand which can 
be expected at a price of 5 shillings. Utterly false as this 
assumption would be if the price had dropped from 7 to 5 
shillin gs becausc of an exceptionally abundant harvest, it is 
ah equally necessary one where the rise in the productivity is 
.a gradual one promoted by the producers themselves. In any 
case we are only dealing Lere with the economic possibility of 
this hypothesis. 

It follows that : 

( i ) Rent can rise although the price of the produce of the 

soil falls, and yet Ricarrfo’x /aw remaw comet. 

(2) The law of rent, as laid down by Ricardo in its simplest 
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forai, apart from its application, does not assume the diminish- 
ing fertility of the soil but {in spite of the fact that the general 
fertility of the soil increases as society develops) only presupposes 
different degrees of fertility in different pieces of land, or different 
results from the successive application of capital to the same 
land. 

(3) The more general the improvement of the soil, the more 
kinds of land will it embrace, and the rental of the whole 
country may rise although the price of com in general has 
fallen. TaMng the above example, for instance, the only 
question will be how large an amount of land produces more 
than 26 bushels at 5 shillings without exactly having to pro- 
duce 30 ; that is to say how much variety there is in the 
quality of the land lying between the best and the worst 
grades. This has nothing to do with the rate of the rent of 
the best land. It docs not directly affect the rate of rent in 
general. 

You know that the main point about rent is that it is pro- 
duced by equalising the price of the results of different costs 
of production, but that this law of the market price is nothing 
but a law of bourgeois competition. But even if bourgeois 
production were done away with there would remain the crux 
that the soil becomes relatively less fertile and that the same 
labour produces successively less, although it would no longer 
be the case, as under the bourgeois system, that the produce 
yielded by the best land was as dear as that of the worst. 
According to what has been said above, this objection would 
fall to the ground. 

Please give me your opinion on the matter. 


f The “ law of diminishing returns” which Marx mentions 
in this letter is one of the main pillars of bourgeois political 
economy. According to this law, each successive application 
of labour and capital to the soil produces not a corresponding 
but a diminishing yield, and with its aid bourgeois and 
especially also Social-Democratic economists attempt to prove 
that the industrialisation of agriculture is impossible and the 
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backwardness of agriculture in comparison with industry an 
eternal law of nature. By supporting themselves on Malthus 
they try to represent unemployment, which results from the 
laws of the capitalist form of production, as an eternal phe- 
nomenon inherent in nature, against which it is impossible to 
struggle. Lenin, in his work on The Agrarian Question and the 
Critics of Marx, says of this law that it “ does not at aJl apply 
to the case where technique is progressing and methods of 
production are changing ; it has only an extremely relative and 
conditional application to those cases where technique remains 
unchanged. That is why neither Marx nor the Marxists refer 
to this law.” (Lenin, Collected Works, English edition, Vol. IV, 
I, p. 185.) 

The practical refutation of this “ law ” is found to-day on the 
one hand in the increasing industrialisation of agricultural 
production in capitalist countries, which became one of the 
main factors in the world crisis of agriculture, and on the other 
in the rapid building up of socialist mechanised agriculture in 
the Soviet Umon. (See also Letters 7, 82.) 

Marx is speaking here of differential rent only and not of 
absolute ground rent, the decisive part .of his theory of ground 
rent, which he only developed later (see Letter 54). 

Ricardo, David (1772-1823)^ English banker and econo- 
mist. The last great representative of classical political economy. 
Ricardo starts with the determination of value by labour time 
and “ compels science ... to deliver an account to itself. . . of 
how far the science . . . which only reproduces the forms in 
which the process appears, and how far these appearances 
themselves, correspond in general to the basis on which the 
inner connections, the real physiology of bourgeois society, 
rest. . . . This therefore is Ricardo’s great historic importance 
for science.” Bound up with this is the fact “ that Ricardo 
exposes and openly declares the economic contradiction 
between the classes — as shown by theiimer contradiction — ^and 
thus the roots of the historic struggle and process of develop- 
ment are grasped by political economy.” (Marx.) 

Ricardo, however, ^d not understand the historical charac- 
ter of the capitalist method of production and conceived it as 
eternal. (Cf. Letters 54, 56, 107, 131, 132, in this volume.) 
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7. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester], 29 January, [1851], 

In any case your new stuff about ground rent is perfectly 
right. I never could convince myself about Ricardo’.s unpro- 
ductivity of the land increasing as the population increases, 
nor could I ever find confirmation of his rising price of corn, 
but with my well-known laziness in matters of theory I took 
the inward growls of my better self quietly and never went to 
the bottom of the thing. There is no doubt that your solution 
is the right one and that you have thus acquired a new claim 
to the title of the economist of ground rent. If there were any 
right or justice left in the world the earth’s total ground rent 
should now be yours for at least a year, and even that would 
be the least you would have the right to demand. 

I never could get it into my head how it was that Ricardo 
in his simple definition represents ground rent as the difference 
in productivity between the different kinds of land, but in 
proof of this proposition : (i) recognises no other factor except 
the inclusion of ever poorer types of land, (2) totally ignores 
the progress of agriculture, and (3) ends by dropping practic- 
ally entirely the point about bringing in the worse types of 
land and instead works all the time with the premise that the 
capital which is successively applied to a given field contributes 
continually less to the increase of the yield. The proposition 
to be proved was as clear as the reasons advanced for the 
proof were remote, and you will remember that in the Deutsch- 
FranzSsische JahrbUcher* I had already challenged the theory 
of increasing unproductivity, on the ground of the progress of 
scientific agriculture — of course very crudely and without any 
connected development. You have now cleared the thing up, 
and this is one more reason why you should hasten to complete 
and publish the Economy. ^ If an article by you on ground rent 
could be published in a translation in an English periodical it 
would attract enormous attention. Think about this; I will 
undertake the translation. 

♦ (i843«*44)» 

t Cntiqm of PolUkal Econmm* 
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^At the end of 1843 Engels had written for the Deutsch- 
Franzosische Jahrbiicher {German-French Year-hooks) edited by 
Marx and Ruge, an article, Outlines of a Criticism of Political 
Economy, which was of great importance in the development of 
Marx’s economic theory. Marx refers in various parts of 
Capital to this article, in which as early as 1843 Engels had 
brilliantly formulated in brief outline all the important 
questions of economic theory. The passage referred to in 
Engels’ letter is probably the following : 

“ The extent of land is limited. Very well. The amount of 
labour power which has to be applied to this area increases 
with the population ; let us even assume that the increase of 
the yield is not always proportionate to the increase of labour ; 
yet there still remains a third factor — ^which never counts for 
anything with the economists, it is true — namely science, and 
the advance of science is as limitless and at least as rapid as 
that of population. How much of the progress of agriculture 
in this century is due to chemistry alone, and indeed to two 
men alone — Sir Humphrey Davy and Justus Liebig ? But 
science multiplies itself at least as much as population : popu- 
lation increases in relation to the number of the last generation ; 
science advances in relation to the total amount of knowledge 
bequeathed to it by the last generation, and therefore 
under the most ordinary conditions in geometrical progression 
too — and what is impossible for science ? But it is ridiculous 
to t^lk about over-population while ‘ there is waste land enough 
in the valley of the Mississippi for the whole population of 
Europe to be transplanted upon,’ and while in general only a 
third of the earth’s surface can be regarded as cultivated and 
the production of this third part could itself be increased 
sixfold and more by the application even of the improv^ed 
methods already known.” {Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe 1 . Vol. 2, 
pp. 400-401). Compare Letter 82. 


8 . Engels to Marx 

[Manchester], 5 February, 1851- 

The Free-Traders here are making use of the prosperity, or 
semi-prosperity, to buy the proletariat, and John Watts is 
acting as broker. You know Gobden’s new plan ; a National 
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Free School Association to put through a bill empowering the 
townships to impose local taxation on themselves for the 
erection of schools. The thing is being pushed splendidly. In 
Salford a Free Library and Museum have already been 
established as well— lending library and reading-room gratis. 
In Manchester the Hall of Science— and here, as the Mayor 
of Manchester most graciously acknowledged, Watts was 
really the broker— has been bought up by public subscriptions 
(about £t,ooo altogether) and will also be transformed into a 
Free Library. At the end of July the affair will be opened — 
with 14,000 volumes to begin with. All the meetings and 
assemblies held for these objects resound with the praises of the 
workers and especially of the worthy, modest, useful Watts, 
who is now on the best of terms with the Bishop of Manchester. 
I am already looking forward to the outburst of indignation at 
the ingratitude of the workers which will break loose from 
every side at the first shock. 


IfThe “prosperity” which Engels here refers to was the 
opening of the period 1848-80 in which industrial capitalism 
reached its height in England. Engels later (see Note to Letter 
207) referred to the period 1850-90 as the “ forty yean’ winter 
sleep ” of the English proletariat. See Note on the Chartist 
movement, Letter 31, and for other references to the British 
working-class movement in this period, Letters 35, 36, 41, 63, 
71, 74, 88, 90, 91, 1 1 6, etc. [Ed. Eng. ei.] 

Cobden, Richard (1804-65). Manchester calico manufac- 
turer who with John Bright (Letter 63) had led the agitation 
against the Corn Laws (see Note to Letter 31). The t^iriff on 
imported corn had been repealed in 1846 and the efforts of the 
“ apostles of free trade ” were now directed against other 
tariffs, towards measures of “ financial reform ” (taxes on 
landed estate) and extension of the franchise. To strengthen 
this agitation the Financial Reformers once more required the 
support of the working class. They won it largely through the 
franchise agitation of the next period. (See Letters 35, 63, 71, 
74, 88, 90, 91, n6.) Marx and Engels have shown how the 
politics of Bright and Cobden represented the interests of the 
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rising industrial bourgeoisie as opposed to those of the great 
landowners. The supporters of these “ Liberals” included the 
most brutal exploiters of the workers. The “ Free-Traders ” 
had bitterly opposed the Ten-Hour Bill (limiting the day in 
English factories to ten hours) which was put through by the 
landowners (1847). See Engels, The Condition of the Working 
Class in England in 1844, Die Englische ^eknstundenbill [The 
English Ten-Hour BiU\ and The Ten- Hour Question (1850), Marx, 
Speech on Free Trade, Jannary 9, 1848, Marx, Capital, I, pp. 310- 
II, 742 (Kerr edition). [Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 

“ The Free-Traders (the men of the Manchester school, the 
Parliamentary and Financial Reformers),” wrote Marx in his 
article on the Chartists (August 10, 1852) in the New York 
Tribune, “ are the official representatives of modern English society, the 
representatives of that England which rules the market of the 
world. They represent the party of the self-conscious bour- 
geoisie, of industrial capital striving to make available its 
social power as a political power as well and to eradicate the 
last arrogant remnants of feudal society. This party is led on 
by the most active and most energetic portion of the English 
bourgeoisie — ^the manufacturers. What they demand^ is the 
complete and undisguised ascendance of the bourgeoisie, the 
open, official subjection of society at large under the laws of 
modern bourgeois production and under the rule of those men 
who are the directors of that production. By free trade they 
mean the unfettered movement of capital freed from all 

political, national and religious shacldes. 

“ The struggle of this party against the old institutions, 
products of a superannuated, an evanescent stage of social 
development, is resumed in the watchword : Produce as che(^ m 
you can and do away with all the 'faux frais of production 
superfluous, unnecessary expense in production). And this 
watchword is addressed not only to the pnvate individual but 
to the nation at large principaUy.” Thus, says Marx, they opposed 
the Grown, the House of Lords, a large standing a^y, the 
State Church and its possessions, the routine of English law, 
and national wars, as superfluous “costs of production. 
(“ England can exploit other countries more cheaply if she is 

at peace with them.”) _ , 

But the reason why the bourgeoisie after their first victory 
over the aristocracy on the repeal of the Com Laws had not 
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gone forward in a more radical way was *' because in every 
violent movement they are forced to appeal to the working 
class." And if the aristocracy is their vanishing opponent the 
working class is their arising enemy. “ They prefer to com- 
promise with the vanishing opponent rather than to strengthen 
the arising enemy to whom the future belongs, by concessions 
of a more than apparent importance.” \Ed. Eng. ed.\ 

Watts, John. A former follower of Owen. Petty-bourgeois 
conciliator. Marx in Capital, Vol. I, chap. XXI {Piece Images), 
Kerr edition, pp. 603, <juotes in a note a passage from a 
pamphlet by John Watts in which the idea is put forward that 
piece work is better than time work for the worker and 
improves his conditions. Piece workers are in fact their own 
masters even whilst working upon the capital of the employer.” 
(John Watts, Trade Societies and Strikes, Machinery and Co- 
operative Societies, Manchester, 1865.) “ I quote this little 

work,” says Marx, “ because it is a very sink of all long-ago- 
rotten apologetic commonplaces.” In 1846 (September 16), 
Engels had written of Watts that his aim in life was now “ to 
become respectable among the bourgeois despite his dis- 
respectable atheism and socialism” ; and on December 17, 
1850 : “ He has now got a much bigger shop in Dcansgate. 
. . . On the Educational Committees he sits in a brotherly way 
beside his former furious opponents the Dissenting parsons, and 
from time to time allows votes of thanks to be passed him for 
the very able address he delivered that evening.” [Ed. Eng. ed.] 


9. Marx to Enoels 

London, 2 April, 1851, 
The worst of it is I am now suddenly interrupted in my 
studies in the library.* I have got so far that I could be finished 
with the whole of the economic shit in five weeks. And that 
done I shall work out the economy at home and pitch into 
another science in the Museum. This is beginning to bore mic. 
Fundamentally this science has made no more progress since 
A. Smith and D. Ricardo, although so much has been done in 
the way of particular and often super-delicate investigations. 

. Marx worked in British Museum Reading Room. The interruption was 
wife’s confinement and illness at a time of desperate financial straits. 
IBd.Eng.ed,] 
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10. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester], 23 May, 1851. 

. . . TJe more I think over the business the clearer it becomes 
to me that the Polp as a nation are done for and can only be 
made use of as an instrument until Russia herself is swept into 
the agrarian revolution. From that moment onwards Poland 
will have absolutely no more reason for existence. The Poles 
have never done anything in history except play at brave, 
quarrelsome stupidity. And one cannot point to a single 
instance in which Poland represented progress successfully, 
even if only in relation to Russia, or did anything at all of 
historic importance. Russia, on the other hand, is really 
progressive in relation to the East. For all its baseness and 
Slavonic dirt, Russian domination is a civilising element on the 
Black Sea, the Caspian Sea and Central Asia and among the 
Tartars, and Russia has absorbed far more 
civilising and especially industrial elements than the Poles, 
whose whole nature is that of the idle cavalier. The mere fact 
that the Russian aristocracy — ^fromthe tsar and Prince Demidoff 
down to the lousiest fourteenth-class boyar, who is only 
blahorodno^ well-born — ^manufactures, bargains, cheats, 
allows itself to be corrupted and carries on every possible kind 
of Christian and Jewish business, is in itself an advantage. 
Poland has never been able to nationalise foreign elements. 
The Germans in the towns are and remain Germans. Every 
German-Russian of the second generation is a speaking 
example of Russians faculty for Russianising Germans and 
Jews. Even the Jews develop Slavonic cheek-bones there. 

^NapoIeon*s wars of 1807 1812 afford striking examples 

of the immortality ” of Poland. The only immortal thing 
about Poland was its habit of picking baseless quarrels. Added 
to which the largest section of Poland, the so-called White 
Russia, i.e., Byelostok, Grodno, Vilna, Smolensk, Minsk, 
Mohilev, Volhynia and Podolia, have with a few exceptions 
quietly allowed themselves to be governed by the Russians 
since 1772 ; except for a few burghers and noblemen here and 
there they have never stirred. A quarter of Poland speaks 
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Lithuanian, a quarter Ruthenian and a small section semi- 
Russian, while of the Polish section proper fully a third is 
Germanised. 

Fortunately in the Neue Rheinische we never under- 

took any positive obligations towards the Poles except the 
unavoidable one of their restoration with suitable frontiers— 
and that too only on condition of an agrarian revolution. I am 
certain that this revolution will come about completely in 
Russia before it does in Poland, owing to the national character 
and to Russia’s more developed bourgeois elements. What arc 
Warsaw and Cracow compared to Petersburg, Moscow, 
Odessa, etc ! 

Conclusion : To take away as much as possible from 
Western Poland, to occupy her fortresses, especially Posen, 
with Germans, under the pretext of defence, to let them make 
a mess of things for themselves, to drive them into the fire, to 
eat up their country, to feed them on hopes of Riga and 
Odessa, and, if the Russians can be got to move, to form an 
alliance with them and force the Poles to give way. Every inch 
of the boundary from Memel to Cracow conceded to the 
Poles completely ruins this already miserably weak frontier 
from a military point of view, and exposes the whole Baltic 
coast up to Stettin. 

Moreover, I am convinced that when the next brawl occurs 
the whole Polish insurrection will be limited to the nobles in 
Posen and Galicia with a few adherents from the kingdom, 
for the country is so appallingly exhausted that it can do 
nothing more ; and the pretensions of these knights, unless 
they are supported by Frenchmen, Italians, Scandinavians, 
etc., and strengthened by a row in Czecho-Slovakia, will 
collapse as a result of their miserable performance. A nation 
which can raise at best twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
men does not count. And Poland can certainly not raise 
much more. 
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II. Marx TO Engels 

London, 13 July, 1851. 

... I rather gather from your letter that while the old man * 
was in Manchester you never learnt that a second document 
had been published in the Kolnische Zeitung [Cologne Gazette} 
under the heading : The Communist League. It was the address 
to the League which we drew up together — at bottom nothing 
but a plan of war against democracy. From one point of 
view its publication was good, as a contrast to BUrgers’ docu- 
ment with its more or less absurd form and not very consoling 
matter. On the other hand several passages will make things 
more difficult for the present prisoners, t 

I hear . . . from Cologne that Burgers writes very gloomily 
from Dresden. On the other hand there is a general belief 
in Cologne that Daniels will be released ; there is nothing 
against him and all the shouters in the holy city are shouting 
for him. Naturally they regard him as incapable of such 
“ tomfooleries.” 

Miquel has written from Gottingen. His house has been 
searched several times. Nothing was found. He has not been 
arrested. Five new emissaries — ^gentlemen — ^have left Gotten- 
gen for Berlin, etc. The persecution of Jews naturally 
increases the zeal and interest. The funniest thing about it is 
that the imbecile Augsburger Allgemeine [Augsburg General 

Gazette} fathers the document we drew up on to Messrs. 
Mazzini and Ruge, beats itself repeatedly on the breast and 
can find no better way of expressing the mental shock pro- 
duced by this monstrosity than by screaming, “ Madness ! ” 
a number of times. M^ness ! Madness ! 

The Treves paper — ^i.e., Karl Grtln— has of course got on its 
high horse and proved from the first document the material 

* Engels’ father. 

t Eleven members of the Communist League in Germany had been arrested in 
May 1851. The address of Mane and Engels was published by the Kolnische 
Zeitmg as evidence against the prisoners. The trial took place in Cologne in 
October-November 185!?. Three of the prisoners were sentenced to imprisonifnent 
for six years (for ** attempted high treason ’’ j, three to five years and one to three 
years. The rest were acquitted. Marx’s pamphlet on the trial, RevelaHons Concern^ 
ing the Communist Trial in Cologne^ was published in February 1853. [Ed* Eng* ed. 
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but from the second the “ spiritual ” impotence of the Party. 
Of course there is no lack of enlightened and most extremely 
“ anarchistic ” phrases : Everything to be done from above ! 
A police state ! Those whose opinions differ to be formally 
excommunicated and excluded ! Mon Dieu / This is more 
than anyone can stand ! 


If The document referred to here is the Address of th London 
Central Committee of the Communist League (March 1850), in which 
Marx and Engels, analysing the results of the 1848-49 Revolu- 
tion, explained their views on tactical questions to the members 
of the Party. 

In answer to Marx’s letter, Engels wrote on July 17, 1851 : 

“ The old document can only harm the prisoners by the one 
passage about ‘ excesses ’ — all the other passages are directed 
against the democrats and would make the prisoners’ position 
more difficult only if they came before a semi-dcmocratic jury ; 
but it looks as if they will be brought before a selected special 
or federal jury, if they are brought before any at all. And even 
these things had already been used again for the most part in 
Btirgers’ document, which was drawn up right at the beginning. 
But in every other respect it is an enormous advantage that 
the thing has been published and reproduced in all the papers. 
The quiet isolated groups of growing Communists, quite un- 
known to us, which, to judge from past experiences, must 
be established. in every part of Germany will get splendid 
support from it, and even the Augsburger article shows that 
the thing has produced quite a different effect from the 
first revelations. The way they interpret its contents shows 
that they have understood the ‘ madness ’ only too well— -it 
was in fact impossible to misunderstand it. 

“ Meanwhile the mad, blind onrush of feudal reaction is 
such that this whole scare agitation does not produce the 
faintest effect on the bourgeoisie. It is too funny to see how the 
Kolnische ^eitung is preaching every day now that il faut j^asser 
par la mer rouge [the ‘Ved’ sea must be crossed] and admitting 
all the mistakes of the 1848 constitutionalists. But really, with 
a man like Kleist-Rctzow made Oberprasident in Coblenz and 
the shameless Kreuzzeitung getting more and more abusive with 
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its bad jokes and doggerel, what is the refined and sedate con- 
stitutional opposition to do ! It is a pity that we have not got 
the Kreuzzeitmg^ here. I see all sorts of extracts from it. One 
has no conception of the utterly low, gutter-snipe, stinkingly 
stupid Prussian style in which this little paper now falls upon 
the well-behaved, well-to-do and respectable constitutional 
bijgwigs. If fellows like Beckerath and Go. could still be credited 
with a little self-respect and capacity for resistance they would 
certainly prefer the ill-treatment and abuse of a rascally 
Rhenish Pire Duchesne and the whole Red terror to the treat- 
ment they have daily to enjoy at present from the Junkers and 
the Kreuzzeitung. ...” 

Burgers, Heinrich. Revolutionary. Collaborator in the 
Paris Vorwaxts in 1844. Expelled from Paris in 1845, he settled 
in Cologne. When the Keue Rheinische Z^itung was started in 
1848 (Letter 4) Burgers was nominated to the editorial staff 
as the candidate of the Cologne democrats, but he only played 
an insignificant part on the paper. As a member of the Com- 
munist League he was arrested in May 1851 and sentenced in 
November 1852 at the Cologne Trial to six years’ imprisonment. 


12. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester, July c. 20, 1851.] 

I like Miquel’s letter. At least the fellow thinks, and he 
would no doubt turn out very well if he came abroad for a bit. 
His fears about the unfavourable effect our recently published 
document* will have on the democrats are no doubt quite 
justified in his district ; but these primitive middle peasant 
democrats of Lower Saxony whose arses the Kolniscke 
has lately been kissing, offering them an alliance, are not up 
to much anyhow and stand far below the petty-bourgeois 
democrats of the big towns, by whom they are, however, 
dominatedi. And this petty-bourgeois, normal democracy, 
although obviously greatly annoyed by this document, is itself 
far too much squeezed and oppressed not to arrive much 
sooner, with the big bourgeoisie, at the necessity for crossing 
the ‘red’ sea. The fellows will resign themselves more and 

* See previous letter. 
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more to the necessity for a temporary rule of terror by the 
proletariat after all it cannot last long, for the positive 
contents of the document are really so senseless that there can 
be no question of the permanent rule of such people or of the 
ultimate carrying out of such principles ! The big or middle 
peasant of Hanover, on the other hand, who has nothing but 
his land, whose houde, land, barns, etc., are exposed to every 
danger by the ruin of all the insurance companies, to be foreseen 
in advance, and who, apart from this, has since Ernest Augustus’ 
time already had a thorough taste of all the delights of lawful 
resistance— this German sturdy yeoman will take very good 
care not to go into the ‘ red ’ sea before he is obliged to. . . . 

To return again to the effect of our document upon the 
democrats. Miquel should nevertheless remember that wc have 
continuously and uninterruptedly harrassed these gentlemen in 
writings which were after all more or less Party manifestoes. 
Why all t his outcry then about a programme which only sum- 
marises in a very quiet and, especially, a thoroughly impersonal 
way what has long ago been published already ? Did our 
Continental followers disown us then, and commit themselves 
with the democrats further than Party policy and Party honour 
allowed ? If the democrats screamed in such a revolutionary 
way from sheer lack of resistance, who is responsible for their 
lack of resistance? Not we, but at most the German Com- 
munists in Germany. And indeed that seems to be the snag. 
Every democrat with any intelligence must have known before- 
hand what he had to expect from our Party — the document 
could not haye contained much that was new to him. If they 
made a temporary alliance with the Communists they were 
perfectly well aware of the conditions and duration of the 
alliance, and it would never have struck anybody but Hano- 
verian middle peasants and lawyers to suppose that .since 1B50 
the Communists had been converted from the printiples and 
policy of the Neiu Rheinische Certainly Waldcck and 

Jacoby never allowed themselves to dream of such things. In 
any case no publications of this kind can do anything in the 
long run against “ the nature of things ” or against “ the con- 
ception of relation,” as Stirner would say, and democratic 
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shouting and wire-pulling will soon be in full swing again and 
proceeding hand in hand with the Communists. And we 
knew long ago that the fellows will be playing some dirty tricks 
on the movement the next day all the same — ^no diplomacy 
can stop that. 

On the other hand the fact that, as I assumed, small Com- 
munist groups are being formed everywhere on the basis of 
the Manifesto has given me great pleasure. Considering the 
weakness of our general staff up till now, this is just what we 
lacked. Soldiers can always be found if the situation is far 
enough developed, but it is very pleasant to have the prospect 
of a general staff not consisting of Straubingers* and allowing of 
a larger choice than the existing one of only twenty-five men 
with any education at all. It would be a good thing to make 
a general recommendation that propaganda should be carried 
on among office workers. If one had to form an administration 
these chaps would be indispensable — ^they are used to hard 
work and intelligible bookkeeping, and commerce is the only 
practical school for serviceable clerks. Our lawyers, etc., are 
no good at it. Clerks for bookkeeping and office work, talented 
well-educated men for drawing up despatches, letters, docu- 
ments, that is what we want. With six clerks I could organise 
an infinitely more simple, comprehensive and practical branch 
of administration than I could with sixty government coun- 
cillors and financial experts. These latter cannot even write 
legibly and muck up all the books so that not a soul can make 
anything out of them. Seeing that one will be more and more 
obliged to prepare for this eventuality the matter is not unim- 
portant. Besides, these office workers are used to continuous 
mechanical activity and make fewer demands ; it is easier to 
keep them from idling and to get rid of them if they are 
unsuitable. 


f Miquel, Johann (1829-1901). In his you^ a Coi^unist, 
in the ’sixties became the leader of the National Liberals— 


* Straubingers* Sec Letter i* 
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the party of the big bourgeoisie in Gennany, From 1890 to 
the end of his life he was Prussian Minister of Finance. 

Waldeck (1802-70). German bourgeois politician. In 1848 
he was elected to the Prussian National Assembly, where he 
belonged to the Left wing ; he was chairman of the commis- 
sion for working out a constitution. 

Jacoby, Johann (1805-77). Prussian politician. Bourgeois- 
democrat who distinguished himself by the consistency of his 
democracy. For this reason Marx and Engels respected him. 


13. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester], 21 Augu.<?t, 185 i. 

... I have read Proudhon* half through and find your 
opinion greatly confirmed. His appeal to the bourgeoisie, his 
return to Saint Simon and a hundred other things, even in the 
critical section, prove that he regards the industrial class, 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, as really identical and only 
brought into opposition by the non-completion of the revolu- 
tion. The pseudo-philosophic historical construction is obvious; 
before the revolution the industrial class-in-itsclf ; 1789-1848 
in contradiction, negation ; then the Proudhon synthesis to 
vrind up the whole with a flourish. The whole thing strikes 
me as a final attempt to retain the bourgeoisie theoretically ; 
our premises on the decisive historical initiative of material 
production, class struggle, etc., are to a large extent adopted, 
for the most part distorted, and upon this is based an attempt 
to produce by pseudo-Hegelian sleight-of-hand the appearance 
of a return of the proletariat within the bourgeoisie. The syn- 
thetic section I have not yet read. In the attacks upon L. Blanc, 
Robespierre, Rousseau, there are some nice things here and 
there, but taken as a whole one could read nothing more pre- 
tentiously superficial than his political criticism ; for instance, 
on democracy, where like the Xeue Preussische Z^itung and the 
whole old historical school, he comes along counting heads and 
is not ashamed to construct systems from petty practical con- 
siderations worthy of a schoolboy. And what a great idea that 

* Broudhon’s IdSi GirUrde de la BdwluHon au XIX Sikk^ 
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power and liberty are irreconcilable contradictions and that no 
form of government can give him a sufficient moral ground for 
obeying it ! What does one need power for at all then, by 
God? 


14. Marx to Weydemeyer 

London, ii September, 1851. 

... I consider Mazzini’s policy fundamentally wrong. By 
inciting Italy to a breach now he is working entirely in the 
interests of Austria. On the other hand he omits to appeal to 
that section of Italy which has been oppressed for centuries, 
the peasants, and thus prepares new resources for the counter- 
revolution. !Mr. Mazzini only knows the towns with their 
liberal, aristocracy and enhghtened citizens. The material 
needs of the agricultural population of Italy — who like the 
Irish are sucked dry and systematically exhausted and stupefied 
— are of course too low for the heaven-in-words of his cosmo- 
politan-neo-catholic-ideological manifesto. But it would cer- 
tainly have required some courage to have informed the 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy that the first step towards the 
independence of Italy is the complete emancipation of the 
peasants and the transformation of their system of semi-tenancy 
into free bourgeois property. Mazzini seems to consider it more 
revolutionary to get a loan of ten million francs than to win 
ten million men, I am very much afraid that in case of extreme 
need the Austrian government will itself alter the system of 
property in Italy and reform it in the “ Galician ” manner. . . .* 

I 


^Marx and Engels attached great importance to the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the peasants and paid great attention to the 
peasant question. In his Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
(1852) Marx pointed out that with the development of capitalist 
conditions the interests of the peasants no longer harmonise 
with those of the bourgeoisie, of capital, but come into opposi- 
tion to them. The peasants then “ find their natural ally and 

* Galician m^mner, S6e next letter. 
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leader in the tozwi proletariat, whose task is the overthrow of the 
bourgeois order of society,” (Chapter VIL) Sec also Engels’ 
letters to Turati and to Sorge, Nos. 227, 228 of this volume. 

At this time Italy was still in the manufacturing period, big 
industry was only just beginning. The working class was still 
far fiom having been fully expropriated and proletarianised. 
The town workers still possessed their own instruments of 
labour. On the land the small peasants and farmers carried 
on agriculture and industry at the same time. The proletariat 
had not yet become conscious of itself as a separate class and 
the revolutionary energy of the bourgeoisie was still unim- 
paired. The splitting up of Italy only arose from the foreign 
domination of Austria, under whose protection individual rich 
princes brought the country to the verge of ruin. Even the 
aristocracy were for unity and national independence. The 
unification of Italy was accomplished in a revolutionary way 
(Garibaldi’s landing in Sicily). The House of Savoy saw how 
to make use of the revolution and in i86i received the Italian 
Crown. 

Weydemever, Georg (died 1866). Prussian artillery officer. 
Writer. At first a supporter of “ true socialism ” he became, 
in 1845-46, a follower of Marx and Engels. He visited Marx in 
Brussels, stayed there for a time and attended Marx’s lectures. 
There too he wrote out large parts of the manuscript of the 
Deutsche Ideologic {German Ideology) in a fair copy. Collaborated 
in socialist periodicals : the Westphalisches Dampfboot ( West- 
phalian Steamboat) and the Rheinische {Zritung {New Rhenish 
Gazette). In 1851 he emigrated from Germany to America 
and worked there as a journalist. He took part in the war 
against the Southern slavp owners as colonel of a regiment in 
the Northern army, 

Mazzini, Guiseppe (1805-72). Italian bourgeois politician 
who played a leading part in the bourgeois revolutionary move- 
ment (especially among the town intelligentsia and liberal 
aristocracy). He lived abroad as a refugee. In 1831-52 he 
founded “ Young Italy,” a revolutionary organisation aiming 
at the unification of Italy, which was at that time still split up 
into many different states. He took part in the revolutionary 
struggles of the year 1848 in Italy. After this he was again an 
AreigrJ abroad (London), and there founded the European 
Democratic Committee, which was intended to unite the hour- 
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geois revolutionary movements in the different countries. His 
republican programme demanded the independence and 
unity of Italy and a democratic republic ; his slogan was “ Dio 
i Popolo ” (God and the People). Marx criticised the incon- 
sistent and anti-proletarian character of Mazzini’s programme 
and carried on an energetic struggle against him and his Com- 
mittee. (See Letters following and Letters 20 and 71.) 


15. Marx to Engels 

London, 13 September, 1851. 

The Italian Committee has split too. A considerable 
minority has resigned from it. Mazzini sorrowfully describes 
this event in the Voix du Peuple [Voice of the People\. The main 
reasons are said to be : in the first place God. They don’t 
want God. Next, and this is more serious, they accuse Master 
Mazzini of working in the interests of Austria by preaching 
insurrection ; that is, by precipitating it. Finally, they insist 
on a direct appeal to the material interests of the Italian 
peasants, which cannot be made without attacking on the other 
side the material interests of the bourgeoisie and liberal aris- 
tocracy who form the main phalanx of Mazzini’s supporters. 
This last point is very important. If Mazzini or any one else 
who puts himself at the head of the Italian agitation does not 
this time frankly and immediately transform the peasants from 
mitayers* into free landowners (the position of the Italian 
peasants is appalling ; I have now waded right through the 
filthy story) the Austrian government will, in case of a revolu- 
tion, take refuge in Galician methods. "j" It has already threat- 
ened in Lloyd’s “ a complete change in the conditions of 
property holding ” and “ destruction of the turbulent nobility.” 
If Mazzini’s eyes are not open yet he is an ox. True, the 

• Mitayer. A share farmer under the system common in France and Italy. 

See Note on mezzadria, p 525. {Ed. Eng. ed.] _ a .• .u- 

t “ Galician methods.’* After the incorporation of Gahaa mto Austtia the 
Austrian government abrogated a large part of die feudal privileges of the Galiaan 
aristocracy in order to play oiBF the peasants against the rcbelhous aristocrats in a 
demagogic fashion and thus create a social basis for the exploitation of tto pro- 
vinccTwhich was still dominated by the big landowners. Awtria had introduced a 
system of the bitterest national (^preagion in Northern Italy. 

C 
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interests of the agitation have to be considered. Where is he 
to get his ten million francs from if he offends the bourgeosie ? 
How is he to retain the services of the aristocracy if he has to 
inform them that tKe next question is their expropriation ? 
These are difficulties for demagogues of the old school like 
himself. . . . 

16. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 23 September, 1851. 

. . . The split among the Italians is wonderfully fine. It is 
splendid that such a very astute visionary as Mazzini should 
at last have been crossed by material considerations and that 
in his own country. One good result of the Italian revolution 
has been that there too the most isolated classes have been 
swept into the movement and that a new party, more radical 
than the old Mazzini imigrSs, is now being formed which is 
gradually supplanting Mr. Mazzini. 

According to newspaper reports too, il Mazzinismo seems to be 
getting into the bad books even of people who are neither 
constitutional nor reactionary and who are using what remains 
of the freedom of the press in Piedmont to make attacks on 
Mazzini — the bearing of which the government fails to under- 
stand. Otherwise the Italian revolution far surpasses the 
German in its poverty of ideas and wealth of phrases. It is 
fortunate that a country which instead of proletarians has 
practically nothing but lazzaroni [beggars] does at least possess 
mitayers. The other reasons given by the Italian dissidents are 
also pleasing, and finally it is very good, too, that the one band 
of exiles which has hitherto remained, at least openly, unsplit, 
should now also be all at loggerheads. . . . 


17. Engels to Marjj: 

[Manchester,] 3 December, 1851. 
“ Reprisentants de la France, dSlibirez enpaix / 

[“ Representatives of France, deliberate in peace I ”] 

And where could the gentlemen deliberate more peacefully 
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than in the d’Orsay barracks, guarded by a battalion of 
Chasseurs de Vincennes Z**® 

The history of France has reached the stage of completes t 
comedy. Could anything “funnier be imagined than this 
travesty of tK% Eighteenth Brumaire carried out in a time of 
peace by the most insignificant man in the whole world, with 
the aid of discontented soldiers and, so far as one can judge at 
present, without meeting with any resistance whatever ?f 
And how splendidly all the old asses have been caught ! 
The slyest fox in the whole of France, old Thiers, the smartest 
lawyer at the bar, M. Dupin, trapped as easily as the stark 
republican virtue of M. Cavignac and as the heroic talker 
Changarnier in the snare laid for them by the most notorious 
blockhead of the century. And to complete the picture, a rump 
parliament with Odilon Barrot as Lowe von Calbe and this same 
Odilon demanding to be imprisoned for such a breach of the 
constitution, but unable to succeed in getting himself hauled 
off to Vincennes ! The whole thing has been specially invented 
for the red Wolff ; from now onwards only he can write the 
history of France. Was there ever a coup made in the 
world with sillier proclamations than this one ? And the absurd 
Napoleonic apparatus, the anniversary of the coronation and 
of Austerlitz, the provocation against the consular constitution 
and so on — that such a thing could succeed if even for a day 
really does degrade our French gentlemen to an infantile level 
which has never been equalled. 

The capture of the great spokesmen of order J was splendid, 
of little Thiers and of the bold Changarnier quite excellent. 
Splendid too was the session of the rump parliament in the 
tenth arrondissemmt with M. Berryer shouting Long Live the 
Republic ! out of the window, until in the end the whole lot 

^ This letter was written the day after Louis Bonaparte, President of the French 
Republic since December 1848, had carried out his coup (TMat, dissolving the 
National Assembly and the Coimcil of State. Louis Bonaparte was proclaimed 
Emperor (Napoleon III) in December 1852. [Ed, Eng, ed.\ 
t Eighteenth Brumaire (9 November,. 1799)* The day on which the later 
Emperor Napoleon I overthrew the Directory and achieved supreme power as 
First Consul. He was proclaimed Emperor in 1804, 

{ The Party of Order was the royalist coalition of landowners, financiers, and 
big industrialists by means of which Louis Napoleon had governed after becoming 
President in 1848. {Ed. Eng, ed:] 
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were taken and shut up with soldiers in a barracks’ square. 
And then stupid Napoleon, who immediately packs up to 
move into the Tuileries. If one had plagued oneself for a 
whole year one could not have invented a finer comedy. 

And in the evening, when stupid Napoleon had at last flung 
himself into the long-yearned-for bed in the Tuileries, then the 
silly blockhead must really have begun to wonder what he was 
up to. The Consulate without the First Consul ? No greater 
internal difficulties than had been usual for the last three years, 
no exceptional financial stringency — even in his own purse — 
no coalition at the frontiers, no St. Bernard to cross, no Marengo 
to win ! Enough to drive one to desperation, really. And now 
no longer even a National Assembly to bring to nought the 
great schemes of the misunderstood man ; no, for to-day at 
any rate the ass is so free, so unfettered, so absolutely like the 
old man on the evening of the Eighteenth Brumaire, .so com- 
pletely unrestrained that he can’t help exposing his asinine self 
in all directions. Appalling perspective of no resistance ! 

But the people, the people ! — The people does not care a 
damn about all this business, is as pleased as a child at its boon 
of the franchise and will probably use it like a child too. What 
can come of the ridiculous elections on Sunday week if they 
ever happen at all? No press, no meetings, martial law in 
abundance, and on the top of it all the order to provide a 
deputy in fourteen days. 

But what is to come of the whole business ? “ If we regard it 
from the standpoint of world history ” a splendid subject for 
declamation presents itself. For instance : it remains to be 
seen if the Prastorian regiments of the Roman Empire, which 
presupposed a widely extended state organised throughout on 
military lines, a depopulated Italy and the absence of a modern 
proletariat, is pos.sible in a geographically concentrated, thickly 
populated country like France, with a large industrial prole- 
tariat. Or : Louis Napoleon has no party of his own ; he has 
trodden the Orleanists and Legitimists under foot, he must 
now make a turn to the Left. A turn to the Left imi)lies an 
amnesty, an amnesty implies a collision, etc. Or again : uni- 
versal franchise is the basis of Louis Napoleon’s power, he 
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cannot attack it, and universal franchise is now incompatible 
with a Louis Napoleon. And other similarly speculative themes 
which could be spun out splendidly. But after what we saw 
yesterday, the people cannot be relied on for anything and it 
really seems as if old Hegel in his grave were acting as World 
Spirit and directing history, ordaining most conscientiously that 
it should all be unrolled twice over, once as a great tragedy and 
once as a wretched farce, with Caussidiere for Danton, Louis 
Blanc for Robespierre, Barth^lemy for St. Just, Flocon for 
Carnot, and the mooncalf [Louis Napoleon] with the first 
dozen debt-encumbered lieutenants to hand for the Little 
Corporal [Napoleon I] and his Round Table of marshals. And 
so we should already have arrived at the Eighteenth Bru- 
maire. 

The behaviour of the people of Paris was childishly stupid. 
It’s not our business : if the president and the assembly are 
murdering each other — what does it matter to us ! But that 
the army should take on itself to present France with a govern- 
ment — and with such a government into the bargain — that 
surely does concern them, and the mob will begin to wonder 
what sort of a free ” universal suffrage this is which it is now 
to exercise for the first time since 1804 ! ” 

How much further the World Spirit, who is obviously very 
much annoyed with humanity, will conduct this farce, whether 
we shall see Consulate, Empire, Restoration, etc., passing 
before our eyes in the course of a year, whether the Napoleonic 
dynasty too will have to be thrashed in the streets of Paris 
before it becomes impossible in France, the devil only knows. 
But it looks to me as if the thing would take a remarkably crazy 
turn and as if the Crapauds* were going to meet with a marvel- 
lous humiliation. 

Granted even that Louis Napoleon consolidates himself for 
the moment, such silly nonsense cannot last after all, even if 
the French have sunk to the lowest possible depths But what 
then ? There , is damned little Red in the outlook, that is 
pretty clear, and if M. Blanc and Ledru-Rollin packed up their 

CrapaudSs Literally toads. Slang nickname for the French bourgeois used by 
Marx and Engels. 
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baggage yesterday afternoon* they can only unpack it 
again to-day. The thunderous voice of the people has not 
recalled them as yet. 


TfThis letter gives an extraordinarily clear and correct esti- 
mate of Louis Bonaparte’s coup d'itat on December 2, 1851, 
which was confirmed by subsequent events. In a letter written 
to Marx on April 26, 1853, Engels gave the following descrip- 
tion of the economic consequences of Napoleon’s coup d'itat : 

■ “ ... In France commerce already seems to be on the down- 
grade. There is a special decline in the direct imports of cotton 
from America. The American exports are as follows, from 
September i to April 6 of each year : 


To England . . 

1853 

185s 

i8jz 

1830 

1,100,000 

930,000 

757,000 

592,000 

To France 

257,000 

302,000 

246,000 

192,000 

To all other 
countries . . 

204,000 

189,000 

163,000 

105,000 


“ So that France is the only country which, in spite of the 
enormous American harvest, has taken less than last year and 
scarcely more than in the year of political depression, 1851, 
when order and society were about to be engulfed in the 
abyss of socialism. In 1852 the imports show the temporary 
magical effect of the coup d’itat: 1853 shows the reverse. 
Something was always being sent from Liverpool to Havre, 
but no longer so much as formerly. In other respects too, 
French industry does not seem to be exactly flourishing. This 
time the thing ?eems to be really serious and to be particularly 
due to the fact that French goods are being supplanted in the 
foreign markets by -home manufactures. The enormous expul- 
sion of workers in 1851-52 is beginning to bear fruit ; I am 
convinced that it has very specially contributed to the exten- 
sion and improvement of the English and American manufac- 
ture of Parisian goods, bronzes, etc. To-day law and order are 
still driving the proletariat across the frontiers with impunity, 
though a thousand times less than formerly. Even in a time of 

* In order to return to Prance from London where they were living; as political 

refugees. 
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the most perfect peace this method of government by the 
continual explPitation of conspiracy, with its perpetually 
renewed banishment of proletarians, would be bound to drive 
French industry to the devil ; the English and the Yankees 
certainly know how to take advantage of the useful side of it ! ” 

The collapse of 1870 was the immediate result of the events 
of the years 1850-51. In estimating the political situation 
resulting from the coup d’etat Engels wrote on December ii, 
1851 : “ it cannot be denied that if, during a revolutionary 
development, the revolutionary party begins to let decisive 
turning points pass without having a word to sayj or if it 
intervenes without gaining the victory, that party can be fairly 
certainly regarded as having gone to pieces for a time. Witness 
the insurrections after Thermidor* and after 1830 ; and the 
gentlemen who are now saying so loudly that ‘the real people 
is only awaiting its opportunity’ are in danger of gradually 
landing in the same boat as the impotent Jacobins of 1795-99 
and the Republicans of 1831-39 and greatly discrediting 
themselves.” 

Later, in his notes on The Dialectics of Nature and Natural 
Science, 1873-76, Engels wrote regarding the events of 1848 and 
1851 : 

“ In history it is in all the critical epochs of leading nations 
that movement through contradiction comes out really clearly. 
At such moments a nation only has the choice between two 
horns of a dilemma : Either — Or ! And indeed the question 
is always put in a totally different way from that desired by 
the amateurs of politics among the philistines of every period. 
Even the liberal German philistine of 1848 found himself in 
1849 suddenly, unexpectedly and against his own will faced by 
the question : Return to the old reaction in a more acute 
form, or, advance of the revolution to a republic, perhaps even 
to the one and indivisible republic with a socialistic background. 
He did not stop long to think and helped to create the Manteuf- 
fel reaction as the fhiit of German liberalism. In just the same 
way the French bourgeois of 1851 found himself faced by a 
dilemma which he had certainly never expected — namely : 
Caricature of empire, Prsetorian rule, and France exploited by 

* One of the months in the calendar of the French Revolution. On the gth 
Thermidor Quiy 27), 1794, the dictatorship of the_ petty bourgeoisie (Jacobins) 
was overthrown by the bourgeois counter-revolution. (See Letter 198 of this 
volume.) 
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a gang of blackguards, or, a social-democratic republic. And 
he prostrated himself before the gang of blackguards so that he 
might continue his exploitation of the workers under their 
protection.” [Marx-Engels Archiv., Bd. 11 , S 190.) 

For the social basis of Bonapartism see Marx : The Eighteenth 
Bruniaire of Louis Bonaparte, and Engels : The Housing ^lestion. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877). French historian, 
bourgeois politician and business man. From 1832 onwards 
Minister in Louis-Philippe’s government. In 1871 head of the 
Versailles Government, the butchers of the Paris Commune. 
Until May 24, 1873, President of the Third Republic. In 
Marx’s Civil War in France he is characterised as “ the complete 
intellectual expression of the class corruption of the French 
bourgeoisie,” “ a master of petty government knavery, a vir- 
tuoso in perjury and treachery,” “ consistent only in his greed 
for riches and his hatred for those who produce them.” 

Dupin, Andr6 Marie J.J. (1783-1865). Lawyer and basiness 
man. In 1830 Louis Philippe appointed him Public Pro.st'cutor 
in the Court of Appeal. He was an opponent of Thiers not on 
principle but from rivalry. For eight years from 1832 he was 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. On February 24,1 8. j.8, 
having faithfully served Louis Philippe, he recognised the 
Republic, declaring that for a long time already the adminis- 
tration of justice had been conducted in the name of the 
French people. But in 1851 he was one of the first to support 
Bonaparte when he saw that the latter’s success was assured. 
After the coup Titat of December 2 he retained his position as 
Public Prosecutor. 

Gavaignag, Lours Eugene (1802-57). Bourgeois-democratic 
general. Executioner of the Parisian proletariat in the year 
1848. He made his military career in Africa (he was Governor 
of the French Colony of Algiers). In 1848 he was Minister for 
War in the Provisional Government. In the June days of 1848 
he organised the brutal suppression of the Paris workers’ rlsitig, 
when artillery was employed in street fighting for the first 
time. He unsuccessfully opposed Louis Bonaparte in the 
Presidential elections. 

Changarnier, Nicolas (1793-1877). French gcn(;ral, 
General Governor of Paris after the February Revolution of 
1848, then member of the National Assembly. As he was an 
Orleanist, Napoleon removed him in 1851 from his post as 
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Gommander-in-Chief of the National Guard and of the military 
division of Paris. 

Barrot, Odillon (1791-1873). Lawyer and bourgeois poli- 
tician. Made Premier — at the head of the Party of Order ’’ — 
for the first year after Louis Bonaparte became President in 
1848. 

Lowe von Kalbe (1814-66). A doctor. In 1848 became a 
member of the Frankfurt Parliament, in which he bdonged to 
the Left. In 1849 elected as first Vice-President. When the 
Left “ rump parliament ” transferred itself to Stuttgart he was 
elected as its Speaker. After the revolution he emigrated. 

Wolff, Ferdinand — '' Red Wolff.’’ Nicknamed Red ” 
from his red beard and radical views. A revolutionary close to 
Marx, a member of the editorial staff of the Neue Rheinische 
Zdtung, Emigrated and lived in England. In the year Marx 
died Wolff was head of an educational institution. 


18. Marx to Weydemeyer 

London, 5 March, 1852. 

. . . Your article against Heinzen, which Engels unfortunately 
sent me too late, is very good, both brutal and subtle — a com- 
bination which should be found in any polemic worthy of the 
name. I gave this article to Ernest Jones, and enclosed you 
will find a communication for you from him intended for 
publication. As Jones writes very illegibly, with abbreviations, 
and as I assume that you are not an out-and-out Englishman 
as yet, l am sending you together with the original a copy made 
by my wife, and at the same time the German translation, as 
you must have them both printed side by side, original and 
translation. After the letter from Jones you can make the 
following addition : With regard to George Julian Harney, 
who is also one of Herr Heinzen’s authorities, Harney pub- 
lished our Communist Manifesto in English in his Red Republican 
with a note saying that it was “ the most revolutionary docu- 
ment ever given to the world,” and in his Democratic Review he 
translated the articles I wrote in the Neue Rheinische ^eitung on 
the French reyolution, Heinzen’s discarded ” wisdom. In an 
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article on Louis Blanc he refers his readers to these articles as 
the “ true criticism ” of the French affair. For the rest, in 
England there is no need to support oneself only upon the 
“ extremists.” If a member of Parliament in England becomes 
a Minister he has to be re-elected, so Disraeli, the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, writes to his electors on March i : 

“ We shall endeavour to put an end to a class struggle which 
in recent years has had such a harmful effect on the well-being 
of this kingdom.” 

On which The Times comments on March 2 : “If anything 
could divide the classes in this country up to a point whicli 
would make further reconciliation impossible, it would be a 
tax on foreign corn.” 

And in case a chap like Heinzen, with his ignorant faith in 
“ characteristics,” should imagine that the aristocracy arc for 
and the bourgeoisie against corn laws, because the former want 
“ monopoly ” and the latter ’‘‘freedom ” — a worthy of this sort 
only sees contradictions in this abstract form — it is to be noted 
that in the eighteenth century the English aristocracy were for 
“ freedom ” (of trade) and the bourgeoisie for “ monopoly ” — 
the same relative position that we find at this very moment 
between these two classes in Prussia with regard to “ corn 
laws.” The Neue Preussische Z^itmg is the most violent free- 
trader. 

Finally, in your place I should in general remark to the 
democratic gentlemen that they would do better first tf) 
acquaint themselves with bourgeois literature before they 
presume to yap out their contradictions of it. For instance, 
these gentlemen should study the historical works of 'riiierry, 
Guizot, John Wade, etc., in order to enlighten themselves a.s to 
the past “ history of classes.” Before they try to criticise the 
criticism of political economy they should acquaint themselves 
with the first foundations of political economy. One has only 
to open Ricardo’s great work, for example, to find these words 
on the first page : “ The produce of the earth — all that is 
derived from its surface by the united application of labour, 
machinery and capital — ^is divided among three classes of the 
community, namely, the proprietor of the land, the owner of 
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the stock or capital necessary for its cultivation, and the 
labourers by whose industry it is cultivated.”* 

That bourgeois society in the United States has not yet 
developed far enough to make the class struggle obvious and 
comprehensible is most strikingly proved by C. H. Carey (of 
Philadelphia), the only American economist of importance. He 
attacks iJwario, the most classic representative (interpreter) of the 
bourgeoisie and the most Stoical adversary of the proletariat, as 
a man whose works are an arsenal for anarchists, socialists, and 
all the enemies of bourgeois society. He reproaches not only 
him but Malthus, Mill, Say, Torrens, Wakefield, McCulloch, 
Senior, Wakley, R. Jones, etc., the master-minds among the 
economists of Europe, with rending society and preparing civil 
war because they show that the economic bases of the different 
classes are bound to give rise to a necessary and ever-growing 
antagonism. He tries to refute them, not indeed like the 
fatuous Heinzen by deriving the existence of classes from the 
existence oi political privileges and monopolies , but by attempting 
to make out that economic conditions — ^rent (landed property), 
profit (capital), and wages (wage labour) instead of being condi- 
tions of struggle and antagonism are rather conditions of co- 
operation and harmony. All he proves, of course, is that he is 
taking the “ undeveloped ” conditions of the United States for 
“ normal conditions.” 

And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering 
the existence of classes in modern society nor yet the struggle 
between them. Long before nre bourgeois historians had 
described the historical development of this class struggle and 
bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the classes. 
What I did that was new was to prove : (i) that the existence 
of classes is only bound up with particular, historic phases in the 
development of production ; (2) that the class struggle necessarily 
leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat ; (3) that this dictator- 
ship itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition of all 
classes and to a classless society. 

Ignorant louts like Heinzen who deny not merely the class 

• David Ricardo, On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 1817. 
Author^s Preface. 
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struggle, but even the existence of classes, only prove that, 
despite all their blood-curdling yelps and the humanitarian 
airs they give themselves, they regard the social conditions 
under which the bourgeoisie rules as the final product, the non 
plus ultra [final limit] of history, and that they are only the slaves 
of the bourgeoisie. And the less these clowns thcmstJvcs under- 
stand even of the greatness and temporary nece.s.sity of the 
bourgeois regime the more disgusting is their servitude. 

From the above notes take anything you think suitable. For 
the rest, Heinzen has adopted “centralisation ” from us in place 
of his “ federative republic.” When the views which we are 
now spreading about the classes have become platitudes and a 
part of the furniture of the “ ordinary human mind,” then the 
lout will announce them with a lot of noise as the latest product 
of “ his own penetration ” and start barking against cmr further 
development. So by “ his own penetration ” he yelped against 
the Hegelian philosophy as long as it was progressive. Now he 
is feeding himself on the stale fragments of it which have been 
spewed out undigested by Ruge. 


^Weydemeyer (Note to Letter 14) had written an article 
against Heinzen in an American periodical, The Democrat. 
Marx’s letter deals with this article. In the letter wliich Marx 
enclosed from Ernest Jones to Weydemeyer, Jones wrote that it 
was impossible for anyone with the faintc.st knowledge of 
English conditions to ignore the class war, 

Heinzen, Karl (1809-80). A doctor by profession. Bour- 
geois democrat. Editor of several German-American papens. 
Opponent of Marx and Engels. A narrow-minded petty 
bourgeois who held that the despotic powers of the German 
princes were the root of all evil — hence he got the nickname of 
“ the prince-killer.” He regarded the “ class struggle ” as ;* 
mad idea of the Communists. In support of his views he had 
cited the Chartist leader, Ernest Jones. 

Jones, Ernest (1819-69). [Son of a British ofliccr]. Educated 
in Germany. Called to the Bar. Became a Chartist in 1846. 
A first-class orator who rapidly became famous. At the Chartist 
Convention of 1848 he was a delegate from Halifax and was 
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elected a member of the Executive Committee of the Chartist 
Party. In July 1848 he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for his revolutionary activities. After his release in 1850 
he became the leader of the Left wing of the Chartists. From 
1852 onwards he edited the Chartist People's Paper y of which 
the first number appeared in May 1852. (See Letter 31.) The 
paper continued until 1858. [See also Note (Schulze-Delitzsch) 
p. 1 49.] Jones’s best period was 1851-53 when he was under the 
influence of Marx. (For Jones and Marx’s breach with him 
see Letters 35, 36, 41.) 

Harney, George Julian (1817-97). Radical Chartist 
leader (1842-48). Editor of the Chartist paper The Northern Star, 
In this capacity he came into close connection with Marx and 
Engels. He came out in favour of the use of force (^‘ physical 
force man ”) and a revolutionary representation of the people. 
At the Chartist Convention he opposed the exclusive use of 
legal methods of struggle. It was Harney who maintained the 
contact between the Chartists and the Continental workers and 
revolutionaries. 

[‘‘We were in contact with the revolutionary section of the 
English Chartists through Julian Harney, editor of the central 
organ of the movement, The Northern Star, to which I con- 
tributed,” writes Engels in his preface (1885) to the Cologne 
Trial, Besides the articles contributed by Engels (1846-48) 
there was also published in The Northern Star (July 25, 1846) an 
Address of the German Democratic Communists of Brussels to Mr, 
Feargus O'Connor, congratulating him oii his success in the 
Nottingham election and signed by Marx, Engels and Ph. 
Gigot. In 1845 Harney founded a London branch of the 
international society known as the Fraternal Democrats (See 
Letter i) : Marx and Engels both spoke at a meeting organised 
by this society in Drury Lane, London, on November 29, 1847, 
the anniversary of the Polish revolution of 1830. Harney was 
a member of the Communist Correspondence Committee set 
wp in London. Harney and Jones met Marx in Paris in March 
1848 after Marx’s expulsion from Belgium. The first English 
translation of the Communist Manifesto, to which Marx refers 
above, was published in The Red Republican in 1850. Owing to 
proceedings taken against it under the Stamp Act, this paper 
changed its name to The Friend of the People in December 1850.] 
{Ed, Eng, ed,'] 
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Later on Harney became a member of the First Interna- 
tional but was not further prominent politically. In his letter 
to Engels on February 23, 1851, Marx gives the following 
characterisation of Harney : “ He likes theatrical effect. 
is unquestionably eager for applause, I will not say vain. 
There is no doubt that he is himself deeply dominated by 
phrases and develops a very rich assortment of emotional gas. 
Is all the more deeply involved in democratic rubbish because 
he Ukes to take the floor. He has a double spirit : one made 
for him by Friedrich Engels, another which is all his own. 
The first is a kind of strait-jacket to him. The other Is himself 
naked and unadorned.” 

(For Marx and Engels on the Chartist movement sec Note 
to Letter 31.) 


19. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester], 24 September, 185a. 

The crapauds* are doing well. With the temporary pros- 
perity, and prospects of the glory of an empire, the workera 
seem to have become completely bourgeois after all. It will 
take a severe chastisement by crises if they are to become good 
for anything again soon. If the next crisis is a mild one Bona- 
parte may be able to steer through it. But it looks as if it was 
going to be damned serious. No crisis is worse than one in 
which over-speculation in production is .slowly developing, for 
it requires as many years to develop its re.sults a.s a crisis in 
the trade in products and stocks and shares requires months. 
And with old Wellington has been buried not only the common 
sense of old England but old England itself, in the person of 
its sole surviving representative. What remains arc inconse- 
quent sporting characters like Derby and Jewish swindlers like 
Disraeli — ^who are as much caricatures of the old Tories as 
Monsieur Bonaparte is of his uncle. 


t Wellington, Duke of (1769-1852). Fought in India 1796- 
1805, first in Mysore and then in the Mahratta War. Led 

* See footnote, Letter 17. 
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forces which defeated Napoleon’s armies in Spain and Portugal 
1808-14. Commanded allied forces at Waterloo, 1815, where 
Napoleon’s army was defeated. Prime Minister 1828-30. 
Opposed (franchise) Reform Bill but withdrew opposition when 
he saw it was hopeless. Opposed abolition of flogging in the 
army. Organised military forces against the great Chartist 
demonstrations in April 1848. \Ed. Eng. ed.^ 

Of Wellington Engels had written in a letter to Marx on 
April II, 1851 : 

“ I am also gradually beginning to get clearer about Welling- 
ton. A self-willed, tough, obstinate Englishman with all the 
good sense and all the resourcefulness of his nation ; slow in 
his deliberations, cautious ; never, despite the most colossal 
luck, reckoning on a lucky accident ; he would be a genius if 
common sense were not incapable of soaring into genius. 
Everything he does is a model, nothing a masterpiece. A 
general like Mmself might have been created for the English 
army, in which every soldier, every sub-lieutenant is a little 
Wellington in his own sphere.” 


20. Marx to Engels 

[London] 23 February, 1853. 

. . . You have seen that Kossuth, through an American fili- 
buster, Captain Mayne Reid, has disowned his alleged Milan 
proclamation. Now yesterday Szemere writing to me from 
Paris says he knows positively thht the proclamation was authentic. 
As a matter of fact that was already obvious from its contents. 
The “ Leader ” (Mazzinist) “ deems it his duty to caution his 
readers that this affair lies entirely between Mr. Kossuth and 
Mr. Mazzini and that the latter is abserd from England.’”" You 
will have read Della Rocca’s declaration in the Daily Mews 
yourself — aimed directly against Agostini and indirectly also 
against Kossuth. The noble pair of brothers seems to be 
divided. Kossuth is as false as he is cowardly. . . . 

While the Milan affair is a wretched finale to Mazzini’s 
eternal conspiracies and while I am strongly of opinion that 
he has damaged himself personally, it seems equally certain to 
^ Qtiotcd in English. 
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me that tliis event is on the whole favourable to the re\'oIu- 
tionary movement. Especially because of the brutal way in 
which the [Austrians]* plunder. If Radel.skyf had followed 
Strassoldo’s example, praised the citizens of Milan for their 
“ exhibition of order,” described the whole thing as the miser- 
able putsch of a few “ miscreants ” and in token of his confidence 
allowed the reins to be slackened in appearance, then the revo- 
lutionary party would have been discredited before God and 
the world. But by introducing a complete s>,stem of plunder 
he turns Italy into that “ crater of revolution ” which Mazzini 
has never been able to conjure forth l,>y his declamations. 

And another thing. Would any one of us have belicv(xl that 
after their four years of victory, war preparations and boasting, 
the reactionary forces would feel so immeasurably leclde that 
they would let fly a regular scream of terror at the finst putsch ? 
The faith of these fellows in the revohttion is unshtikable. 
They have now once more provided the whole world with 
evidence of their insecurity. While the migres are in reality 
completely bankrupt and can’t say boo to ;i goose, their power 
is being trumpeted through all the government newsptipers 
and the belief sown that a web of conspiracies is being wox-en 
around good citizens on every side. 


XThe Milan revolt took place in 1853 ; it was only a flash 
in the pan and ended unsuccessfully. 

Kossuth, Ludwig (1802-94). Hungarian nationalist. Dic- 
tator in the year 1848. Chairman of the Committee of National 
Defence. After the defeat at Temeszvar he abdicated his 
dictatorial powers to General Gorge! (August ii, 1849). Emi- 
grated to England. Marx accuses this hero of the bourgeoisie 
of cowardice, because after the failure of the revolution he 
disavowed his proclamations calling for revolution. For tlu 
attitude of Marx after the defeat of the Paris Commune see The 
Civil War in France and Letters 155, 160, etc. 

* Paper damaged here. 

t Radetsky. Field-Marshal commanding the Austrian forces. {Ed, Eng. id.] 
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21. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester, about 18 May, 1853]. 

Yesterday I read the book on Arabian inscriptions which I 
spoke to you about. It is not uninteresting stuff, although the 
parson and Bible apologist peeps out everywhere in a revolting 
way. His greatest triumph is that he is able to demonstrate a 
few blunders made by Gibbon in ancient geography and from 
this to conclude that Gibbon’s theology is also to be rejected. 
The thing is called : The Historical Geography of Arabia, by the 
Reverend Charles Forster. The best that one gets out of it 
is that : 

(1) The alleged genealogy of Noah, Abraham, etc., given 
in Genesis is a fairly exact enumeration of the then existing 
Bedouin tribes according to the greater or less degree of kinship 
between their dialects, etc. It is well known that the Bedouin 
tribes to this day always call themselves Beni Saled, Beni 
Jussuf, etc., that is, the sons of so-and-so. This nomenclature, 
arising from the old patriarchal form of existence, finally results 
in that sort of genealogy. The enumeration in Genesis is more 
or less confirmed by the old geographers, while more modern 
travellers prove that the old names still mostly exist in an 
altered dialect. But all this reveals the fact that the Jews them- 
selves are nothing more than a small Bedouin tribe like the rest 
— brought into opposition to the other Bedouins by local condi- 
tions, agriculture, etc. 

(2) With regard to the great Arab invasion which we spoke 
about before : the Bedouins, just like the Mongols, made 
periodical invasions ; the Assyrian and Babylonian empires 
were founded by tribes of Bedouins on the same spot as was 
later the Khilafat of Baghdad. The founders of the Babylonian 
Empire, the Chaldeans, still exist in the same district under 
tllfe same name, Beni Chaled. The rapid establishment of great 
cities, Nineveh* and Babylon, took place in exactly the same 
way as the creation, only 300 years ago, of similar gigantic 
cities — Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Multan — ^in East India, as a 
result of the Afghan or Tartar invasions. This deprives the 
Mohammedan invasion of much of its distinctive character. 
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(3) Where they settled down, in the South-West, the Arabs 
seem to have been just as civilised a people as the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, etc. ; their buildings prove that. 'Hus also explains 
much in the Mohammedan invasion. So far as tin; religious 
swindle is concerned, from the ancient inscriptions in the 
South, in which the old national Arab tradit ion of monotheism, 
of which the Hebrew tradition is only a small part, still pre- 
dominates (as among the American Indians), it appears that 
Mohammed’s religious revolution, like every rcligi<nis movement, 
was formally a reaction, an alleged return to the old, the 
simple. 

It is now perfectly clear to me that the so-callcd sacred 
writings of the Jews are- nothing more than the record of the 
old Arabian religious and tribal tradition, modified by the 
early separation of the Jews from their tribally related but 
nomadic neighbours. The circumstance that on the Arabian 
side Palestine is surrounded by nothing but desert. Bedouin 
land, explains the separate development. But the old Arabian 
inscriptions and traditions and the Koran, added to the 
facility with which all the genealogies, etc., can now be 
unravelled, prove that the main content was Arabian, or 
rather Semitic in general — in the same relation as our German 
heroic sagas bear to the Edda. 


22. Marx to Engees 

London, 2 June, 1853. 

About the Hebrews and Arabians your letter interested me 
very much. For the rest : (i) A general relationship can be 
proved among all Oriental tribes, between the settlement of 
one section of the tribe and the continuance of the other in 
nomadic life, since history began. (2) In Mohammed’s time 
the trade route from Europe to Asia had been con.siderably 
modified and the cities of Arabia, which took a great part in the 
trade to India, etc., were in a state of commercial decay ; this 
in any case contributed to the impulse. (3) As to rcli^on, the 
question resolves itself into the general and therefore easily 
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answered one j why does the history of the East appear as a 
history of religions ? 

On the formation of Oriental cities one can read nothing 
more brilliant, vivid and striking than old Frangois Bernier 
(nine years physician to Aurengzebe) : Voyages contenant la 
description des itats du Grand Mogol, etc. [ Travels Containing a 
Description of the States of the Great Mogul, etc.'\. He also describes 
the military system, the way these great armies were fed, etc., 
very well. On these two points he remarks, among other 
things : “ The cavalry forms the principal section, the infantry 
is not so big as is generally rumoured, unless aU the servants 
and people from the bazaars or markets who follow the army 
are confused with the real fighting force ; for in that case I 
could well beHeve that they would be right in putting the 
number of men in the army accompanying the king alone at 
200,000 or 300,000 and sometimes even more, when for 
example it is certain that he will be a long time absent firom the 
principal town. And this will not appear so very astonishing 
to one who knows the strange encumbrance of tents, kitchens, 
clothes, furniture and quite frequently even of women, and 
consequently also the elephants, camels, oxen, horses, porters, 
foragers, provision sellers, merchants of all kinds and servitors 
which these armies carry in their wake ; or to one who under- 
stands the particular state and government of the country, 
Tiamely that the king is the sole and only proprietor of all the land* 
in the kingdom, from which it follows by a certain necessary 
consequence that the whole of a capital city* Hke Delhi or Agra 
lives almost entirely on the army and is therefore obliged to 
follow the king if he takes the field for any length of time. 
For these towns are and cannot be anything like a Paris, being 
properly speaking nothing but military camps,* a little better and 
more conveniently situated than in the open country.” 

"On the occasion of the march of the Great Mogul into 
Kashmir with an army of 400,000 men, etc., he says : “ The 
difficulty is to understand whence and how such a great army, 
such a great number of men and animals, can subsist in the 
field. For this it is only necessary to suppose, what is perfectly 

* Underlined by Marx. 
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true, that the Indians are very sober and very simple in their 
fooji, and that of all that great number of horsemen not the 
tenth nor even the twentieth part cats meat during the march. 
So long as they have their kkheri, or mixture of rict! and other 
vegetables over which when it is cooked they pour melted 
butter, they are satisfied. Further it is necessary to know that 
camels have extreme endurance of work, hunger and thirst, 
live on little and eat anything, and that as soon as the army 
has arrived the camel drivers lead them to graze in the open 
country where they eat everything they can find. Moreover, 
the same merchants who keep the bazaars in Delhi are forced 
to maintain them in the country too, likewise the small mer- 
chants, etc. . . . And finally with regard to forage, all these 
poor folk go roaming on ail sides in the villages to buy and to 
earn something, and their great and common resort is to scrape 
whole fields with a sort of small trowel, to crush or cleanse the 
small herb which they have scratched up and to bring it to 
sell to the army. . . 

Bernier rightly considers that the basic form of all phenomena 
in the East — he refers to Turkey, Persia, Hindustan— is to be 
found in the fact that no private property in land existed. This is 
the real key, even to the Oriental heaven. 


f Bernier, Franqois (1625-88), of whose seventeenth-century 
French work Marx here makes such brilliant use, travelled in 
Syria and Egypt before settling for twelve years in India as 
physician to the great Mogul Empercr — ^Aurengzebe. In 1685 
he visited England. He was well known in the literary circles 
of Park in Louis XIV’s time. [£rf. Eng. 


23. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester,] 6 June, [1853.] 
The absence of property in land is indeed the key to the 
whole of the East. Here lies its political and religious history. 

* Qjiotcd from the French. 
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But how does it come about that the Orientals do not arrive at 
landed property, even in its feudal form ? I think it is mainly 
due to the chmate, together with the nature of the soil, especially 
with the great stretches of desert which extend from the /Sahara 
straight across Arabia, Persia, India and Tartary up to the 
highest Asiatic plateau. Artificial irrigation is here ihe first 
condition of agriculture and this is a matter either for the com- 
munes, the provinces or the central government. And an 
Oriental government never had more than three departments : 
finance (plunder at home), war (plunder at home and abroad), 
and pubhc works (provision for reproduction). The British 
government in India has administered numbers i and 2 in a 
rather more formal manner and dropped number 3 entirely, 
and Indian agriculture is being ruined. Free competition 
discredits itself there completely. This artificial fertilisation 
of the land, which immediately ceased when the irriga- 
tion system fell into decay, explains the otherwise curious fact 
that whole stretches which were once brilliantly cultivated are 
now waste and bare (Palmyra, Petra, the ruins in the Yemen, 
districts in Egypt, Persia and Hindustan) ; it explains the fact 
that one single devastating war could depopulate a country 
for centuries and strip it of its whole civilisation. Here too, I 
think, comes in the destruction of the Southern Arabian trade 
before Mohammed, which you very rightly regard as one of the 
chief factors in the Mohammedan revolution. I do not know 
the trade history of the first six centuries after Christ thoroughly 
enough to be able to judge how far general material world 
conditions caused the trade routes through Persia to the Black 
Sea and through the Persian Gulf to Syria and Asia Minor to 
be preferred to the route over the Red Sea. But in any case 
the relative security of the caravans in the ordered Persian 
Empire of the Sassanids was not without considerable effect, 
wmile between the years 200 and 600 the Yemen was almost 
continuously subjugated, invaded and plundered by the 
Abyssinians. The cities of Southern Arabia, which were still 
flourishing in the time of the Romans, were sheer ruined wastes 
in the seventh century ; within five hundred years the neigh- 
bouring Bedouins had adopted purely mythical, fabulous tradi- 
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tions of their origin (see the Koran and the Arabian historian 
Novairi), and the alphabet in which the inscriptions in that 
part are written was almost totally unknown, although there was 
no other, so that even writing had actually fallen into oblivion. 
Things of this sort imply, besides a “ superseding ” caused by 
some kind of general trade conditions, some absolutely direct 
and violent destruction which can only be explained by the 
Ethiopian invasion. The expulsion of the Abyssinians took 
place about forty years before Mohammed and was obviously 
the first act of the awakening Arabian national consciousness, 
which was also spurred by Persian invasions from the North, 
pushing forward almost to Mecca. I am only starting on the 
history of Mohammed hinasdf in the next few days ; up till 
now, however, the movement has .seemed to me to have the 
character of a Bedouin reaction against the settled but degener- 
ate fellahin of the towns, who at that time had also become very 
decadent in their religion, mingling a corrupt nature-cult with 
conrupt Judaism and Christianity. 

Old Bernier’s things are really very fine. It is a real delight 
once more to read something by a sober old clear-headed 
Frenchman, who keeps hitting the nail on the head without 
appearing to notice it. . . . 


24. Marx to Engels. 

London, 14 June, 1853. 

Carey, the American national economist, has published a new 
book. Slavery at Home and Abroad. Under ‘slavery’ are here 
included all forms of servitude, wage slaveiy, etc. He has sent 
me his book and has quoted me repeatedly (from the Tribune). 
Sometimes as “ a recent English writer,” sometimes as “ Corre- 
spondence of the JVeztf fork Tribune.^’ I told you before that in 
this man’s previously published works the “ harmony ” of the 
economic foundations of the bourgeois system was described 
and all the mischief was attributed to superfluous interference 
by the State. The State was his bogey. Now he is singing 
another tune. The root of all evil is the centralising eifect of 
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big industry. But this centralising effect is England’s fault 
again, because she turns herself into the workshop of the world 
and forces all other countries back to the rudest agriculture, 
divorced from manufacture. For the crimes of England the 
Ricardo- Malthus theory and especially Ricardo’s theory of 
ground rent are in their turn responsible. The necessary 
consequences alike of Ricardo’s theory and of industrial cen- 
tralisation would be Communism. And in order to avoid all 
this, to oppose centralisation by localisation and a combination 
of factories and agriculture scattered all over the country, the 
final recommendation of our ultra free-trader is — protective 
tariffs. In order to escape the effects of bourgeois industry, for 
which he makes England responsible, he resorts like a true 
Yankee to hastening this development in America itself by 
artificial means. His opposition to England, moreover, throws 
him into Sismondian praise of the petty bourgeoisie of Switzer- 
land, Germany, China, etc. This is the same fellow who used to 
sneer at France for its likeness to China. The only thing of 
positive interest in the book is the comparison between the 
former English Negro slavery in Jamaica, etc., and the Negro 
slavery of the United States. He shows that the main body of 
Negroes in Jamaica, etc., always consisted of newly imported 
barbarians, as under English treatment the Negroes were not 
only unable to maintain their population but lost two-thirds 
of the number annually imported ; the present generation of 
Negroes in America, on the other hand, is a native • product, 
more or less Yankee-ised, English speaking, etc., and therefore 
fit for emancipation. 

The Tribune is of course trumpeting Carey’s book with all its 
might. Both indeed have this in common, that under the guise 
of Sismondian philanthropic socialistic anti-industrialism they 
represent the Protectionists, i.e., the industrial bourgeoisie of 
America. This also explains the secret why the Tribune in spite 
of all its “ isms ” and socialistic humbug, can be the “ leading 
journal ” in the United States. 

Your article on Switzerland was of course a direct smack at 
the leader in the Tribune (against centralisation, etc.), and tlmr 
Carey. I have continued this hidden warfare in a first article 
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on India, in which the destruction of the native industry by 
England is described as revolutionary. Tliis will be very shocking 
to them. For the rest the whole rule of Britain in India was- 
swinish, and is to this day. 

The stationary character of this part of Asia — despite all the 
aimless movement on the political surface— is fully explained 
by two mutually dependent circumstances : (i) the public 
works were the business of the central government ; (2) be.sidc 
these the whole empire, not counting the few larger towns, 
was resolved into villages, which possessed a completely separate 
organisation and formed a little world in themselves. . . . 

These idyllic republics, which jealously guarded only the 
boundaries of their village against the neighbouring village, still 
exist in a fairly perfect form in the North-western parts of 
India which have but recently fallen into English hands. I do 
not think one could imagine a more solid foundation for the 
stagnation of Asiatic despotism. And however nxuch tlie 
English may have Irelandised the country, the breaking up of 
those stereotyped primitive forms was the sine qua non [essential 
condition] for Europeanisation. The tax-gatherer alone was 
not the man to achieve this. The destruction of their archaic 
industry was necessary in order to deprive the villages of their 
self-supporting character. 

In Bali, an island on the east coast of Java, this Hindu 
organisation, together with Hindu religion, is still complete — 
its traces, moreover, like those of Hindu influence, arc to be 
found throughout Java. As to the question of property, this is a 
very vexed question among the English writers on India. In the 
broken hill-country south of Grishna, property in land and soil 
does seem to have existed. In Java, on the other hand. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, former English Governor of Java, states in 
his History of Java that the sovereign was absolute landlord 
of the whole surface of the land “ where rent to any consider- 
able amount was attainable.” In any case it seems to have 
been the Mahommedans who first mainly established the 
principle of “ no property in land ” throughout the whole of 
Asia. 

About the villages mentioned above I notice also that they 
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already figure in Manu* and that the basis of the whole organisa- 
tion is according to him : ten under a superior collector, then 
a hundred and then a thousand. 


^Besides a scathing account of a parliamentary debate on 
India (June 3) Marx wrote his three articles on India for the 
New York Tribune at this time : The British Rule in India (June 
10), The East India Company — Its History and Results (June 24), 
The Future Results of British Rule in India (July 22). In these 
articles he exposed not only the horrors and brutalities of 
British rule, but the revolutionary role which the development 
of capitalism had to play in India. [Ed. Eng. ed.'l 

Carey, Henry (1793-1879). American economist, originally 
a bookseller. Opponent of Eucardo’s theory of rent ; at first a 
free-trader, later a protectionist. For his economic theory see 
also Letters 129, 131 of this volume. 


25. Marx to Engels 

London, 27 July, 1854. 

... A book that has interested me very much is Thierry’s 
Histoire de la Formation et des Frogrhs du Tiers etat [History of the 
Formation and Progress of the Third Estate), 1853. Remarkable 
how indignant this gentleman — the father of the “ class- 
struggle ” in French historical writing — ^waxes in his preface at 
the “ new ” writers who now see an antagonism between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat also, and would even detect 
traces of this opposition in the history of the tliird estate before 
1 789. He takes a lot of trouble to prove that the third estate 
includes all ranks and conditions except the clergy and 
nobility, and that the bourgeoisie plays its part as the repre- 
sentative of all these other elements. He quotes, for instance, 
from the reports of the Venetian Embassy : “ Those who are 
called the estates of the realm are of three orders of individuals : 
the clergy, the nobility, and the remaining order of those 

* The Code of Manu. The laws of ancient Hindu Society (Brahmanic). [Ed, 
Eng, ed,] 
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persons who by common consent may be called the peopled * If 
M. Thierry had read our things he would know that the definite 
opposition of the bourgeoisie to the people naturally only 
begins when the bourgeoisie ceases to be opposed to the clergy 
and nobility as the third estate. As to the “ roots in history,” 
“ of an antagonism bom only yesterday,^'* his book provides the 
best proof that these “ roots ” came into existence as soon as 
the third estate came into existence. This critic — otherwise 
clever in his own way — ^would be obliged to conclude from 
the Senatns populusque Romanus [Senate and people of Rome] 
that there was never any other opposition in Rome except 
that between the Senate and the people. What ha.s interested 
me is to see in the documents he quotes that the word “ catalla, 
capitalia ” — capital — appears with the rise of the communes. f 
Moreover, he has proved against his will that nothing did 
more to retard the French bourgeoisie in their victory than 
the fact that they did not decide until 1789 to make common 
cause with the peasants. He describes well, if not as a c<m- 
nected whole : (i) How from the first, or at least after the 
rise of the towns, the French bourgeoisie gets too much of 
its influence by constituting itself the parliament, the bureau- 
cracy, etc., and not as in England merely through commerce 
and industry. This is certainly still characteristic even of 
France at the present day. (2) From his account can be excel- 
lently demonstrated how the class arises, as the different forms 
in which its main gravity lies at different times, and the various 
fractions which gain influence through these forms, break down. 
This series of metamorphoses, leading up to the domination of 
the class, has never in my opinion — at any rate so far as the 
material is concerned — been thus presented before. Unfortti- 
nately, in dealing with the corporations, guilds, etc.-- with the 
forms, in short, in which the industrial bourgeoisie developed 
— ^he has confined himself almost entirely to general and geruVr- 
ally known phrases, although here too he alone knows the 

* Ujuderlincd by Marx, Qjioteci in Italian, 

t ** Cmmtm was the name taken, in France, by the nascent towns even brfam 
they had conquered from their feudal lords and masters local self-government and 
political rights as * the Third Estate.* ** Engels : Footnote to The Cmmmisi Mmi* 
festo, English edition i888. [Ed. Eng. id.] 
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material. What he develops and emphasises well is the con- 
spiratorial and revolutionary character of the municipal move- 
ment in the twelfth century. The German emperors— 
Frederick I and Frederick II for instance— issued edicts against 
these “ Commmiones ” [communes], conspiratioms [conspiracies], 
“ Conjurationes " [sworn confederacies], quite in the spirit of 
the German Fedeiral Diet ; e.g., in 1226 Frederick II takes on 
himself to declare all “ Consulates ” and other free municipal 
constituencies in the cities of Provence null and void ; “It has 
recently come to our knowledge that the guilds of certain cities, 
market-towns and other places, have, of their own will, con- 
stituted tribunals, authorities, offices, administrations and cer- 
tain other institutions of this kind, ... and because among many 
of them . . . such things have already developed into abuse and 
malpractices ... we hereby in virtue of our imperial power 
revoke these jurisdictions, etc., and also the concessions in 
regard to them obtained by our sure knowledge through the 
Counts of Provence and of Forcalquier, and declare them null 
and void.”* 

Further : “ We prohibit, also, all conventions and sworn 
confederacies within and without the cities : between city and 
city, between person and person or between city and person, 
of whatsoever kind they may be,” (Peace Decree of Fred- 
erick I).* 

“ That no city and no market-town may organise com- 
munes, constitutions, unions, leagues or sworn confederacies of 
any kind, no matter what they may call themselves, and that 
we neither can nor ought to allow, without the agreement of 
their lord, the cities and markets formed in our empire the 
right to establish communes, constitutions or conspiracies of 
any kind no matter by what name they may call themselves.” 
(Decree of King Henry against City Communes.)* 

» Is not this exactly the same stiff German professorial style 
which used to fulminate in later days from the “ Central 
Commission ” of the Confederation ? The Commune jurie 
[sworn commune] penetrated no further into Germany than 
Treves, and there Kaiser Frederick I made an end of it in 

Quoted in Latin* 
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ri6i : “ Every union of the citizens of Treves which is also 
called sworn confederacy and which we have alnflished in the 
city . . . but which as we have heard was neverlluiess later 
established, shall be dissolved and declared null and void.''* 

This policy of the German emperors was utilised by the 
French Wngs^ who gave secret support to the “ sworn con- 
federacies ” and “ communes ” in Lorraine, Alsar(r, Daupliine, 
Franche-Comt6, Lyonnais, etc., in order to detacli them from 
the German Empire ; “ According to the information which 
has reached our Highness, the king of France ... is se<‘king to 
corrupt the sincerity of your loyalty.” (Rudolph I, letter to llie 
citizens of Besan^on.*) Just the same policy which these 
fellows adopted to make the Italian cities (bielph. 

It is often funny how the word “ cemrww/o ” [commune, 
community] is heaped with abuse just as Gommnnisni is to-day. 
The parson Guilbert of Rayon, writes, for instance : “ Com- 
mmio'h a new and extremely bad namc.”t 

There is frequently something quite pathetic about the way 
in which the burghers in the twelfth century invi(<^ the peasants 
to escape to the cities, to the sworn communes. Ho for instance 
in the Charter of St. Quentin ; 

“ They ” (the citizens of St. Quentin) “ have sworn together 
each to give common aid to his confederate, to hav<? common 
counsel, common responsibility and common defen<’e. In 
common we have determined that whoever shall enter our 
commune and give us his aid whether by reason of flight <'ither 
from the power of his enemies or for oiIht olfcu e . . . shall be 
allowed to enter the commune, for the door is (>[ n to aU,% and 
if his lord has unjustly detained his goods and will not hold 
them rightfully we will execute justice ou that a(Xount.”§ 


^Thierry, Augustin (1795-1856). French bourgeois his- 
torian. Settled in Paris in 1814, got to know Saint Simon and 
became his secretary. Parted from him in 1817. From 1817-20 

* Qiioted in Latin, 
t ** Commmio mimm ac pessimum 
X Underlined by Marx* 

§ Quoted in French. 
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he worked hard at French history in order to combat the theories 
of the aristocracy and to prove the illegitimacy of their reac- 
tionary claims. He published his work in the collection Ten 
Tears of Historical Study (1834). In 1821 he published his Letters 
on the History of France and in 1825 his History of the Conquest of 
England by the Normans. He became blind in 1826 and from 
that time onwards withdrew from public activity. But he did 
not give up his work. Towards the end of his life he published 
three volumes of his Collection of Unpublished Documents on the 
History of the Third Estate. The book to which Marx refers in 
his letter was a sort of introduction to this collection. (See 
also page 56.) 


26. Marx to Engels 

London, 14 December, 1855. 

. . . You would never guess who came to see me the day 
before yesterday, in the evening — Edgar Bauer, whom I had 
not seen for about a year, and with him — Bruno [Bauer]. 
Bruno has already been here a fortnight and wants to stay about 
six months, “ in order to put his assertion to the test ” — a test 
which certainly cannot fail, considering the way he is setting 
about it. The man has visibly aged ; his forehead has developed 
and he now more , or less gives the impression of a pedantic old 
professor. For the moment he is lod^ng with Edgar — in a 
shack somewhere about the end of Highgate — and there he 
sits in the midst of the deepest petty-bourgeois misery, seeing 
and hearing nothing, too. This he believes to be London, 
imagining that except for thirty thousand privileged persons all 
Englishmen live like Edgar Bauer. His hatred and “ con- 
tempt ” for the country are therefore enormous. He feels as if 
he were living “in Treuenbrietzen.”* London is a regular 
‘Vprison ” when you come from “ Berlin.” It also came out 
incidentally that his present ideal is the ‘ East Friesian, 

“ Altenburgian ” and partly the “ Westphalian ” peasant • 
those true aristocrats. He is also convinced that no amount of 
subtle argument will do away with these louts they are the 

* Treuenbrietzen, a suburb of Potsdam. 
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rocks on which the modern levelling nonsense bemoaned by 
the “ dissolutionist " will come to grief. It i.s very curious to 
hear the “ Critique ” [“ Criticism ”] confess that ultimately its 
real basis is Berthold Auerbach. In his opinion, with the 
exception of a few “ purely commercial cities,” the lown.s are 
decaying in Germany, but the “country” is flourishing mag- 
nificently. He did not know a thing about the growth of 
industry but quietly lamented all the same that they were doing 
nothing now in Germany but make “ improvements.” 

The “ English language ” is “ miserable,” completely 
Latinised. Hereupon I proceeded to point out to him as a 
consolation that the Dutch and the Danes say the same about 
the German language and that the only genuine fellows who 
have not been corrupted by foreign tongues are the Icelanders. 
The old boy has occupied himself a great deal with languages. 
He speaks Polish and therefore declares that the PoliKh language 
is the “ most beautiful of all.” His language studies seem to 
have been very uncritical. Considers Dobrovski much “ ntorc 
important ” than Grimm, for instance, and caUs him the father 
of comparative philology. He has also allowed the Poles in 
Berlin to stufl?'him up with a tale that old Lclewel, in one of his 
latest works, has demolished Grimm’s History of the German 
Language. 


^During his student period in Berlin (1836-41) Marx was 
associated with the circle of Left Hegelians and was a member 
of the Young Hegelians’ Club. Of the members of this club, 
Bruno Bauer and Karl Friedrich Koppen had a great influence 
on the young Marx. 

Bauer, Bruno (1809-82). Was one of the leaders of the 
Young Hegelians in Berlin ; owing to his criticism of religion 
he was removed from his position as a lecturer at Bonn Uni- 
versity. He was the author of numerous critical works on reli- 
gion. Later on, he lived in very bad circumstances and at 
times had to support himself by small farming. Marx and 
Engels criticised Bauer, who did not move beyond the idealistic 
Hegelian philosophy. Bauer fought fiercely against the mate- 
rialist philosophy of Feuerbach, and especially against Marx 
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and Engels when by their materialistic “ turning upside down ” 
of the Hegelian dialectic they had developed the narrow, 
undialectic materialism of Feuerbach into dialectical historical 
materialism and on the basis of this theoretical realisation had 
taken a practical part in revolutionary struggle, while the 
Young Hegelians with Bauer at their head contented them- 
selves with phrases. Marx and Engels made a criticism of 
Bauer, who with idealistic presumption called himself “ the 
critic,” “the criticism,” above all in their polemical work The 
Holy Family, or a Criticism of the Critical Criticism (1845) and also 
in the German Ideology. {Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, I, 3, and 5.) 
Marx’s letters give a lifelike portrait of the ageing professor 
who had spent all his life in the backward, limited, petty- 
bourgeois conditions of Germany and had not passed beyond 
the confines of bourgeois thought. 

Bauer, Edgar. Bruno Bauer’s brother, who also belonged 
to the Young Hegelians and wrote several works of religious 
and political criticism of a bourgeois-liberal character. 

Auerbach, Berthold (1812-82). German writer. Author 
of romantic and idealised stories of peasant life. [jEd. Eng. ed.'\ 

Grimm, Jacob ( 1 785- 1 863) . Famous German philologist and 
Germanic scholar. From 1830 Professor of German Language 
and Literature in Gottingen. Dismissed in 1837 for his protest 
against the abrogation of the Hanoverian Constitution. Elected 
member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 1840. Author 
of the German Grammar, History of the German Language, of the 
great German Dictionary and of many other works on the history 
of language ; also published collections of historical, legal and 
literary documents from original sources. 


27. Marx to Engels 

London, 18 January, 1856. 

. . . Have seen Bruno again several .times. Romanticism 
repeals itself more and more as the “ presupposition ” of the 
critical criticism. In political economy he rhapsodises over the 
physiocrats, whom he misunderstands, and believes in the 
beneficent effects of landed property. Added to this he has a 
great opinion of the economic fantasies of Adam Miiller, the 
German romantic. In military science his highest authority 
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is the “ genius ” Balow. I told him that these latest disclosures 
of his enabled me fully to appreciate the arduous labour of his 
thought. As to Russia, he declares that the old order of things 
in the West must be done away with ; this can only happen 
from the East because only the Oriental po.ssesses r(“al hatred, 
namely, against the Western peoples, ami Rus.sia is the only 
compact power in the East, besides being the only country in 
Europe where “ coherence ” still exists. As for our illusions 
about internal class struggles : (i) the workens hav<; no 

“ hate ” ; (2) have never accomplished anything witii such 
hate as they do possess ; (3) are a “ mob ” (without interest 
for synoptikers) which can only be tamed and led by force and 
cunning ; (4) give them a penny rise and “ everything ” 
is settled. No one, moreover, who docs not Ijclong to the 
“ descendants of the conquerors ” can play any part in 
world history — except in the theoretical field. And here some- 
thing actually has been done in the last sixteen yeans, but only 
in Germany, and indeed only by Bruno. He has brought things 
to such a point that “ scientific ” theology has ceased to exist 
in Germany, the only place where it did exist, and that “ Tho- 
luck does not write any more.” What an immense result ! 
Otherwise a pleasant old gentleman. Thinks of stopping a year 
in England. I believe he is speculating on introducing the 
“ scientific theology ” which has ceased to exist in Germany, 
into England. Humboldt he calls a complete ass, Ix'cause he 
fraudulently appropriated the renown abroad which should 
belong to Bruno. ... 


f Muller, Adam (1799-1829). Philosopher with a reac- 
tionary theory of the state and romantic economist who serves 
to-day as the main source for Fascist theoreticians. In Capital, 
Vol. Ill, Chap. XXIV (Kerr edition, p. 467), Marx says of 
Mailer’s romantic economics : “ It is made up of current 
prejudices, skimmed from the most superficial semblance of 
things. This false and trivial substance is then supposed to be 
uplifted and rendered poetical by a mystifying mode of ex- 
pression.” 
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Bulow, F. W., Freiherr von (1755-1816). Prussian general 
in the period of the Prussian wars of liberation, 1813-15. 

Tholuck, Friedrich August (1799-1877). Theologian. 

Humboldt, Alexander VON (1769-1859). German scientisjt 
who did important work in natural science and geography and 
travelled extensively. 


28. Marx to Engels 

London, 12 February, 1856. 

. . . Have seen Bruno [Bauer] again once or twice since. 
The fellow obviously has a plan, as he came to his dear brother 
without a halfpenny. He is an old bachelor through and 
through, anxiously concerned about his conservation and 
preservation and not without some secret misgivings about his 
relation to the present time. By degrees he is beginning to find 
out that London is a remarkable place, that there are even 
“ coairasts between rich and poor” there, and other similar 
“ discoveries.” His superior airs and done-with-the-world pose 
on the one hand and his childish curiosity and rustic surprise 
at everything and anything on the other form a contrast 
anything but refreshing. He is now mainly grinding away at 
English. As soon as I have another meeting with him I will 
give you a report of it. 

29. Marx to Engels 

London, 5 March, 1856. 

Levy. Sent here by the Diisseldorf workers on a double com- 
mission. (i) To denounce Lassalle. And after a vety sharp examina- 
tion I think they are right. Lassalle quite transformed since the 
Countess got her 300,000 talers* — deliberately repulsing the 
workers, a sybarite, coquetting with the Blues. They further 
accuse him of having constantly exploited the party for his 
Privatdreck [wretched private aflFairs], even of having tried to use 
the workers for personal crimes in the interests of the case. The 

D 


^ A taler, 3 mark^. 
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case came to an end in this way ; Count Hatzfeld’s estate 
agent, Stockum, who, as you know, was later sentenced to five 
years’ hard labour at the Assizes, had fallen out with the Count. 
He let Lassalle know that he had documents in his possession 
which would land the Count in chains for perjury, forgery, etc. 
Lassalle promised him 10,000 talers and then persuaded the 
Chief Prosecutor, Kdsteritz (who has been forced to resign 
owing to this affair) to let the Count know that a charge lay 
against him. Hatzfeld is already dashing to Pari.s when 
Lassalle hands him the compromising documents and withdraws 
the charge on condition he signs the agreement with the Countess. 
(Kdsteritz of course merely acted as his tool.) Thus it was not 
his legal acumen but a regular low intrigue which brought about 
the sudden end of the case. He did not pay Stockum the 
10,000 talers and the workers say quite rightly that such a 
breach of faith could only be forgiven if he had handed over 
the money to the party instead of embezzling it for the Countess. 
They tell of a mass of dirty personal dealings which I cannot 
repeat because I forget them one after the other. Among others: 
Lassalle speculated in foreign government bonds with a Dussel- 
dorf man, Scheuer, who advanced him the money for this. 
They lost. In the meantime Scheuer went bankrupt. Lassalle 
wins the case. Scheuer demands the money he advanced 
Lassalle. Lassalle mockingly refers him to a Paragraph G of the 
Code,* which forbids speculation on foreign exchanges. The 
workers say they allowed everything Lassalle did to pass on the 
excuse that he was involved in the case as a matter of honour. 
Now, when he has won, instead of letting the Countess pay him 
for his work and making himself independent, he lives shame- 
fully under her yoke as a kept man, without any pretext what- 
ever. He always boasted about what he was going to do as 
soon as the case was won. Now in a deliberately provocative 
way he flings the workers aside as superfluous tools. He 
attended one more (private) meeting, on New Year’s Day, 
because a French colonel was present. To the general amaze- 
ment he spoke before sixty workers of nothing but the “ struggle 

• Code Na^leon. The French bourgeois statute book which was also in force 
in the Ehint JProvinccs. 
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of civilisation against barbarism,” of the western powers against 
Russia. They say his plan was to go to Berlin, play the great 
gentleman there and open a “ salon“ On his return from there 
he promised the Countess in Levy’s presence to create a “ court 
of literary men ” for her. He constantly, also ia Levy’s presence, 
expressed his “ longing for dictatorship,” etc., etc. (he seems to 
have quite a different idea of himself from what we have of 
him, he regards himself as a world-compeller because he was 
reckless in a personal intrigue, as if a man of real importance 
would sacrifice ten years to such a trifle) . To show how danger- 
ous he is, moreover : in order to smuggle a man from the 
workers’ party into the police as a sham spy he gave the man 
one of my letters and told him' to establish his credentials by 
saying he had stolen it from Lassalle. The workers say further 
that with his diplomatic ways he would never have come out 
so sharply against them if he did not directly intend to go over 
to the bourgeois, party. At the same time he credits himself 
with enough influence to be able to talk them over at the 
moment of an insurrection, if he gets up on a table and 
harangues the masses, etc. The hate against him is so great. 
Levy says, that whatever we might decide, the workers would 
massacre him if he was in Diisseldorf when a movement took 
place. They are convinced, moreover, that he will choose the 
right moment to betake himself elsewhere if anything suspicious 
comes to his ears. 

All these are only separate details of what I listened to and 
in patches retained. The whole has made a definite impression 
on Freiligrath and me, though I was much prejudiced in favour 
of Lassalle and greatly though I mistrust workers’ gossip. I 
have told Levy that of course it is impossible to come to a 
decision on a report from one side only 5 in any case suspicion 
was useful 5 they should continue to watch the man but for the 
time being avoid any open break ; we should perhaps find an 
opportunity of forcing Lassalle to take up a clear position, etc., 
etc. 

What do you think of it ? I should also like to know 
Lupus’s* opinion. 

Lupus— Wilhelm WolfiF, to whom Vol. I of Capital was dedicated. [Ed. Eng. ed. ] 
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2. The second object of Levy’s mission was to give me 
information about the position of the workers in the Rhine 
province. The Diisseldorf workers are still in contact with the 
workers of Cologne, where there are no longer any “ gentle- 
men.” But the chief propaganda is now among the factory 
workers in Solingen, Iserlohn and district, Elberfeld, and the mining 
district of Westphalia. 

In the iron districts the chaps want to take to force and are 
only to be restrained by the prospect of a French revolution 
and because “ the Londoners do not think the time has come 
yet.” If the thing drags on much longer Levy thinks it will 
be difficult to prevent a rising. But in any case an insurrection 
in Paris would be the signal. These people seem to be firmly 
convinced that we and our friends will hasten to them from the very 
first moment. Naturally they feel the need of political and mili- 
tary leaders. Nobody can blame them for that. But I am 
afraid that with their highly naturalistic plans they would have 
been smashed up four times over before we had perhaps even 
been able to leave England. In any case it is due to them that 
one should explain from the military point of view exactly 
what can and wSiat can not be done. I have told them, of 
course, that if circumstances permitted we would come and join the 
Rhenish workers that any rising on their own, without 
initiative in Paris, Vienna or Berlin, would be senseless ; that 
if Paris does give the signal, it would be well to risk everything 
in any case, for then even a momentary defeat could only have 
bad consequences fpr the moment ; that I would scriou.sly 
consult my friends on the question of what can be directly done 
by the working-class population of the Rhine Province itself, 
and that after a while they should send someone to London 
again, but that they should do nothing without previous agree- 
ment. ... 

^Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-64). Lawyer. Founder of 
reformism in the German labour movement. 

In 1857 he published his philosophicaf work, The Philosophy 
of Heraclitus the Dark of -Ephesus, with which Marx deals in 
Letter 37. His pamphlet, The Italian War and Prussia’s Task, 
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which Marx mentions in Letter 46, appeared in 1859 and his 
System of Acquired Rights in 1861 (Letters 51, 52). On May 23, 
1863 founded the Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein (General 
Association of German Workers) in which Lassalle played the 
leading part. In the Open Letter to the Workers' Committee of the 
Leipzig Workers' Association, which Lassalle had already written 
in February 1863, he laid down the two main demands of the 
Association : universal suffrage and state credits for producers’ 
co-operatives. (Letter 63.) Lassalle led the Association along 
the path of compromise with the Prussian Junker state and in 
secret negotiations with Bismarck promised him the support of 
the workers. (See Letters 73, 80, 81.) 

In July 1864 Lassalle went for a holiday to Switzerland and 
there became engaged to Helene von Dbnniges. When she 
was obliged by her parents to give him up he became involved 
in a duel with her fiance which led to his death. (See Letters 
69, 70.) 

Lassalle’s historical service was that he “ converted the 
working class from an appendage of the liberal bourgeoisie 
into an independent political party.” (Lenin, Collected Works, 
Russian edition, Vol. II, p. 480.) But “ Lassalle and the 
Lassalleans, in view of the weak chances of the proletarian and 
democratic way [of the bourgeois revolution in Germany] 
pursued a vacillating policy and adapted themselves to the 
hegemony of the Junker Bismarck. Their mistakes amounted 
to a deviation of the workers’ party on to the Bonapartist-state- 
socialist path.” (Lenin, Collected Works, Russian edition, Vol. 
XVI, p. 547.) A detailed characterisation of Lassalle as a 
politician will be found in Letter 81. 

Levy, Gustav. Dusseldorf merchant, one of the most active 
agitators in the Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein. 

Hatzfeld, Sophie yon. Countess (1805-89). Had much to 
suffer from her husband, Count Hatzfold ; Lassalle conducted 
the proceedings for her divorce for ten years and finally won 
the case. [See Letter 81 etc. for her later role.] 


30 Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 14 April, 1856 
Now the last phase of the swindle is beginning : Russia is 
importing capital and speculation, and with such distances and 
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railways hundreds of miles long the swindle will no doubt 
develop so well that in a short time it will break its neck. When 
first we hear of the Grand Irkutsk Trunk Line, with branches to 
Pekin, etc., then it will be time to pack up our traps. Thi.s time 
the crash will beat anything known before ; all the factors are 
there : intensity, universal extension, entanglement of all pos- 
sessing and ruling social elements. The most amusing thing 
about it is the English gentlemen who are nourishing themselves 
on the belief that with the “ healthy ” trade that exists here 
nothing of this kind can occur. It is clear enough that no big 
swindle can be carried out in industrial production, where it is 
well known that by a small capital investment in direct produc:- 
tion all the markets can be glutted within a year, and especially 
while such a colossal demand exists for capital to be invested in 
means of communication. But industrial production too is 
being increased considerably beyond its normal proportions by 
the communications swindle, only more slowly than in 1833-36 
and 1842-45, for instance. This year cotton prices are soaring 
rapidly in view of an unprecedented harvest of 3,500,000 bales, 
which seems no bigger this year, than, for instance, 2,500,000 
bales would have seemed to be in 1850. Added to this the 
Continent is taking nearly three times as much in comparison 
with England this year as it did five years ago, as the following 
table of exports from America, September i to April i of cac.h 
year, shows : 

In thousands of bales 

Exports for 7 months i8§6 i8^§ 18^4. i8§3 

To England .. 1,131,000 963,000 840,000 1,100,000 

To France . . 354,000 249,000 229,000 255,000 

To other European 

ports .. .. 346,000 167,000 179,000 204,000 

Thus the Continent, which in 1853 imported an amount 
equal to -ff-Q or one-third of the English imports,, in 1856 took 
or five-eighths. To this must also be added the exports to 
the Continent from England. You can see that Continental 
industry has increased quite out of all comparison with English 
industry, and Messrs, the Britons, being rather on the decline, 
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have every reason not to over-trade in their cotton industry. 
The best comparison, however, is between 1853 and 1856, 
because in both these years the harvest was very big — 
3,300,000 and 3,500,000 bales. The large export to France is 
only apparent, for part of it goes from Havre to Switzerland, 
Baden, Frankfort, and Antwerp. But it is in this enormous 
growth of Continental industry that the most vital germ of the 
English revolution is to be found. ... 


^Marx and Engels attached great importance to crises 
because they regarded them as the crudest expression of the 
conflict between the powerfully developed productive forces 
and the narrow productive relations in capitalist society. 
Hence they carefully studied the signs of the approach of crises 
and their course. In a letter to Bernstein, 25 January, 1882^ 
Engels wrote : 

“ That crises are one of the most powerful levers of revolu- 
tionary upheaval was already stated in The Communist Mani- 
festo and was treated in detail up to 1848 inclusive in the review 
in the Neue Rheinische Z^itung, where, however, it was shown too 
that returning prosperity also breaks revolutions and lays the 
basis for the victory of reaction.” 

In 1856-57 signs of the approach of a crisis called forth 
hopes of a revolution. Marx writes to Engels on September 
1856 : “ This time, moreover, the thing is on a European scale 
never reached before and I do not think we shall be able to 
sit here as spectators much longer. Even the fact that I have 
at last got to the point of furnishing a house again and sending 
for my books proves to me that the ‘ mobilisation ’ of our 
persons is at hand.” \ 

In a letter to Marx on 15 November, 185.^ Engels in 
analysing the course of the crisis, writes : “ Ir would be 

desirable for this ‘ improvement ’ to have merged into the 
chronic crisis before a second and decisive blow falls. Chronic 
pressure is necessary for a while in order to warm up the 
populations. The proletariat will then strike _ better, with 
better consciousness of its cause and more unity, just as a 
cavalry attack succeeds much better if the. horses have first to 
trot 500 paces in order to come within charging distance of 
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the enemy. I would not like anything to happen too soon, 
before all Europe is completely involved— the struggle after- 
wards would be harder, more tedious and more fluctuating. 
May or June would still be almost too early. The masses must 
have got damned lethargic after such long prosperity.” 

In the same letter Engels writes of the joy with which he 
awaits the revolution : 

“ From the time the swindle crashed in New York I had no 
more peace in Jersey* and feel in magnificent form amidst this 
general downbreak. The bourgeois filth of the last seven years 
had stuck to me to a certain extent after all, if it is washed 
away now I shall feel another fellow again. The crisis will do 
me as much good physically as a sea-bathe, I can see that 
already. In 1848 we said : Now our time is coming — and in a 
certain sense it came, but now it is coming altogether, now it 
will be a fight for life. This makes my military studies more 
practical at once. I am instantly throwing myself into the 
existing organisation and elementary tactics of the Prussian, 
Austrian, Bavarian and French armies, and beyond that into 
nothing but riding, that is, fox hunting, which is the real 
school.” These statements show how Marx and Engels studied 
crises, not from the point of view of abstract theoretical 
research, but as revolutionaries. 


. 31. Marx to Engels 

London, 16 April, 1856 

The day before yesterday there was a little banquet to 
celebrate the, anniversary of the People’s Paper, On this occasion 
I accepted the invitation, as the times seemed to demand it of 
me, and all the more since I alone (as announced in the paper) 
c5f all the refugees had been invited and the first toast also fell 
to me, and I was to speak for the sovereignty of the proletariat 
in all countries. So I made a little English speech which I shdll 
not allow to be printed.f The aim which I had in mind was 
achieved. Herr Talandier, who had to buy his ticket for 2 S. 6d., 
and the rest of the French and other refugees, have convinced 

• Where he had gone to recover from a serious illness. [Ed. Eng. «d.] 

t Marx’s s|>eecli» See page 90* 
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themselves that we are the only “ intimate allies ” of the 
Chartists and that though we refrain from public demonstra- 
tions and leave open flirtation with Chartism to the French- 
men, we have it in our power to reoccupy at any time the 
position already historically due to us. This had become all 
the more necessary because at the meeting I mentioned on 
25 February, under Pyat’s chairmanship, the German Knote* 
Scherzer (old boy) came forward and in truly awful Straubinger 
style, f denounced the German “ men of learning/’ the “ intel- 
lectual workers ” who had left them (the Knoten) va. the lurch 
and forced them to discredit themselves among the other 
nations. You know this Scherzer from Paris days. I have had 
some more meetings with friend Schapper and have found him 
a very repentant siimer. The retirement in which he has lived 
for the last two years seems rather to have sharpened his mental 
powers. You will understand that in any eventuality it may 
always be good to have the man af hand, and still more out of 
Willich’s hands. Schapper is now furious with the Knoten at 
the WindmiU. . . 

I fully agree with you about the Rhine province. The fatal 
thing for us is that I see something looming in the future which 
will smack of “ treachery to the fatherland.” It will depend 
very much on the turn of things in Berlin whether we are not 
forced into a position similar to that of the Mainz Clubbists in 
the old revolution. That will be hard. We who are so 
enlightened about our worthy brothers on the other side of the 
Rhine ! The whole thing in Germany will depend on the 
possibility of covering the rear of the proletarian revolution by 
a second edition of the Peasants’ War. Then the affair will 
be splendid. 


^•Knote, Handicraftsman, journeyman. Marx and Engels had their own 
frequent uses fpr this word between themselves, and no one English word conveys 
all they meant by it. The Knote not only has the narrow and backward mentality 
of the German handicraftsman in a period of rising capit^ism Straubinger)^ 
but is in general essentially a non-proletarian, petty-bourgeois, phihstine^ diehard. 
[Ed Erig* ed.] 

^Straubinger, See Letter i, Note, 

{ Great Windmill Street, London, where the house was in which the meetings 
of the German Workers* Educational Society took place. 
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comprised a demand for universal male suffrage, secret ballot, 
annual Parliament, equal electoral districts and payment of 
members. Enormous masses of the working class quickly 
joined in the agitation. 

In Chartism it is the whole working class which arises 
against the bourgeoisie and attacks, first of all the political 
power, the legislative rampart with which the bourgeoisie has 
surrounded itself. . . . These six points . . harmless as they 
seem, are sufficient to overthrow the whole English Constitution, 
Queen and Lords included. The so-called monarchical and 
aristocratic elements of the Constitution can maintain them- 
selves only because the bourgeoisie has an interest' in the con- 
tinuance of their sham existence ; and more than a sham 
existence neither possesses to-day.” (Engels, The . Condition of 
the Working Class in England in 

Chartism was only in form a purely political movement, in 
reality it was the class movement of the workers against 
capitalist exploitation. “ Chartism is of an essentially social nature^ 
a class movement. The / Six Points ’ which for the Radical 
bourgeois are the beginning and end of the matter, which are 
meant, at the utmost, to call forth certain further reforms of 
the Constitution, are for the proletarian a mere means to further 
ends. , . . The ‘ knife and fork question ’ of the preacher 
Stephens was a truth for a part of the Chartists only, in 1838 ; 
it is a truth for all of them in 1845.” (Engels, ibid,) The more 
strongly this social character came to expression in the move- 
ment, the more widely did Socialism ' spread among the 
Chartists. After 1848 the decay of the movement began (see 
Letters 8, 35, 36, 41), especially owing to the rapid growth of 
industry, in the course of which unemployment decreased and, 
thanks to England’s monopoly in the world market, the upper 
stratum of the English working class received higher wages. 
The era of reformism, the development of the co-operative 
movement, and the co-operation of working-class leaders with 
tltp bourgeoisie now began. (See Letters 8, 63, 71, 74, etc.) 
From the beginning of their acquaintance with the English 
working class Marx and Engels were always in close contact 
with the Chartists, especially with Julian Harney and Ernest 
Jones. (See Letter 18 and Notes.) 

* Translated by Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky. With Preface by Engels. 
English edition, 1892. 
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[Marx’s Speech, referred to in this letter, was made in re- 
sponse to the toast, “ The proletarians of Europe,” proposed by 
Ernest Jones. The supper took place at the Bell Hotel, Strand, 
and was attended by the compositors and staff of the paper and 
by a number of political refugees. Ed, Eng. ed.] I’hc speech 
as published in the Chartist People’s Paper of 19 April, 1856, was 
.as follows : 

“ The so-called revolutions of 1848 were but poor incidents, 
small fractures and fissures in the dry crust of European 
society. However, they denounced the abyss. Beneath the 
apparently solid surface, they betrayed oceans of liquid matter, 
only needing expansion to rend into fragments continents of 
hard rock. Noisily and confusedly they proclaimed the emanci- 
pation of the proletarian, i.e., the secret of the nineteenth 
century, and of the revolution of that century. The social 
revolution, it is true, was no novelty invented in 1848. Steam, 
electricity and the self-acting mule were revolutions of a rather 
more dangerous character than even Citizens Barbes, Raspail, 
and Blanqui !* But, although the atmosphere in which wc live 
weighs upon everyone with a twenty-thousand-pound force, do 
you feel it ? No more than European society before 1848 felt 
the , revolutionary atmosphere enveloping it and pressing it 
from all sides. There is one great fact characteristic of this our 
nineteenth century, a fact which no party dares deny. On the 
one hand there have started into life industrial and scientific 
forces which no epoch of the former human history had ever 
suspected. On the other hand there exist symptoms of decay, 
far surpassing the horrors recorded of the latter times of the 
Roman Empire. In our days, everything seems pregnant with 
its contrary. Machinery, gifted with the wonderful power of 
shortening and fructifying human labour, wc behold starving 
and overworking it. The newfangled sources of wealth, by 
some strange, weird spell, are turned into sources of want. The 
victories of art seem bought by the loss of character. At the 
same pace that mankind masters nature, man seems to bcconje 
enslaved to other men or to his own infamy. Even the pure life 
of science seems unable to shine but on the dark bac kground of 
ignorance. All our invention and progress .seem to r(’.sult in 
endowing material forces with intellectual life, and in stulti- 

* Barbis and Blanqui — ^French revolutionaries, who took p.irt in all the French 
struggles and conspiracies of their time. Raspail: a doctor .-ind hourgeoi; demo 
crat. 
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fying human life, into a material force. This antagonism 
between modern industry and science, on the one hand, and 
modern misery and dissolution, on the other hand : this 
antagonism between the productive forces and the social 
relations of our epoch is a fact, palpable, overwhelming, and 
not to be controverted. Some may wail over it ; others may 
wish to get rid of modern arts, in order to get rid of modern 
conflicts. Or they may imagine that so signal a progress in 
industry wants to be completed by as signal a regress in politics. 
For our part, we do not mistake the shape of the shrewd spirit 
that continues to mark all these contradictions. We know that 
if the newfangled forces of society are to work satisfactorily, 
they need only be mastered by nevvdangled men — and such are 
the working men. They are as much the invention of modern 
time as machinery itself. In the signs that bewilder the middle 
class, the aristocracy, and the poor prophets of regression, we 
recognise our old friend Robin Goodfellow, the old mole that 
can work in the earth so fast, that worthy pioneer — ^the revolu- 
tion. The English working men are the firstborn sons of 
modern industry. ' Gertainly, then, they will not be the last to 
aid the social revolution produced by that industry — a revolu- 
tion which means the emancipation of their class all over the 
world, which is as universal as capital-rule and wage slavery. 
I know the herpic struggles the English working class has gone 
through since the middle of the last century ; struggles not the 
less glorious because they are shrouded in obscurity and burked 
by middle-class historians. To take vengeance for the misdeeds 
of the ruling class there existed in the Middle Ages in Germany 
a secret tribunal called the Vehmgericht. If a red cross was seen 
marked on a house, people knew that its owner was doomed 
by the Vehm. All the houses of Europe are now marked by the 
mysterious red cross. History is the judge ; its executioner, the 
proletarian.” 

SoHAPPER, Karl (1813-70). German revolutionary. 
Member of the Communist League. In his preface to 
Marx’s pamphlet. Revelations Concerning the Communist Trial in 
Cologne (1853), Engels gives the following characterisation of 
him : 

“ A giant in size, resolute and energetic, always ready to 
stake bourgeois life and existence, he was the model of the 
professional revolutionary who played a part in the thirties.” 
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Schapper was one of th|e leaders of the “ Left ” fraction in the 
Communist League. 

The study of this fractional struggle is stiJl of great importance 
to-day : in the minutes of the London Central Committee of 
the Communist League, 15 September, 1850, Marx’s own 
words are thus recorded :* 

“ The minorityf substitutes dogmatism for tlie standpoint of 
criticism, and idealism for materialism. It treats pure will as the 
motive power of revolution instead of actual conditioas. While 
we say to the workers : ‘ You have got to go through fifteen, 
twenty, fifty years of civil wars and national wars not merely in 
order to change your conditions but in order to change your- 
selves and become qualified for political power,’ you on the 
contrary tell them, ‘ We must achieve power immediately, 
otherwise we may as wdl lie down and go to sleep.’ While we 
specially point out the undeveloped nature of the German 
proletariat to the German workers, you flatter the national 
feelings and craft prejudices of the German handicraftsman in 
the crudest way, which is of course more popular. Just as the 
democrats turned the word ‘ people ’ into a sacred being, so you 
have done with the word ‘^proletariat.’’ Like the Democrats you 
substitute revolutionary phrases for revolutionary develop- 
ment, etc.” 

The importance which Marx attributed to the fight against 
the “ Left ” fraction is shown by the following observation 
which he made in his concluding note to the Communist Trial 
(London, January 8, 1875) • ” moments of crisis, to lose 
one’s head becomes a crime against the Party which demands 
public exfdation.” 

Mainz Glubbists : Members of the Jacobin Club in Mainz 
(Germany) in 1792 who stood for the declaration of a Rhine- 
land Republic and for its union with the revolutionary French 
Republic. 


32. Engels to Marx , 

Manchester, 23 May, 1856. 

In our tour in Ireland we came from Dublin to Galway on 
the west coast, then twenty miles north inland, then to Lime- 

* Quoted by Marx in his pamphlet Revelations Concerning the Communist Trial in 

Cologm, 

t Soiiapper-WiBich ** Left fraction. 
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rick, d6wn the Shannon to Tarbert, Tralee, Killarney and back 
to Dublin. A total of about four to five hundred English miles 
in the^country itself, so that we have seen about two»thirds of 
the whole country. With the exception of Dublin, which bears 
the same relation to London as Diisseldorf does to Berlin and 
has quite the character of a small one-time capital, all English- 
built too, the whole country, and espedally the towns, has 
exactly the appearance of France or Northern Italy, Gen- 
darmes, priests, lawyers, bureaucrats, squires in pleasing 
profusion and a total absence of any and every in^iustry, so that 
it would be difficult to understand what all these parasitic 
growths found to live on if the misery of the peasants did not 
supply the other half of the picture. Strong measures ’’ are 
visible in every corner of the country, the government meddles 
with everything, of so-called self-government there is not a 
trace. Ireland may be regarded as the first English colony and 
as one which because of its proximity is still governed exactly 
in the old way, and here one can already observe that the 
so-called liberty of English citizens is based on the oppression 
of the colonies. I have never seen so many gendarmes in any 
country, and the drink-sodden expression of the Prussian 
gendarme is developed to its highest perfection here among the 
constabulary, who are armed with carbines, bayonets and 
handcuffs. 

Characteristic of this country are its ruins, the oldest from 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the latest from the nineteenth — 
with every intervening period. The most ancient are all 
churches ; after 1100, churches and castles ; after 1800 the 
houses of peasants. The whole of the west, but especially in 
the neighbourhood of Galway, is covered with these ruined 
peasant houses, most of which have only been deserted since 
1^846. I never thought that famine could have such tangible 
reality. Whole villages are devastated, and there among them 
lie the splendid parks of the lesser landlords, who are almost 
the only people still living there, mostly lawyers. Famine, 
emigration and clearances together have accomplished this. 
There are not even cattle to be seen in the fields. The land is 
an utter desert which nobody wants. In County Clare, south 
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of Galway, it is rather better, here there arc at least some 
cattle, and the hills toward Limerick are excellently cultivated, 
mostly by Scottish farmers, the ruins have been cleared away 
and the country has a bourgeois appearance. In the south- 
west there are a lot of mountains and bogs but also wonder- 
fully riqh forest growth, beyond that again fine pastures, 
especially in Tipperary, and towards Dublin land which is, one 
can see, gradually coming into the hands of big farmers. 

The country has been completely ruined by the English wars 
of conquest from 1 100 to 1850 (for in reality both the wars and 
the state of siege lasted as long as that). It is a fact that most 
of the ruins were produced by destruction during the wax's. The 
people itself has got its peculiar character from this, and despite 
all their Irish nationalist fanaticism the fellows feel that they 
are no longer at home in their own country. Ireland for the 
Saxon ! That is now being realised. The Irishman knows he 
cannot compete with the Englishman, who comes with means 
in every respect superior ; emigration will go on until the pre- 
dominantly, indeed almost exclusively, Celtic character of the 
population is all to hell. How often have the Irish started to 
try and achieve something, and every time they have been 
crashed, politically and industrially I By consistent oppression 
they have been artificially converted into an utterly demoral- 
ised nation and now fulfil the notorious function of supplying 
England, America, AustraUa,' etc., with prostitutes, casual 
labodrers, pimps, thieves, swindlers, beggars and other rabble. 
This demoralised character penists in the aristocracy too. The 
landowners, who everywhere else have taken on bourgeois 
qualities, are h^re completely demoralised. Their country 
seats are surrounded by enormous, wonderfully beautiful parks, 
but all around is waste land, and where the money is supposed 
to come from it is impossible to see. These fellows ought to be 
shot. Of mixed filood, mostly taU, strong, handsome chaps, 
they all wear enprmous moustaches under colossal Roman 
noses, give themsel'^es the sham military airs of retired colonels, 
travel around the country after all sorts of pleasures, and if one 
makes an inquiry, they haven’t a penny, are laden with debts, 
and live in dread of the Encumbered Estates Court. 
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f The history of English colonial rule is an unbroken chain 
of bloody wars arid brutal exploitation. The use of military 
force and oppression was a necessary condition of England’s 
world monopoly in the nineteenth century. It insured the 
exploitation of millions of workers and peasants and made it 
possible for the bourgeoisie to split the working-class. A 
particularly crass example of this is afforded by English rule 
and policy in Ireland. 

Marx and Engels regarded the Irish question as of decisive 
importance for the revolutionary struggle of the English pro- 
letariat for freedom. (See Letters 101, 102, 128, 130, 133-36, 

i4i.)_ 

Besides the letters contained in this volume the reader is 
referred to the Circular of the General Council of the Inter- 
national (January ‘i, 1870) to the Comite Fediral Romand in 
Geneva (given in Marx’s letter to Kugelmann of March 28, 
1870)* and to Lenin’s pamphlet on The Right of Nations to Self- 
Determination. 


33. Marx to Engels • 

London, 2 December, 1856. 

What has decided me definitely for Poland, on the basis of 
my latest studies of Polish history, is the historical fact that the 
intensity and vitality of all revolutions since 1789 can be gauged 
pretty accurately by their relation to Poland. Poland is their 
“ external ” thermometer. This can be demonstrated in detail 
from French history. It is obvious in our short German revolu- 
tionary epoch, and equally so in the Hungarian. 

Of aU the revolutionary governments, including that of 
Napoleon I, “ the Committee of Public Safety ” forms an 
exception only because it refused intervention not from weak- 
ness but from “ mistrust.” In 1794 they summoned the agent 
"of the Polish insurgents before them and put the following 
questions to this “ citizen ” : 

“ How is it that your Kosziuseko is a popular dictator and 
yet sufiers a king alongside of him, who, moreover, as Kos- 
ziuseko must be aware, has been put on the throne by Russia ? 

* The LetUrs of Marx to Kugelnumn. Martin l,awieace igsi- 
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Why does your dictator not dare to carry out the mass mobilisa- 
tion of the peasants, for fear of the aristocrats who do not want 
‘ hands ’ to be withdrawn from labour ? How is it that his 
proclamations lose their revolutionary tone in proportion to the 
distance which his line of march removes him from Cracow ? 
Why did he immediately punish the people’s insurrection in 
Warsaw with the gallows, while the aristocratic ‘ traitors to 
their country ’ wander freely about or arc sheltered behind the 
lengthy formalities of a trial. Answer ! ” I'o which the Polish 
“ citizen ” could only remain silent. 

What do you say to Neufchitel and Valangin ? This case 
has led me to supplement my highly defective knowledge of 
Prussian history. Indeed and indeed the history of the world 
has never produced anything more sordid. The long history of 
how the no mi nal kings of France became real kings is also full 
of petty struggles, treachery, and intrigues. But it is the history 
of the origin of a nation. Austrian history, which shows how a 
vassal of the German Empire establishes the power of his own 
house, becomes interesting from the circumstance that, thanks 
to the entanglements with the East, Bohemia, Italy, Hungary, 
etc., the vassal imposes himself as Kaiser ; and ultimately 
because the power of this house assumes such dimensions that 
Europe fears it will become a universal monarchy. Nothing 
of tins sort in Prussia. Prussia never subjugated a single 
powerful Slav nation and in five hundred years was never even 
able to succeed in getting hold of Pomerania until she finally 
got it by “ exchange.” In fact, the Margraviale of Branden- 
burg — as it was in the hands of the Hohcnzollcrns — never 
made any real conquests except Silesia. As this is its only con- 
quest, Frederick II is doubtless the “ Unique ” ! Petty 
thieving, bribery, direct purchase, underhand dealings with 
inheritances, etc. — all this shabby business is what the history 
of Prussia amounts to. And what is usually interesting in 
feudal history— the struggle between overlord and vassals, 
trickery with the towns, etc. — ^is here all caricatured to a 
dwarfish scale because the towns are petty and boring, the 
feudal lords are insignificant louts, and the sovereign himself is 
a nonentity. In the Reformation, as in the French Revolution, 
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vacillating perfidy, neutrality, separate peace treaties. The 
snapping up of a few morsels thrown to it in the course of the 
various partitions instituted by Russia— so with Sweden, 
Poland, Saxony. Added to this, in the succession of regents 
never any but three types of character following one another 
as night follows day, with irregularities which only change the 
sequence but never introduce a new type — ^pietist, sergeant- 
major and clown. What has kept the state on its legs through 
all this has been mediocrity — golden mediocrity — accurate book- 
keeping, avoidance of extremes, precision in drill, a certain 
home-bred meanness and “ church order.” Disgusting ! . . . 


^In 1856 a clique of Neufchatel noblemen carried through a' 
monarchist Putsch in order to restore' their vanishing privileges. 
These nobles proclaimed the restoration of the right of the 
Prussian kings to be princes of Neufchatel (a right destroyed by 
the revolution of 1848). The Swiss authorities quickly sup- 
pressed the revolt and arrested all the participants (about sixty 
men). From this arose a conflict which threatened to lead to 
war. Mobilisation was on the point of taking place in Prussia. 

Marx published an article in the Chartist People’s Paper of 
December 13, 1856, The Right Divine of the Hohenzollems, in 
which he showed how the Hohenzollerns had really attained 
their “ divine rights ” over various possessions — ^Brandenburg, 
Prussia, the rank of Kurfurst and finally the rank of king, “ by 
the divine right of bribery, open purchase, petty larceny, 
legacy hunting, and treacherous partition treaties.” 

A characterisation of German history by Engels is to be 
found in his letter to Mehring of July 13, 1893 : “In studying 
German history, which is simply one long continuous misery, 
I have always found that one only gets the right proportion by 
comparing it with the corresponding French periods, because 
Nwhat happens there is the exact opposite of what happens with 
us. There the construction of a national state from the 
scattered members of the feudal state, at the very moment 
where with us the chief decay sets in. There a rare objective 
logic in the whole course of the process, with us an arid and 
ever increasingly arid confusion. There foreign intervention is 
represented by the intervention of the English conquerors in 
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the Middle Ages on the side of the Provencal nationality as 
against the northern French. The English wars represent the 
Thirty Years’ War, so to speak, which ends, however, with the 
driving out of the foreign invaders and the sul>jcction of the 
south to. the north. Next comes the struggle between the 
central power and its Burgundian vassal, the latter supporting 
itself on foreign possessions and playing the part of Branden- 
burg-Prussia ; here again the central power is victorious and 
finally establishes the national state. And it is exactly at the 
same moment that with us the national state breaks down com- 
pletely (so far as the ‘ German Kingdom ’ within the Holy 
Roman Empire can be called a national state) and the plunder- 
ing of German territory begins on a large scale. It is a com- 
parison of the most intensely humiliating order for the Ger- 
mans, but all the more instructive for that very reason, and 
since our workers have brought Germany into the front rank 
of the historical movement we can swallow the disgrace of the 
past rather more easily. Very specially characteristil: of the 
German development is the fact that the two component states, 
which ultimately divided up the whole of Germany between 
them, were neither of them purely German, but both colonics 
on conquered Slav territory — ^Austria a Bavarian and Prussia 
a Saxon colony — and that they only acquired power in Ger- 
many by supporting themselves on foreign, non-German pos- 
sessions — ^Austria on Hungary (to say nothing of Bohemia) and 
Brandenburg on Prussia. This sort of thing did not take place 
on the western frontier, the most threatened frontier ; on the 
northern frontier the Danes were left to protect Germany from 
the Danes, and in the south there was so little to protect that 
the guardians of the frontier, the Swiss, were able to tear them- 
selves free even from Germany.” 


34. Marx to Engels 

[London], 25 September, 1857. 

... The history of the army brings out more dearly than 
anything else the correctness of our conception of the connec- 
tion between the productive forces and social relations. In 
general, the army is important for economic development. For 
instance, it was in the army that the ancients first developed a 
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complete wages system. Similarly among the Romans the 
peculium castrense* was the first legal form in which the right of 
others than fathers of families to movable propiferty was recog- 
nised. So also the guild system among the corporation of 
ybin [smiths]. Here too the first use of machinery on a large 
scale. Even the special value of metals and their use as money 
appears to have been originally based — as soon as Grimm’s 
stone age was passed — on their military significance. The 
division of labour within one branch was also first carried out in 
the armies. The whole history of the forms of bourgeois society 
is very strikingly epitomised here. When you can find time 
you must work the thing out from this point of view. 

In my opinion, the only points which have been overlooked 
in your account are : (i) The first complete appearance of 
mercenary troops on a large scale and at once among the 
Carthaginians. (For our private use I will look up a book on 
the Carthaginian army written by a Berlin man, which I only 
came to know later.) (2) The development of the army in 
Italy in the fifteenth and the begiiming of the sixteenth cen- 
turies. Tactical tricks, at any rate, were developed here. 
Extremely humorous too is Machiavelli’s description (which I 
wiU copy out for you) in his History of Florence of the way the 
Condottieri fought one another. (No, when I come to you at 
Brighton (when ?) I would rather bring the volume of Machia- 
velli with me. The History of Florence is a masterpiece.) And 
finally, (3) Asiatic military organisation as it first appeared 
among the Persians and then, though modified in a great 
variety of ways, among the Mongols, Turks, etc. 


*(fMarx is referring to Engels’ article Army, written by him 
^for the New American Cyclopeedia, edited by George l^pley and 
A. Dana, New York (1860-62). Other articles on military 
questions, which Engels wrote for Marx, were also published 
there. The articles had to be written at great speed by the 
given date demanded by the publisher. In his letter Marx 

* The separate property (as distinguished from family property’^ which the 
Roman soldier acquired in camp. 
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praises the article but says how much it troubles him that Engels 
should have to work so hard. “ Especially if I had known that 
you would be working into the night I would rather have let 
the whole thing go to hell.” 

Marx and Engels always regarded questions relating to war 
as of great importance ; hence they often occupied themselves 
with military questions. Evidence of this is also afforded by 
the following passage from Engels’ letter to Marx of January 7, 
1 858, where he says : 

‘‘ Among other things I am now reading Clausewitz on war. 
A strange way of philosophising but very good on hi.s .subject. 
To the question whether war should be called an art or a 
science, the answer given is that war is most like trade. Fighting 
is to war what cash payment is to trade, for however rarely it 
may be necessary for it actually to occur, everything is directed 
towards it and eventually it must take place all the same and be 
decisive.” 

Lenin also studied Clausewitz on war. V. Sorin, in No. 1 1 1 
of Pravda (1923) reported the following remark of Lenin’s about 
Clausewitz : “ Political tactics and military tactics are what is 
called in German Grenzgebiet [borderland] and Party workers 
might profitably study the works of Clausewitz, the great 
German military theoretician.” {Leninsky Sbornik, Vol. XII, 
P- 390 -) 


■ 35. Marx to Engels 

[London], 24 November, 1B57. 

. . .Jones is behaving very stupidly.* You know that long 
before the crisis — with no definite aim except to find som<; pre- 
text for agitation in this lukewarm time- he, had arranged for 
a Chartist conference, to which bourgeois radicals (not finly 
Brightf but even fellows like Cunningham) were also to lx; 
invited. In general, a compromise was to be com<; to with tlu; 
bourgeoisie by which they were to get the ballot]; if they would 
concede manhood suffrage to the workers. This proposal gave 

* Jones. See Letter iS, Note, 
t John Bright, See Letter 63, 

j The secrecy of the ballot was not established in England until 1B73, [Erf. 
Eng. e£] 
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rise to divisions in the Chartist party 'which in their turn 
involved Jones more deeply in his scheme. 

Now instead of using the crisis to replace a badly selected 
pretext for agitation by real agitation, he clings firmly to his 
nonsense and shocks the workers by preaching co-operation 
with the bourgeoisie, while he is far firom inspiring the latter 
with the slightest confidence. Some of the radical papers are 
cajoling him in order to ruin him completely. In his own paper 
that old ass, Frost, whom he himself had boosted as a hero and 
whom he had nominated president of his conference, has come 
out against him with a most brutal letter in which he says 
among other things : If Jones considers the co-operation of the 
middle class necessary — and nothing can be done without it — 
he should come out for it bona fide [in a genuine way]. Who 
gave him the right to draw up the programme of the conference 
without their allies ? Who gave him the right to nominate 
Frost President and to play the dictator himself, etc. ? 

So now he is in a hole, and for the first time is playing not 
merely a stupid but an ambiguous part. I have not seen him 
for a long time, but will now visit him. I consider him honest, 
and as in England no public character can become impossible 
because he does stupid things, etc., it is only a question of his 
extricating himself as quickly as possible from lus own snare. 
The ass should first form a party, for which he must go to the 
factory districts. Then the radical bourgeoisie will come and 
ask him for compromises. 


^Frost, John (1785-1877). Chartist. In 1837 Mayor of 
Newport. After the march on Ne'wport (November 4, 1839), 
in which he took a leading part, he was one of those sentenced 
>,^^to death. The sentence was commuted to transportation for life 
to Australia. He was amnestied in 1856 and returned to 
London. [Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 
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36. Marx to Engels 

[London] I4jamiaty, 1858. 

... I am getting some nice developments. For instance, I 
have thrown over the whole doctrine of profit as it has existed 
up to now. In the method of treatment the fact that by mere 
accident I have again glanced through Hegel’s Logic has been 
of great service to me — Freiligrath found some volumes of 
Hegel which originally belonged to Bakunin and sent them to 
me as a present. If there should ever be time for such work 
again, I should greatly like to make accessible to the ordinary 
human intelligence, in two or three printer’s sheets,* what is 
rational in the method which Hegel discovered but at the same 
time enveloped in mysticism. ... 

What do you say to friend Jones ? That the fellow has sold 
Iiimself I am not yet willing to believe. His experience iir 1848 
may lie heavy on his stomach. With his great belief in himself 
he may think himself capable of exploiting the middle class 
or may imagine that if only Ernest Jones were got into Parlia- 
ment, one way or another, the history of the world would be 
bound to take a new turn. The best of it is that Reynolds has 
now come out in his paper as a furious opponent of the nuddle 
class and of all compromise — of course out of spite against 
Jones. Mr. B. O’Brien, likewise, has now become an irrepres- 
sible Chartist at any price. The only excuse for Jones is the 
inertia which at present pervades the working class in England. 
However this may be, he is at present on the way to becoming 
a dupe of the middle class or a renegade. The fact that he, who 
used anxiously to consult me about every bit of rubbish, is now 
equally anxious to avoid me, shows anything but a good con- 
science. ... 

fHEGEL, G. F. W. (1770-1831). The most important repre- 
sentative of classical German philosQphy ; he represented an 
objective idealism ; a brilliant investigator of the laws of 
dialectic, which he was the first consciously to apply. In the 
Hegelian system “ the whole world, of nature, of history and of 

*Driiekbogen : ooe *heet«=i6 printed pages [Ed. Eng. ed.] 
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the mind is for the first time — ^and that is a great merit- 
represented as a process. ... Hegel freed the conception of 
history from natural mysticism; he made it dialectical.” 
(Engels.) And Marx writes in his preface to the second edition 
of Capital (Book I) : ■ 

“ The mystification which dialectic suffers, in Hegel’s hands 
by no means prevents him from being the first to present its 
general form of working in a comprehensive and conscious 
manner. With him it is standing on its head. It must be turned 
right side up again if you would discover the rational kernel 
within the mystical shell.” 

Reynolds, George William (1814-79). Chartist. Editor of 
Reynold!^ Weekly J^ewspaper. 

O’Brien, James Bronterre (1805-64). One of the chief 
Chartist writers in the period of the ’thirties ; after 1848 with- 
drew from the movement and propagated land nationalisation 
and currency reform. [Ed. Eng ed-l 


37. Marx to Engels 

London, i February, 1858, 

Heraclitus the Dark by Lassalle the Bright is at bottom a very 
feeble compilation. With each of the. many images by which 
Heraclitus works out for himself the unity of affirmation and 
negation, in steps Lassalle and takes the opportunity of treating 
us — always at full length — ^to some extract from Hegel’s Logic, 
which hardly gains by this process. He does it like a schoolboy 
who has got to prove in his exercise that he has thoroughly 
learned his “ essence,” “ appearance ” and “ dialectical pro- 
cess.” And if that is what the schoolboy is speculating upon 
one can be sure that he will only after all be able to conduct 
this process of thought according to the prescribed recipe and 
the sacred forms. Exactly the case with our Lassalle. The 
chap seems to have tried to make Hegel’s Logic clear to himself 
through Heraclitus and never to have got tired of perpetually 
starting this process afresh. So far as erudition is concerned 
there is an enormous exhibition of it. But every expert knows 
how easy it is, when one has time and money, and, like Mr. 
Lassalle, can have thd Bonn University library sent direct to 
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his home whenever he likes, to put together this sort of exhibi- 
tion of quotations. One can see what a wonderful swell the 
fellow seems to himself in this philological tinsel, moving with 
all the grace of a chap who for the first time in his life is wearing 
fashionable dress. As most philologists have not the speculative 
conception which predominates in Heraclitus, every Hegelian 
has the indisputable advantage ‘of understanding what the 
philologist does not understand. (It would, by the way, be 
strange if just because a fellow had learnt Greek he became a 
philosopher in Greek when he was not one in German.) But 
instead of simply taking all this for granted Mr. Lassalle treats 
us in a sort of Lessing manner. In long-winded legal phrase- 
ology the Hegelian interpretation is justified against the mis- 
constructions made by the philologists owing to their lack of 
special knowledge. So that we have the. double pleasure, first 
of seeing dialectical things which we had almost forgotten 
reconstructed for us in full amplitude, and secondly of having 
this “ speculative heritage ” vindicated against the unspecula- 
tive philologists as the particular philological and juridical 
smartness and learnedness of Mr. Lassalle. Moreover, despite 
the fellow’s boast that Heraclitus has up to now been a book 
with seven seals, he has added absolutely nothing new, where the 
main point is concerned, to what Hegel says in his History of 
Philosophy. He only brings it out in detail, which could of course 
have been done quite amply enough in a couple of printer’s 
sheets.* Still less does it occur to the fellow to betray any 
critical reflections on the dialectic itself. If all the fragments of 
Heraclitus were printed together they would hardly fill half a prin- 
ter’s sheet. Only a fellow who prints books at the expense of the 
awful “hussy” [Countess Hatzfcld] would think of giving two 
volumes of sixty sheets to the world on such a pretext. 

There is a saying of “ Heraclitus the Dark ” where, in ordep 
to explain the transformation of all things into their opposites, 
he says ; “ So gold transforms itself into all things and all 
things transform themselves into gold.” Gold, says Lassalle, 
is here money (which is correct) and money is value. It is 
therefore the Ideal, the Universal, the One (value) and things 
* DrUckbogm. See p. loa. 
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are the Real, the Particular, the Many. He utilises this startling 
piece of penetration in order to give us, in a long note, an 
earnest of liis discoveries in the science of political economy. 
Every word is a blunder, but declaimed with remarkable pre- 
tentiousness. I can see from this one note that the fellow is 
proposing to present political economy in the Hegelian manner 
in his second great work. He will learn to his cost that to bring 
a science by criticism to the point where it can be dialectically 
presented is an altogether different thing from applying an 
abstract ready-made system of logic to mere inklings of such a 
system. 

But as I wrote to you immediately after his first self-intoxi- 
cated letter, the old Hegelians and philologists must really have 
been pleased to find such an old-fashioned mind in a young 
man who passes for a great revolutionary. 

38. Marx to Engels 

[London], 2 April, 1858. 

Following is a short outline of the first part. The whole 
Scheme [shit] is to be divided into six books : I. Capital ; 
11 . Landed property ; III. Wage labour ; IV. State ; V. In- 
ternational trade ; VI. World market. 

1 . Capital contains four sections : A. Capital in general {this 
is the material of the first part) ; B. Competition, or the action of the 
many capitals upon one another ; C. Credit, where capital 
appears as the general element in comparison with particular 
capitals ; D. Share capital as the most complete form (passing 
over into Communism) together with aU its contradictions. 

The transition of capital to landed property is also historical, 
as the modern form of property in land is a product of the 
effect of capital upon feudal, etc., landed property. Similarly 
'the transition of landed property to wage labour is liot only 
dialectical but historical, since the final product of modern 
landownership is the general institution of wage labour, which 
in turn appears as the basis of the whole shit. Well (it is 
difficult for me to write to-day), we now come to the corpus 
delicti [evidence for the crime]. 
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1. Capital. First section : Capital in General. In the whole of 
this section it is assumed that the wages of labour arc con- 
stantly equal to their lowest level. The movement of wages 
themselves and the rise or fall of the minimum come under tlie 
consideration of wage labour. Further, landed property is 
taken as —o ; that is, nothing as yet concerns landed properly 
as a particular economic relation. This is the only po.s.sibIe way 
to avoid having to deal with everything under each particular 
relation. 

(i) Value. Purely reduced to quantity of labour. Time as 
the measure of labour. Use value — whether con.sidcrcd sub- 
jectively as usefulness of the work, or objectively as utility of 
the product — appears here simply as the material presupposi- 
tion of value, which for the time being drops completely out 
of the determination of the economic form. Value as such has 
no other “ material ” but labour itself. This determination of 
value, first indicated by Petty, clearly worked out by Ricardo, 
is merely the most abstract form of bourgeois wealth. In itself 
already presupposes : the dissolution of (i) primitive com- 
munism (India, etc.) ; ( 2 ) of all undeveloped, pre-bourgeois 
modes of production not completely dominated by exchange. 
Although an abstraction, this is an historical abstraction which 
could only be adopted on the basis of a particular economic 
development of society. All objections to this definition of value 
are either derived from less developed conditions of production, 
or are based on a confusion by which the more concrete 
economic determinations (from which value is abstracted and 
which, from another point of view, can therefore also be 
regarded as a further development of it) are set up in opposition 
to value in this abstract undeveloped form. Considering the 
lack of clarity among Messrs, the Economists themselves as to 
how this abstraction is related to the later and more concrete , 
forms of bourgeois wealthy these objections were more or less 
justified. 

From the contradiction between the general character of 
value and its material existence in a particular commodity, 
etc. — ^these general characteristics are the same which later 
appear in money — ^arises the category of money. 
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(2) Money. Something about the precious metals as the 
medium of money relations. 

(a) Money as measure. Some notes on the ideal measure of 
Stewart, Attwood, Urquhart ; put forward in a more compre- 
hensible form by the advocates of labour-money (Gray, Bray, 
etc. Some hits on occasion at the Proudhonists). The value of 
the commodity translated into money is its price, which for the 
time being still only appears in this purely formal differentiation 
from value. According to the general law of value, a particular 
quantity of money merely expresses a particular quantity of 
embodied labour. So long as money is measure, the variability 
of its own value makes no difference. 

(b) Money as a means of exchange, or simple circulation. Here 
only the simple form of this circulation itself is to be considered. 
All the circumstances which further determine it lie outside of 
it and are therefore only considered later. (They presuppose 
more developed conditions.) If we call the commodity C and 
money M, simple circulation does, it is true, exhibit the two 
circular movements or circuits ; C — M — M — C and M — G — 
C — M (the latter constitutes the transition to Section c), but 
the point of departure and the point of return in no way 
coincide, or, if so, only accidentally. Most of the so-caUed laws 
laid down by the economists treat money circulation, not 
within its own limits, but as included under and determined 
by higher movements'. All this to be done away with. (Comes 
partly under the theory of credit ; but part must also be dealt 
with at points where money comes up again, but more fully 
defined.) Here then money as a means of circulation {coin). 
But at the same time as the realisation (not merely disappear- 
ing) of price. From the simple determination that the com- 
modity, fixed as a price, is already ideally exchanged for money, 
before it is actuaUy exchanged, arises of itself the important 
economic law that amount of the circulating medium is deter- 
mined by the price and not vice versa. (Here something historical 
on the controversy relating to this point.) It follows further 
that velocity can replace mass, but that a definite mass is neces- 
sary for the simultaneous acts of exchange, in so far as these 
are not related to one another as + and — ; this equalisation 
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and the consideration of it are however only to be touched on 
at this point in anticipation. I will not now go into further 
details of the further development of this section but will only 
remark that the falling apart of C — M and M — Cl is the most 
abstract and superficial form in which the possibility of crises 
is expressed. The development of the law that price deter- 
mines the mass of circulation shows that presuppositions are 
here involved which by no means apply to all stages of society ; 
it is absurd, therefore, to take, for instance, the influx of money 
from Asia to Rome and its influence on Roman prices, and 
simply to put it beside modern eommercial conditions. The 
most abstract determinations, when more carefully examined, 
always point to a further definite concrete historical basis. (Of 
course^— since they have been abstracted from it into these 
determinations.) 

(c) Money as money. This is the development of the form 
M — C — G — M. Money as the independent existence of value, 
apart from circulation ; the material existence of abstract 
wealth. Shows this in circulation, in so far as money does not 
merely appear as a means of circulation but as the realisation 
of price. In its capacity as (c), where (a) and (b) appear only 
as functions, money is the general commodity of contracts (here 
the variability of its value, due to the determination of value 
by labour time, is important) and an object of hoarding. (This 
function is still important in Asia and was important in the 
ancient world and Middle Ages generally. Exists now only as 
a subordinate part of the banking system. In times of crisis 
money in this form is again important. A consideration of money 
in this form and of the delusions it has produced in the course 
of world history. Destructive properties, etc.) Money as the 
realisation of all the higher forms in which value will appear ; 
definite forms in which all value relations are externally 
limited. Money fixed in this form, however, ceases to be an 
economic relation — the form is lost in its material medium, 
gold and silver. On the other hand in so far as money comes 
into circulation and is again exchanged for C, the final process, 
the consumption of the commodity, again falls outside the 
economic relation. Simple money circulation does not contain 
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the principle of self-reproduction within itself and therefore 
points beyond itself. Money, as the development of its deter- 
minations shows, contains within itself the demand for value 
which will enter into circulation, mmntain itself during circu- 
lation and at the same time establish circulation — ^that is, for 
capital. This transition historical also. The antediluvian form 
of capital is trade capital, which always develops money. At 
the same time, real capital arises from that money or merchants’ 
capital which gains control of production. 

(d) This simple circulation, considered in itself— and here 
we have the surface of bourgeois society, obliterating the deeper 
operations from which it arises — reveals no difference between 
the objects of exchange, except formal and temporary ones. 
This is the realm of freedom and equality and of property based on 
“ labour.'’ Accumulation, which here appears in the form of 
hoarding, is therefore only greater thriftiness, etc. Next, on the 
one hand the absurdity of the economic harmonists and modern 
free traders (Bastiat, Carey, etc.) who assert this most super- 
ficial and abstract aspect as their truth applying to the more 
developed productive relations and their antagonisms. On the 
other hand the absurdity of the Proudhonists and similar 
socialists who try to apply ideas of equality corresponding to 
this exchange of equivalents (or to what is assumed as such) to 
the inequalities, etc., from which the exchange arises and to 
which it returns. As the law of appropriation in this sphere 
there appears appropriation by labour, an exchange of equiva- 
lents, so that the exchange merely returns the same value in a 
different material form. In short everything is “ lovely,” but 
will very soon come to a horrible end, and indeed owing to the 
law of equivalence. 

We now come, namely, to 

(3) Capital. This is really the most inipbrtant part of the 
first section, ' about which I most need your opinion. But I 
cdnnot go on writing to-day. This filthy jaundice makes it 
difficult for me to hold my pen and bending my head over the 
paper makes me giddy. So— for next time. 
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Lh^tter 39. 10 June, 1858 

^On the first part of the Critique of Political Economy which 
Marx sent Engels to read through, the latter wrote on April 9, 
1858 ; “The study of your abstract of the first half part* 
has kept me very busy. It is a very abstract abstract indeed,'\ which 
could not be avoided in the short form, and I often have 
trouble in searching for the dialectical transitions, as all abstract 
reasoning has become very fijreign to me. This arrangement of 
the whole in the six books could not possibly be better and 
pleases me exceptionally, although I do not yet clearly see the 
dialectical transition from landed property to wage labour, 
The development of the account of money is also very fine; 
Here again there are particulars which I am not yet clear about, 
as I often have first to hunt up the historical basis for myself. 
However, I think that as soon as I have the conclusion of the 
chapter in general I shall see the line better, and I will then 
write to you in greater detail about it. The abstract dialectical 
tone of this epitome will of course disappear in the working out.” 

In the above letter Marx gives the first plan of his economic 
work. , Capital was not fixed in its form from the beginning. In 
the course of the years 1858 to 1867, as Marx kept penetrating 
more deeply into his material, he was always giving it a new 
shape, until he found the form of presentation which most 
clearly reflected the dialectical content of this, the chief work 
of Marxism. (See also paragraph 3 of the Introduction to the 
Critique of Political Economy'. “The Method of Political 
Economy.”) 


39. Marx to Lassalle 

London, 10 June, 1858. 

You would have received a full answer to your letter, but I 
thought it good — ^not in order to formulate my own opinion 
but because three make a collegium — ^to send the case to ^ 
Manchester for Engels and Lupus [Wilhelm Wolff] to report 
their judgment upon. As their views coincide in every point 
with my own you can regard the following as our common 
opinion, 

* The JSnmsniV was publi3h«d in parts. See Letter 43. {Ed. 

Bug, 0d.] 

t English. 
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(1) On the question of the duel. It is' as clear as daylight that 
both the gentlemen — the Intendanturrat and Assessor [Commis- 
sariat Councillor and Assistant] — have put themselves com- 
pletely on the cudgelling level by their low street attack, and 
that the only duel in which one could possibly engage with 
lads of this sort has already taken place in the scuffle. If two 
fellows lie in wait for a third and both attack him we do not 
believe that any code of duelling in the world would permit one 
still to fight a duel with such a gang. If Herr Tabriz wished by 
his demonstration with the riding whip to provoke a duel by 
force, then Herr B. should either have been present as a purely 
passive witness or else was altogether superfluous. But where 
two men fall both together upon a third, and one even operates 
behind the person assaulted — in the rear — one has to do with 
scum who have shown that it is impossible to have a proper 
duel with them, an honourable fight between two persons. 

(2) The principle of the duel. We are not of the opinion, 
speaking generally, that such a relative afiair as a duel can be 
classified in the category of good or bad. There is no doubt that 
the duel in itself is irrational and the relic of a past stage of 
culture. At the same time the result of the one-sidedness of 
bourgeois society is that certain individualistic feudal forms 
assert their rights in opposition to it. The most striking proof 
of this is to be found in the civil right of duelling in the United 
States of America. Individuals can get into such unbearable 
collisions with one another that the duel seems to them to be 
the only solution. But such deadly tension is really not possible 
in relation to an indifferent subject like an Intendanturrat or 
Assessor or a lieutenant. An important personal relation must 
be involved, otherwise the duel is a pure farce. It is always a 
farce when it takes place out of consideration for so-called 
“ public opinion.” 

(3) Thus in our view the duel depends entirely on circum- 
stances and as an exceptional emergency resort may be adopted 
in exceptional circumstances. But in the present case all the 
circurnstances are decisively against it ; even^ if the street 
attack had not put it altogether out of the question. 

(4V The first decisive circumstance is that you are not only 
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opposed to all duelling on principle but have also declared this 
principle, and in the presence of Fabriz. You would therefore 
discredit yourself if, despite this, you fotight a duel from fear 
of “ public opinion.” 

(5) In the present case the duel could have no possible point 
except as the fulfilment of a conventional form recognised by 
certain privileged orders. Our party must set its face reso- 
lutely against these ceremonials of rank and reject with the 
utmost cynical contempt the presumptuous demand that it 
should submit to them. The times are far too serious now to 
allow one to become involved in such childishness ; and it 
would be pure childishness to fight a duel with Herr Fabriz, 
because he is an Intendaniurrat and belongs to the clique entitled 
to fight duels, when if, say, a tailor or a cobbler attacked you in 
the street you would simply hand him over to the law courts 
without any injury to your “ honour.” In the present case you 
would not be fighting a duel with Herr Fabriz, who as an 
individual is indiflferent to you, but with the Intendaniurrat — 
which would be an absurd manoeuvre. In general the demand 
of these fellows that any collision with them must be settled by 
duelling, as a privilege which is their due — and this applies to 
all fashionable duels — ^must be treated with utter derision. Tb 
recognise it would be directly counter-revolutionary. 


^Fabriz had met Lassalle at the house of the publisher and 
liberal bourgeois politician Franz Duncker. From dislike and 
envy of Lassalle, Fabriz challenged him to a duel for no reason, 
taking oflfence at some smile of Lassalle’s. After his challenge 
Fabriz armed himself with a riding whip, and, together with 
his friend Borman, fell upon Lassalle in the street with the 
intention of thrashing him. Lassalle naturally, defended him- 
self, and indeed used his stick with considerable success. 
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40. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 14 July, 1858. 

. . . Do send me Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature as you promised. 

I am now doing some physiology and shall combine it with 
comparative anatomy. There are some highly speculative 
things here, all of which have only recently been discovered, 
however ; I am very eager to see if the old man did not scent 
something of them. This much is certain ; if he had a philoso- 
phy of nature to write to-day the facts would fly into his hands 
from every side. Moreover, one has absplutely no conception 
of the progress made by the natural sciences in the last thirty 
years. For physiology the decisive factors have been, first, the 
tremendous development of organic chemistry, and secondly, 
the microscope, which has only been properly used for the last 
twenty years. The microscope has led to even more important 
results than chemistry : the main thing which h£is revolution- 
ised the whole of physiology and for the first time made com- 
parative physiology possible is the discovery of the cell — ^in 
plants by Schleiden and in animals by Schwann (about 1836), 
Everything is a cell. The cell is Hegel’s “ Being-in-itself ” and 
its development exactly follows the Hegelian process, resulting 
finally in the “ idea ” i.e., each completed organism. 

Another result which would have pleased old Hegel is in 
physics the correlation of forces : the law that under given 
conditions mechanical motion, that is, mechanical force (pro- 
duced, e.g., by friction), is changed into heat, heat into light,, 
light into chemical affinity, chemical affinity (e.g., in the Vol- 
taic pile) into electricity, electricity into magnetism. These 
transitions can also take place differently, backwards or for- 
wards. It has now been proved by an Englishman, whose name 
I cannot at the moment remember, that the transformation of 
these forces into one another tiikes place under quite definite 
quantitative conditions, so that, for instance, a certain quantity 
of one, say electricity, corresponds to a certain quantity of each 
of the others— e.g., magnetism, light, heat, chemical affinity 
(positive or negative, of combination or dissociation) and 
motion. The idiotic theory of latent heat is thus superseded. 
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But is this not a splendid matcfial proof of the way in which 
the Reflexionsbestimmungen [the determinations of thought] are 
resolved into one another ? 

So much is certain ; comparative physiology gives one a 
withering contempt for the idealistic exaltation of man over the 
other animals. At every step one bumps up against the most 
complete uniformity of structure with the rest of the mammals, 
and in its main features this uniformity extends to all verte- 
brates and even — less clearly — to insects, crustaceans, earth- 
worms, etc. The Hegelian business of the qualitative leap in 
the quantitative series is also very fine here. Finally, among 
the lowest infusoria one reaches the primitive form, the simple, 
independently existing cell, which in turn, however, is not to 
be distinguished in any perceptible way from the lowest plants 
(fungi consisting of single cells — the fungi of the potato and the 
vine diseases, etc.) or from the germs of the higher stages of 
development up to the human ovum and spermatozoon inclu- 
sive, and which also looks just like the independent cells of the 
living body (blood corpuscles, the cells of the epidermis and 
mucous membrane, the secretion cells of the glands, kidneys, 
etc.). . . . 


‘([Marx, and especially Engels, always showed that dialectic 
is the universal law of movement in nature and society. While 
they definitely combated the narrow, unhistorical materialism 
derived from natural science alone, they constantly studied with 
equal thoroughness the results of research in the natural 
sciences, which provided them with the richest material for the 
confirmation of their conception of the world. “ For in nature 
nothing happens alone. Everything has an effect on something 
else and vice versa, and it is mostly forgetfulness of this general 
movement and interaction which prevents our investigators of 
nature from seeing the simplest things clearly.” (Engels, 
“ Work as a Factor in the Development of Apes into Human 
Beings.”) 

Engels has left us extensive studies on natural science and its 
results {Anti-Dilhring and the great manuscript on The Dialectics 
of Nature). The struggle for the demonstration “ that the la’w^ 
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of dialectic are real laws of natural development and therefore 
apply also to the theoretical study of natural science ’’ (Engels) 
was continued by Lenin, who attacked above all the idealistic 
falsification of dialectical materialism in natural science. In his 
book. Materialism and Empirio-Criticism^ he writes : 

In a word, the ‘ physical ’ idealism of to-day, just like the 
^ physiological ’ idealism of yesterday, merely signifies that one 
school of natural scientists in one branch of science has suc- 
cumbed to reactionary philosophy, without being able to rise 
directly and immediately above metaphysical materialism and 
to arrive at dialectical materialism. Modern physics has made 
and will continue to make this step, but it reaches the only true 
method and the only true philosophy of natural science, not 
directly but through zigzag progress, not consciously but 
instinctively, not clearly aware of its ‘ final goal ' but con- 
tinually drawing nearer to it, through groping, vacillating, 
even retrogressive motion. Modern physics is in a state of 
confinement ; it is giving birth to dialectical materialism.’^ 
(Lenin, Collected Works, Eng. ed., VoL XIII (i 927 )> p.^268.) 
The enormous growth of technique and of the natural sciences 
in the Soviet Union, the decay of technique and of the natural 
sciences in capitalist countries, have revealed the conditions in 
which a full and consistent application of dialectical materialism 
to research in the natural sciences is possible and can be carried 
out on the widest scale. 


41. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, ‘7 October, 1858. 

The business with Jones is very disgusting. He has held a 
meeting here and spoken entirely along the lines of the new 
alliance. After this affair one is really almost driven to believe 
that the English proletarian movement in its old traditional 
Chartist form must perish completely before it can develop 
itself in a new form, capable of life. And yet one cannot foresee 
what this new form will look like. For the rest, it seems to me 
that Jones’s new move, taken in conjunction with the former 
more or less successful attempts at such an alliance, is really 
bound up with the fact that the English proletariat is becoming 
more and more bourgeois, so that this most bourgeois of all 
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nations is apparently aiming ultimately at the possession of a 
bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat as well as a 
bourgeoisie. For a nation which exploits the whole world this 
is of course to a certain extent justifiable. The only thing that 
would help here would be a few thoroughly bad years, and since 
the gold discoveries these no longer seem so easy to come by. I 
must say all the same, however, that the way the mass of over-- 
production which brought about the crisis has been absorbed 
is by no means clear to me ; such a rapid ebb after such a 
violent flood tide has never occurred before. 


^At the end of the Chartist movement Jones went over more 
and more to the bourgeoisie. Marx therefore finally broke off 
relations with him. He wrote to Weydemeyer on February i, 

1859 : 

“ I have broken with Ernest Jones. Despite my repeated 
warnings, and although I had predicted to him exactly what 
has happened — namely that he would ruin himself and dis- 
organise the Chartist Party — ^he involved himself in attempts to 
come to an agreement with the bourgeois radicals. He is now 
a ruined man, but the harm he has done the English proletariat 
is enormous. Of coune the damage will be repaired, but a very 
favourable moment for action has been lost. Imagine an army 
whose general goes over to the enemy on the day of battle ! ” 

On the death of Jones, Engels wrote to Marx (January 29, 
1869) : 

“ To-morrow, with an enormous procession, Jones is to be 
buried in the same churchyard where Lupus* lies. The fellow 
is really a loss. His bourgeois phrases were only hypocrisy after 
all, and here in Manchester there is no one who can take his 
place with the workers. They will become completely disinte- 
grated again and fall right into the net of the bourgeosie. More- 
over, he was the only educated Englishman among the politicians 
who was, at bottom, entirely on our side.” (See Letters 18, 
35> 36.) 


♦ Wilhelm Wolff. 
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42. . Marx to Engels 

London, [8 October], 1858. 

With the favourable turn of world trade at this moment 
(although the enormous accumulation of money in the banks 
of London, Paris and New York shows that things must still be 
^very far from all right) it is at least consoling that in Russia 
the revolution has begun, for I regard the convocation of the 
“ notables ” to Petersburg as such a beginning. In Prussia 
likewise things are worse than in 1847 and the absurd delusions 
as to the middle-class propensities of the Prince of Prussia will 
be dissolved in fury. It will do the French no harm if they see 
that the world can move without them.* At the same time 
there are exceptionally big movements among the Slavs, 
especially in Bohemia, movements which are indeed counter- 
revolutionary but still add to the ferment. 

The Russian war of 1854-55, wretched though it was and 
little as its results harmed the Russians (Turkey, rather, was 
the only one harmed), has nevertheless obviously hastened the 
present turn of things in Russia. The one circumstance which 
made the Germans in their revolutionary movement such com- 
plete satellites of France was the attitude of Russia. With an 
internal movement in Muscovy this bad joke wiU come to an 
end. As soon zis the business there develops rather more per- 
ceptibly we shall be able to prove how far the worthy State 
Councillor Haxthausenf allowed himself to be taken in by the 
“ authorities ” and by the peasants drilled by the authorities. 

We cannot deny that bourgeois society has experienced its 
sixteenth century a second time — a sixteenth century which 
will, I hope, sound the death-knell of bourgeois society just as 
the first one thrust it into existence. The particular task of 
bourgeois society is the establishment of the world market, at 
least in outline, and of production based upon the world 
market. As the world is round, this seems to have been com- 

^ Dass die Welt anch ohm sie ** moo*t^* (penn^lvanisch). Maix here uses the 
English verb “ move in a German construction, adding “ Pennsylvanian as a 
joking explanation. [Ed, Eng. ed.] 

t August von Haxthausen (1793-1867) a Prussian State Councillor, who 
wrote several books about Russia and Transcaucasia, based on his travels. 
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pleted by the colonisation of California and Australia and the 
opening up of China and Japan, The difficult question for us 
is this : on the Continent the revolution is imminent and will 
also immediately assume a socialist character. Is it not bound 
to be crushed in this little corner, considering that in a far 
greater territory the movement of bourgeois society is still on 
the ascendent ? 

As to what specially concerns China, I have assured myself 
by an exact analysis of the movement of trade since Jirst, 
that the increase of English and American exports (1844-46) 
proved in 1847 to be a pure fraud, and that also in the following 
ten years the average remained nearly stationary, while the 
imports into England and America from China grew enor- 
mously ; secondly, that the opening up of the five ports and the 
seizure of Hong-Kong only resulted in the trade passing from 
Canton to Shanghai. The other “ emporiums ” do not count. 
The chief reason for the failure of this market appears to be 
the opium trade, to which in fact any increase in the export 
trade to China is continually limited ; but added to this is the 
internal economic organisation of the country, its minute-scale 
agriculture, etc., which will take an enormous time to break 
down. England’s present treaty with China, which in my 
opinion was worked out by Palmerston in conjunction with the 
Petersburg cabinet and given to Lord Elgin on his journey, is a 
mockery from beginning to end. 


TfThis letter shows how Marx and Engels studied the develop- 
ment of the capitalist method of production and all its new 
manifestations as practical revolutionaries. About China 
Engels wrote to Sorge (in New York) on November 10, 1894 : 

“ The Chinese war [with Japan] has given the death-blow 
to the old China. Isolation has become impossible, the intro- 
duction of railroads, steam engines, electricity, large-scale 
industry has already become a necessity for purposes of military 
defence. But with this the old economic system of small 
peasant cultivation, where the family also makes its industrial 
products for itself, falls to pieces too, and with it the whole of 
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the old social system, under which a relatively dense popula- 
tion was possible. Millions will be turned out of their homes 
and forced to emigrate ; and these millions will find their way 
as far as Europe and that in masses. But Chinese competition, 
once it is on a mass scale, will rapidly bring things to a head 
both for you [in the U.S.A.] and for us, and so the conquest of 
China by capitalism will at the same time give an impetus to 
the overthrow of capitalism in Europe and America. 


43. Marx to Weydemeyer 

London, i February, 1859. 

My Critique of Political Economy will be published in parts (the 
first part in eight or ten days from now) by Franz Duncker 
(Besser’s publishing house) in Berlin. It is only thanks to Las- 
salle’s extraordinary zeal and powers of persuasion that 
Duncker has been persuaded to take this step. Even then he 
has provided himself with a way of escape — the definite contract 
is to depend on the sale of the first parts, I divide the whole political 
economy into six books : 

Capital ; Landed Property ; Wage Labour ; State ; 
Foreign Trade ; World Market. 

Book I on capital is divided into four sections. Section I : 
Capital in general^ is divided into three chapters : (i) The Com- 
modity ; {p) Money or Simple Circulation ; (3) Capital, (i) and 
(2), about ten sheets, form the contents of the parts which are 
appearing first. You understand the political reasons which 
have moved me to hold back the third chapter, on Capital,’’ 
until I have got a footing again. . . . 

In these two chapters the foundation is also destroyed of the 
Proudhonist socialism now fashionable in France, which wants 
to leave private property in existence to organise the exchange 
of private products ; which wants but not money. 

Above ail things Communism must rid itself of this ‘‘ false 
brother.” But, apart from any polemical aim, you know that 
the analysis of the simple moneyTorms is the hardest, because it 
is the most abstract part of political economy. 
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44. Marx to Engels 

[London], 25 February, 1859. 

Po and Rhine is an excellent idea, which must immediately be 
put into operation. You must get down to it at once, as time is 
everything here. I have written to Lassalle to-day already and 
am sure Jiidel Braun* will put it through. 

The pamphlet (how many sheets ? — on this point reply by 
return) must first appear anonymously, so that the public thinks 
the author is a great general. In the second edition, which you 
will undoubtedly see if the thing appears at the right moment, 
you will reveal yourself in a six-line preface. This will then be 
a triumph for our party. I have done you some honour in my 
Prefacef and so it will be all the better if you yourself appear 
upon the stage immediately afterwards. 

The dogs of democrats and the liberal scoundrels will see that 
we are the only fellows who have not been stupefied by this 
appalling period of peace. 


^Engels proposed to write a pamphlet, entitled Po and Rhine, 
on the forthcoming Austro-Italian war. 

The Austro-Italian war was prepared with the participation 
of the Russian government. In July 1858 Bonaparte had a 
meeting with Cavour [the minister of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Piedmont and Sardinia] and between them they concluded 
an agreement, which included a war against Austria and the 
following division of spoils : to France — Savoy and Nice ; to 
Piedmont — Lombardy, Venice, Modena, Parma, Tuscany and 
p?rt of the Papal territory. 

The war began in April 1859 and was ended at the river 
Mincio in June of the^ame year. On July 1 1, 1859, peace was 
concluded at Villafranca. Sardinia (Piedmont) received addi- 
tional territories and France got Savoy and Nice, that is, the 
boundaries of 1807 were again restored. Thus Italy remained 
ununified. (See Letter 14.) 

Marx and Engels stood for the revolutionary way of unifica- 

♦ Nickname for Lassalle. 

t Preface to the CriUqm of Politml Economy (1859). 
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tion for Germany, which was directed against both France and 
Russia. The view that Germany required the line of the 
Mincio as a protection against France, supported by the theory 
of “ natural ” frontiers, only served reactionary ends and 
represented that theory of a Central European Great Power 
which would like to turn Austria, Prussia and the rest of 
Germany into a federal state under the predominant influence 
of Austria, to Germanise Hungary and the Slav-Rumanian 
Danube countries by colonisation, schools and quiet force, to 
transfer by this means the centre of gravity of this complex of 
countries more and more towards the South-East, towards 
Vienna, and incidentally also to reconquer Alsace and Lor- 
raine. The ‘ Central European Great Power ’ is to be a sort of 
rebirth of the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation and 
appears among other things to aim at incorporating into itself 
the former Austrian Netherlands as well as Holland, as vassal 
states. . . .In this way German moral earnestness combined 
with the youthful Central European Great Power cannot fail 
shortly to seize for the latter world domination ^ by sea 
and land, and to inaugurate a new historic era in which Ger- 
many will at length, after so long, again play first fiddle while 
the other nations dance to her tune.” (Engels, Po and Rhine.) 
Engels proved that this chauvinistic theory would not hold 
water from a military point of view, and with the greatest 
emphasis advocated the revolutionary unification of Germany. 
(See also Letters 45, 46, 89, 90, 144, 145 of this volume.) 


45. Marx to Lassalle 

London, 25 February, 1859. 

Engels is intending to publish, at first anonymously, a small 
pamphlet entitled Po and Rhine. 

Main contents : proof according to military science that all 
the reasons which are adduced to show that the Austrians must 
have the line of the Mincio in order to protect Getmany^ can 
be exactly applied to show that France must have the Rhine 
frontier in order to protect herself ; further that yvhile Austria 
certainly has a great interest in the Mincio line, Germany as a 
united power has none whatever, and that Italy, from the 
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military point of view, will always be dominated by Germany 
unless the whole of Switzerland becomes French. The thing is 
chiefly directed against the strategy of the Augshurger Allgemeine 
Zeitung. Otherwise, of course, nationally against Mr. Bona- 
parte. . . . 


46. Marx to Engels 

[London], 18 May, 1859. 

Lassalle’s pamphlet is an enormous blunder. The appear- 
ance of your “ anonymous ’* pamphlet* kept him awake at 
nights. The position of the revolutionary party in Germany is 
certainly difficult at the moment, but, with some critical 
analysis of the circumstances, clear nevertheless. As to the 
“ governments,” it is obvious from every point of view, if only 
for the sake of Germany’s existence, that the demand must be 
put to them not to remain neutral, but, as you rightly say, to be 
patriotic. But the revolutionary point is to be given to the affair 
simply by emphasising the antagonism to Russia more strongly 
than the antagonism against Boustrapa.f This is what Lassdlc 
should have done in answer to the anti-French screams of the 
Neue Preussische Zei^ufig- This is also the point which, as the war 
goes on, will in practice land the German governments in a 
betrayal of the Empire and where they will be got by the throat. 
For the rest, if Lassalle takes upon himself to speak in the name 
of the Party, he must in future either make up his mind to be 
publicly disowned by us, for the situation is too important for 
personal considerations, or else, instead of pursuing his mixed 
inspirations of passion and logic, must previously come to an 
understanding with the views held by other people besides 
himself. We must absolutely insist on party discipline now or 

everything will go to the dogs 

Messrs, the KnotenX have . . , had a very nice lesson. That 
old-Weitlinger ass Scherzer thought he could nominate Party 

* Po md Rhine (Letter 44). 

f Napoleon IIL 

I Krwkn, See Note on page 87. Th^ allusion in this paragraph is to some 
petty groups of political refugee^ in London who ga\'e themselves such names m 
* Communist Association/* etc. [£d, Eng, ed,] 
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representatives. When /met a deputation of the Knoten (I have 
refused to join any association, but Liebknecht [was nominated] 
chairman of one and the Lapp [Anders] of the other) I told 
them straight out : We had received our appointment as 
representatives of the proletarian party from nobody but our- 
selves. It was, however, endorsed by the exclusive and universal 
hatred consecrated to us by all the parties and fractions of the old 
world. You can imagine how staggered the blockheads were. . . 


^Lassalle’s pamphlet was entitled The Italian War aM 
Prussia’s Task. In this pamphlet he put forward the demand 
that the nationalist policy of Bonaparte, i.e., the incorporation 
of Italian territory in the south, should be countered by a 
similar policy in the north, i.e., the annexation of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Actually, therefore, he yielded to Bismarck, for in 
place of the demand of Marx and Engels for the revolutionary 
unification of Gerfnany against France and Russia he put a 
nationalist demand for annexation which furthered Bismarck’s 
interests. “ During the period from 1864 to 1870, in which the 
epoch of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Germany was 
being completed, in which the exploiting classes of Prussia and 
Austria were fighting for this or that method of completing the 
revolution from above, Marx . . . condemned Lassalle for coquet- 
ting with Bismarck. . . . Marx insisted upon revolutionary 
tactics . . . which would not be adapted to suit the ‘ victor,’ 
the Prussian Junker, but by which the struggle with him would 
forthwith be renewed upon the very basis created by the Prussian 
military successes.” (Lenin, The Teachings of Karl Marx. See 
Little Lenin Library, Vol. I, p. 36.) As a means of carrying od 
the struggle against reaction in Germany, Marx and Engels 
put the struggle against Russia, at that time the shield of 
reaction, in the forefront, and attached decisive importance to 
it. The “ point ” against Russia was at the same time the 
point against reaction in Prussia. Hence Marx and Engels also 
followed internal events in Russia with great attention. (Com- 
pare Letters 47, 48, 60, 62, 65.)* At the end of his pamphlet. 
Savoy, Nice and the Rhine, Engels vyrote : “ In the meantime we 
have gained an ally in the Russian serf. The struggle which has 
See Subject Index, “ Russia.” 
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now broken out in Russia between the ruling classes of the rural 
population and the ruled is already undermining the whole 
system of Russian foreign policy. The system was only possible 
so long as Russia had no internal political development. But 
that time is past. The industrial and agricultural development 
which the government and the aristocracy have promoted in 
every possible way has thriven to such a degree that it can no 
longer be reconciled with the existing social conditions. Their 
abolition is a necessity on the one hand and an impossibility 
— unless they are changed by force — on the other. Together 
with the Russia which existed from Peter the Great to Nicholas, 
there falls also the foreign policy of that Russia. It looks as if 
it had been reserved for Germany to make this fact clear to 
Russia not only with the pen but with the sword.” 


47. Marx to Engels 

London, 13 December, 1859. 

In Russia the movement is advancing faster than in all the 
rest of Europe. The struggle for a constitution for one thing — 
of the nobles against the tsar and of the peasants against the 
nobles. Alexander has also at last discovered that the Poles 
will have nothing to do with assimilation into a Slav-Russian 
nationality and has made a lot of fuss. All this more than 
counterbalances the extraordinary successes of Russian diplo- 
macy during the last fifteen years and especially since 1849. 
When the next revolution comes Russia will be so kind as to 
revolutionise as well. 


48. Marx to Engels 

[London], ii January, i860. 

In my opinion, the bi^est things that are happening in the 
world to-day arc on the one hand the movement of the slaves 
in America, started by the death of John Brown, and on the other 
the movement of the serfs in Russia. You will have seen that the 
Russian aristocracy have thrown themselves directly into agita- 
tion for a constitution and that two or three people from the 
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chief families have already found their way to Siberia. At the ' 
same time Alexander has spoilt things with the peasants by the 
latest Manifesto, which declares in so many words that the 
“ communistic principle ” must cease with emancipation. Thus 
the “ social ” movement has started in the West and in the 
East. This add^d to the prospective downbreak in Central 
Europe will be grandiose. ... 


^Brown, John (1800-59). American revolutionary, oppo- 
nent of slavery. Leader of partisan troops in the partisan war 
against the slave owners in Kansas, 1854-58. He tried to form 
an army of runaway slaves. On October 16, 1859, he took the 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry by a daring attack and wanted to 
arm the slaves in the neighbourhood but did not gain any 
support. On October 18, 1859, government troops recaptured 
the arsenal from him. He was executed on December 2, 1859. 


49. Marx to Lassalle 

London, 16 January, 1861. 

Darwin’s book is very important and slerves me as a basis in 
natural science for the class struggle in history. One has to put 
up vnth the crude English method of development, of course. 
Despite all deficiencies, not only is the death-blow dealt here 
for the first time to “ teleology ” in the natural sciences but 
their rational meaning is empirically explained. 


^Darwin, Charles (1809-82). Famous natural scientist 
who brought about a revolution in biology by his theory of the 
development of the animal world, the struggle for existence, 
adaptation and the “ survival of the fittest.” He particularly 
investigated how the transformation of organisms takes place. 
“ Darwin,” as Marx wrote, “ has interested us in the history of 
Nature’s technology.” {Capital, I, chap. XV [i], Kerr edition, 
p. 406, note 2.) The work referred to in Marx’s letter. On the 
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Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection or the Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life, was published in 1859. 
Marx wrote to Engels on December 19, i860 : 

“ During my time of trial, these last four weeks,* I have read 
all sorts of things. Among others Darwin’s book on Natural 
Selection. Although it is developed in the crude English style, 
this is the book which contains the basis in natural history for 
our view.” 


50. Marx to Engei,s 

[London,] 27 February, 1861. 

The Cologne people have made a nice mess of my library. 
The whole Fourier is stolen, ditto Goethe, ditto Herder, ditto 
Voltaire and, what is the most awful to me, the Plconomistes du 
i 8 me Sikle (quite new, cost me about 500 francs) as well as 
many volumes of the Greek classics, many single volumes of 
other works. If I come to Cologne I shall have a word to say 
about this with Mr. National Union Burgers. f Hegel’s 
Phenomenology and Logic ditto. . . . 

As a relaxation in the evenings I have been reading Appian 
on the Roman Civil Wars, in the original Greek text. A very 
valuable book. The chap is an Egyptian by birth. Schlosser 
says he has “ no soul,” probably because he goes to the roots 
of the material basis for these civil wars. Spartacus is revealed 
as the most splendid fellow in the whole of ancient liislory. 
Great general (no Garibaldi), noble character, real representa- 
tive of the ancient proletariat. 

Pompeius, reiner Scheisskerl [an utter rotter] ; got his unde- 
served fame by snatching the credit, first for the successes of 
Lucullus (against Mithridates), then for the successes of Ser- 
torius (Spain), etc., and as Sulla’s “young man,” etc. As a 
general he was the Roman Odilon Barrot. As soon as he had 
to show what he was made of- -against Cassar — ^a lousy good- 
for-nothing. Casar made the greatest possible military mistakes 
— deliberately mad — in order to bewilder the philistine who 

• He had twen nursir® his wife through a severe illness. 

t Bulgers (See Letter 1 1, Note). For the “ National Verein ” (National Union), see 
page a 1 8, Note on Bennigsen. Bflrgcrs had become a National Liberal. [Ed. Eng. ed. ] 
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was opposing him. An ordinary Roman general — say Crassus 
—would have wiped him out six times over during the struggle 
in Epirus. But with Pompeius everything was possible. Shake- 
speare, in his Love's Labour Lost, seems to have had an inkling of 
what Pompey really was. 


f Marx had touched on the same question in his letter of 
March 8, 1855 : “A little time ago I went through Roman 
history (ancient) again up to the Augustan era. The internal 
history simply resolves itself into the struggle of small versus 
large landed property, specijkally modified, of course, by slave 
conditions. The debt relations, which play such a great part 
from the very beginning of Roman history, figure merely as the 
inevitable consequence of small landownership.” 


51. Marx to Engels 

[London,] 7 May, 1861. 

Lassalle, dazzled by the reputation he has made in certain 
learned circles by his Heraclitus and in a certain circle of 
spongers by his good wine and cookery, is naturally unaware 
that he is discredited among the pubHc at large. Then there is 
his insistence on being always in the right, his fixed attachment 
to the “ speculative conception ” (the lad is even dreaming of 
writing a new Hegelian philosophy raised to the second power), 
his infection with old French liberalism, his bombastic writing, 
h is self-assertiveness, tactlessness, etc. Lassalle could be of 
service as one of the editors, under strict disciphne. Otherwise 
would only bring discredit. But you see the great friendship he 
showed me made it very embarrassing for me to come out with 
this in so many words. I therefore remained altogether 
indefinite, saying that I could decide nothing without previous 
discussion with you and Lupus [Wilhelm Wolff] . 
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f Lassalle had proposed to Marx, who had been staying with 
him in Berlin, that they should start a paper to be edited by 
himself, Marx and Engels ; Lassallc’s vote on one side was to 
be counted as equivalent to the combined vote of Marx and 
Engels on the other. (See also Letter 55.) 


52. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester, 2 December, 1861]. 

These last days I have at length been reading Lassalle.* The 
stuff about retrospective action is very plausible but won’t 
work ; witness, for instance, the divorce laws where one might 
also say, as many a Berlin philistine has in fact said : If I had 
known they would make divorce so difficult for me I would 
never have married. Moreover, it is really deeply superstitious 
of the fellow that he should still believe in the “ idea of justice,” 
absolute justice. His objections to Hegel’s philosophy of law are 
for the most part perfectly correct, but all the same he himself 
has still not got well under way with his new philosophy of 
mind. Even from the philosophical point of view he ought at 
least to have got far enough to conceive the process only, and 
not its mere temporary result, as the absolute, and in that case 
the only idea of justice which could have resulted would have 
been just the historical process itself. The style is nice, too. 
The “ hand-wringing despair of the contradictions,” etc. And 
then the preface. Smart Ephraimf all over. I am not likely 
to get much further with it unless I find I can use it as a course 
of Roman law, in which case I shall read it through. 


53. Marx to Engels 

[London,] 9 December, i86i. 

I agree with your strictures on ItzigJ (who has written to me 
from Florence that he had “ a very interesting meeting ” with 

♦ Lassalk’s book Th Sjfsim of Acquind Rights (Mt)* 
t Ephraim Gmheit — nictname for Lassalk. ' 

t Itzig {** I key a nickname for Lassalk, 
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Garibaldi, etc.). The second volume is more interesting, 
because of the Latin quotations for one thing. The ideologising 
pervades everything and the dialectical method is falsely 
applied. Hegel never called dialectics the subsumption of a 
mass of “ cases ” under a general principle. 

54. Marx to Ekgels 

[London,] 2 August, 1862. 

It is a real marvel that I have still been able to carry on as 
I have done with the theoretical work.* I now intend after all 
‘ to bring the theory of rent already into this volume as a supple- 
mentary chapter, i.e., as an “ illustration ” of a principle laid 
down earlier. I will tell you in a few words what is a lengthy 
and complicated story when worked out, in order that you may give 
me your opinion. 

You know that I distinguish two parts of capital : constant 
capital (raw material, matiires instrumentales [auxiliary. materials], 
machinery, etc.) whose, value merely reappears in the value ol 
the product, and, second, variable capital, i.e., the capital laid 
out in wages, which contains less embodied labour than the 
worker gives in return for it. E.g., if the daily wage = 10 hours 
and if the worker works 12, he replaces the variable capital 
-j- ^ (2 hours) . This latter surplus I call surplus value. 

Assume a given rate of surplus value (namely the length of the 
workihg day and the surplus of the labour above that necessary 
for the reproduction of the worker’s pay) and say it equals 5( 
per cent. In this case, with a working day of, e.g., 12 hours 
the worker would work 8 hours for himself and 4 hours (f ) foi 
the employer. And assume this for all trades, so that am 
differences in the average working time are simply compensa 
tion for the greater or less difficulty of the work, etc. 

In these circumstances, with equal exploitation of the worke 
in different trades, different capitals of the same size will yieh 
very different amounts of surplus, value in different spheres c 
production and therefore very different rates of prrofit, since profit i 
nothing but the proportion of the surplus value to the tott 

• In a time of desperate financial difSculty. 
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capital advanced. This will depend on the organic composition of 
the capital, i.e., on its division into constant and variable capital 

Assume, as above, that the sur{)lus labour ~ 50 p(T cent. 
Then if, e.g., i working day (it makes no dillcrencc if 

you think of the length of the day as a week), the working day 
-- 12 hours and the necessary labour (for reproduction of the 
pay) = 8 hours, the wages of 30 workers (or w<ukiug days) 
would therefore = ;;^20 and the value of their work • /,;>o ; 
the variable capital for one worker (daily or weekly) | /, 
and the value he produces = I’he amotmt or.surplu.i vaim* 
produced in different trades by a capital of will be very 
different according to the proportions of constant and variable 
capital into which this capital is divided, fiall the constant 
capital c,- the variable v. If in the cotton industry, for instance, 
the composition were e 80, v 20, the value of the prodiu t 
would == 110 (given 50 per cent, surplus value or surplus 
labour). The amount of surplus value — to and tint raU* of 
profit = 10 per cent., since the profit =* the relation n{ 10 (the 
surplus value) : too (the total value of the capital cxpcjnlcd ). 
Assume that in wholesale tailoring the com]Mwitjon is c yo, 
V 50, then the product ■= 125, surplus value (at a rate, ul 50 
per cent, as above) — 25 and rate of profit 25 per cent. 
Take another industry, where the proportion is c 70, v 30, ihcti 
the product == 115, and the rate of profit 15 per cent. And 
finally an industry where the composition c 90, r 10, then 
the product ~ 105 and the rate of profit -= 5 per cent. 

We have here, with equal exploitation of labour, very different 
amounts of surplus value for equal sums of capital inveslixl in 
different trades, and hence very different rates of profit. 

But if we take the above four capitals together we get ; 


'(l) C 80, V 20 

Value of the 
Product 
no 

per 

cent. 

Rateofprofit= lo 

Rale of surplus 

(2) C 50, V 50 

125 

'n n ^5 ' 

'i^value in all 

(3) 70. ° 30 


^5 i 

I cases •- pu per 

(4) c 90, V 10 

105 


' cent. 

Capital 

400 

Profit — 55 
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On 100 this gives a rate of profit of 13! per cent. 

Regarded as the total capital of the class (400) the rate of 
profit would = 13! per cent. And capitalists -are brothers. 
Competition (transfer of capital or withdrawal of capital firom 
one trade to another) brings it about that equa,l sums of 
capital in different trades, despite their different organic 
composition, yield the same average rate of profit. In other 
words : the average profit which a capital of 5^)100, for instance, 
makes in a certain trade is not made as the application of this 
particular capital, nor related, therefore, to the particular aim 
with which the surplus value is produced, but is made as an 
\liquot part of the total capital of the capitalist class. It is a 
share on which, in proportion to its size, dividends arc paid 
from the total sum of surplus value (or unpaid labour) which the 
total variable capital (laid out in wages) of the class produces. 

Now in order that i, 2, 3, 4, in the above illustration shall 
make the same average profit, each one of them must sell his 
commodities at 1 3 J. i and 4 sell them above their value, 2 and 3 
below their value. Price regulated in this way = the expenses 
of capital+the average profit ; for instance, 10 per cent, is 
what Smith calls the natural price, cost price, etc. It is to this 
average price that competition between the different trades 
reduces the prices in different branches (by transfer or 
withdrawal of capital) . Competition does not therefore 
reduce commodities to their value, but to their cost price, 
which is above, below or equal to their value, according to the 
organic composition of the respective capitals. 

Ricardo confuses value with cost price. He therefore believes 
that if absolute rent existed {i.e., a rent independent of the different 
productivity of different kinds of land) agricultural produce, 
etc., would always be sold above its value, because it would be 
sold above its cost price (the capital advanced + the average 
profit). This would overthrow his fundamental law. So he 
denies the existence of absolute rent and only assumes differ- 
ential rent. 

But his identification of the value of commodities with their 
cost price is fundamentally false and traditionally accepted from 
A. Smith. 
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The fact is this : 

Assume that the average composition of all noi agricultural 
capitsil is c 80, v 20, so that the product (at 50 per cent, rate 
of surplus value) == no and the rate of profit = 10 per 
cent. 

Assume further that the average composition of agricultural 
capital is == c 60, v 40. (This figure is statistically fairly correct 
for England ; the pasture rents, etc., make no difference to 
this question because they are determined by the corn rents 
and not by themselves.) The product, with equal exploitation 
of labour as above, then *= 120 and the rate of profit = 20 per 
cent. If therefore the farmer sells his produce at its value, he 
sells it for 120, and not at no, its cost price. But landed property 
prevents the farmer, the equivalent of the brother capitalists, 
from adjusting the value of the product to its cost price. Competi- 
tion between the capitals cannot enforce this. The landowner 
intervenes and extracts the difference between value and cost price. 
In general a low proportion of constant to variable capital is 
the expression of a low (or relatively low) development of the 
productive forces of labour in a particular sphere of production. 
Therefore if the average composition of agricultural capital, for 
instance, is c 60, 40, while that of non-agricultural capital is 

c 80, 20, this proves that agriculture has not yet reached the 

same stage of development as industry. (Which is very easy to 
explain, for, apart from everything else, the presupposition of 
industry is the older science of mechanics, the presupposition 
of agriculture the entirely new sciences of chemistry, geology 
and physiology). If the proportion in agriculture equals c 80, 
V 20 (as assumed above) absolute rent disappears. There only 
remains differential rent, which, however, I develop in such a way 
that Ricardo’s assumption of the continual deterioration of 
agriculture is revealed as most ridiculous and arbitrary. 

In the above determination of cost price as distinct from value 
it must also be noted that in addition to the distinction between 
constant and variable capital, which arises from the immediate 
process of production in which the capital is involved, there is also 
a distinction between fixed and circulating capital, which arises 
from the process of the circulation of capital. But the formula 
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would become too complicated if I tried to insert this in the 
above as well. 

Here you have — ^roughly, for the thing is rather complicated — 
the criticism of Ricardo’s theory. This much you will admit, 
that attention to the organic composition oj capital does away with 
a mass of what have seemed hitherto to be contradictions and 
problems. ... 


^This letter, in which Marx gives a brilliant sketch of what he 
, later presented in detail in Vol. Ill of Capital, is important 
because bourgeois economists, in order to hide their failure to 
understand the nature of the Marxian method, industriously 
attempt to manufacture a contradiction between the first and 
third volumes of Capital. This letter is a documentary proof 
that Marx already had the skeleton of his whole theory com- 
plete long before Vol. I of Capital was published. Here too in 
his theory of rent, he has already got the theory of absolute rent 
worked out, which in 1851 (see Letter 6) he had not as yet 
developed. (See also Letters 56 and 85.) 

The manuscripts belonging to the year 1862 remain pre- 
served to Us ; here there are actually long and detailed pas- 
sages on rent which Marx in the final arrangement of Capital 
relegated to Volume III. 

Smith, Adam (1723-90). Economist and philosopher. He 
gave to classical economy its developed form. Marx calls him 
the economist of the manufacturing period. His theories of the 
division of labour, of productive labour and of surplus value 
were of great importance. According to his doctrine the true 
wealth of nations does not consist in money, as the mercan- 
tilists maintained, but in useful labour productive of exchange 
values. According to Adam Smith surplus value was produced 
not only by agricultural labour, as maintained by the physio- 
crats, but also by industrial labour. “ The important thing 
about A. Smith’s contradictions is that they contain problems 
which he does not indeed solve but which he gives expression 
to by contradicting himself.” (Marx.) The main fault in his 
theory of reproduction, exposed by Marx, is his failure to take 
constant capital into account, his resolution of the value of 
commodities into wages and surplus value. {Cf. Letter 67.) 
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55. Marx to Engfxs 

London, 7 August [1862]. 

Itzig [Lassalle] also told me that he may perhaps start a 
paper if he goes back in September. I told him that for good 
pay I would be its English correspondent, without in any way 
taking on any other responsibility or political partnership, since 
politically we agree in nothing except in some far-distant ulti- 
mate ends. 

I do not entirely share your views on the American Civil 
War. I do not think that all is up. The Northerners have been 
dominated from the first by the representatives of the border 
slave states, who also pushed McClellan, that old partisan of 
Breckinridge, to the top. The Southerners, on the other hand, 
acted as one man from the beginning. The North itself has 
turned the slaves into a military force on the side of the 
Southerners, instead of against them. The South leaves pro- 
ductive labour to the slaves and could therefore put its whole 
fighting strength into the field without disturbance. The South 
had unified military leadership, the North had not. That no 
strategic plan existed was already obvious from all the man- 
oeuvres of the Kentucky army after the conquest of Tennessee, 
In my opinion all this will take another turn. In the end the 
North will make war seriously, adopt revolutionary methods 
and throw over the domination of the border slavcsi statesmen. 
A single nigger regiment [ein einziges niggerregiment]* would 
have a remarkable effect on Southern nerves. 

The difficulty of getting the 300,000 men seems to me purely 
political. The North-West and New England wish to and will 
force the government to give up the diplomatic method of con- 
ducting war which it has used hitherto, and they are now 
making tenns on which the 300,000 men shall come forth. If 
Lincoln docs not give way (which he will do, however) there 
will be a revolution. 

As to the lack of military talent, the method which has pre- 
vailed up till now of selecting generals purely from considera- 
tions of diplomacy and party intrigue is scarcely designed to 

* See footnote, page 136. 
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bring talent to the front. General Pope seems to me to be a 
man of energy, however. 

With regard to the financial measures, they are clumsy, as 
they were bound to be in a country where up to now no taxes 
for the whole state have in fact existed ; but they are not 
nearly so idiotic as the measures taken by Pitt and Co. The 
present depreciation of money is due, I think, not to economic 
but to purely political reasons — distrust. It will therefore 
change with a different policy. 

The long and short of the business seems to me to be that a 
.war of this kind must be conducted on revolutionary lines, 
Avhile the Yankees have so far been trying to conduct it con- 
stitutionally. 

• ^After the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency 
of the United States in i860, when the chief political power 
passed to the industrial capitalists of thje North, the Southern 
slave-owners, who were in no position to compete with industry 
based on wage labour, decided to organise their own state, 
which would guarantee the chief political power to the slave- 
owning class. 

At the beginning of 1861, the slave-owning South announced 
its secession from the Union and established its own Confedera- 
tion (hence the troops of the Southern States were known as 
the Confederates, the troops of the Northern States as the 
Federalists). Jefferson Davis was elected President of the 
Southern Confederation. The Civil War which now arose 
between the slave-owning South and the industrial North 
lasted about five years, 1861 to 1865. 

The Southern States had prepared themselves for war 
beforehand and already possessed a number of generals, 
soldiers by profession : Beauregard, Bragg, Johnston, Jackson, 
Lee, etc. The Federal government of the North, on the other 
hand, was not prepared for war, and attempted to settle the 
conflict peacefully along constitutional lines. Added to this 
there were among the Northerners elements from the border 
states who sympathised with the Southerners, which naturally 
impeded the activity of the Federal government. The first 
engagements did not end favourably for the North (the storm- 
ing of Fort Sumter and the battle of Bull Run). 
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TThe North coold only give its army a hurried and extremely 
inadequate training and was obliged several times to change 
its Commander-in-Chief — McDowell, McClellan, Burnside. 
But it was able to organise constant new reinforcements, the 
army gained experience in battle and in the end the industrial 
North was victorious. Towards the end of the war the North 
had excellent generals like Grant and Sherman. Many German 
emigrants who had taken part in the revolution of 1848 and 
had had military experience fought on the side of the North. 
Both fractions of the Communist League — Willich, Weyde- 
meyer, Steffen, etc. — also took part in the war on the side of 
the North. 

Marx was sure the whole time that the North would win. 
On September 10, 1862, he wrote to Engels : 

“ As for the Yankees, I am as certain as ever in my opinion 
that the North will win in the end. . . . The way the North is 
conducting war is only what might have been expected from a 
bourgeois republic, where fraud has been enthroned king so 
long. The South, an oligarchy, is better adapted to it, especially 
an oligarchy where the whole productive work falls on the 
niggers,* and the four millions of ‘white trash’ arc professional 
filibusters. All the same I would bet my head that these fellows 
will get the worst of it, in spite of ' Stonewall Jackson.’ It is 
possible, of course, that before this things may come to a sort 
of revolution in the North itself.” 

In the Preface to the first edition ofCflj!»ito/( 1 867) Marxwrote : 

“ As in the eighteenth century the American War of Inde- 
pendence sounded the tocsin for the European middle class, 
so in the nineteenth century the American Civil War sounded 
it for the European working class.” (See also Letters 57, 58.) 

Pope (1822-92). Was placed at the head of the army of the 
North on June 27, 1862. Resigned after the defeats in August, 
1862. 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65). Sixteenth President of the 
United States. One of the best representatives of bourgeois 
democracy. 

* Marxes letters, on the American Cml War ate crowded with English words 
and phrases reproduced from the newspapers he was so intensively studying; 
the ironic force of these reproductions*-^*^., ^niggeri' for Negro— tends to be 
weakened in a purely English version* See page v (Publisher's Note), [Ed* 
Eng* id,] 
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Pitt, William (the younger) (1759-1806). One of the most 
reactionary English statesmen. Prime Minister at the time of 
the French Revolution. He organised the war of intervention 
against the revolution and the wars against Napoleon I. He 
suppressed the Irish rebellion of 1798 and carried out a series 
of reactionary measures against the workers’ movement. 

Breckinridge (1821-76). Candidate of the Democratic 
Party in the presidential election of i860 and a fanatical sup- 
porter of slavery. 


56. Marx to Engels 

* [London], 9 August, 1862. 

With regard to the theory of rent, I must first, of course, wait 
for your letter.* But in order to simplify the “ debate,” as 
Heinrich Burgers would say, I send the following : 

(I) The only thing I have got to prove theoretically is the 
possibility of absolute rent, without violating the law of value. 
T his is the point around which the theoretical conflict has turned 
from the days of the physiocrats up till now. Ricardo denies 
this possibility, I maintain it. I also maintain that his denial is 
based upon a theoretically false dogma taken over from Adam 
Smith — the pre-supposed identity between the cost price and the 
value of commodities. Further, that where Ricardo illustrates the 
point by examples he always presupposes conditions in which 
there is either no capitalist production or no landed property 
(actually or legally). But the whole point is to investigate the 
law when these things exist. 

(II) As to the existence of absolute ground rent, that is a 
question which would have to be solved statistical^ in each 
country. But the importance of the purely theoretical solution 
is due to the fact that all the statisticians and practical men in 
general have been maintaining the existence of absolute rent 
for the last 35 years, while the (Ricardian) theoreticians have 
been trying to demonstrate it out of existence by very arbitrary 
and theoretically feeble abstractions. Up to now in all such 
quarrels I have always found the theoreticians in the wrong. 

♦ Engels had written on August 8 : “ The existence of ‘ absolute ’ rent is by no 
means clear to me, for after aU you have stiU got to prove it.” [Ed. Eng. ed.[ 
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(III) I show that, even assuming the existence of absolute 
ground rent, it by no means follows that under ail circum- 
stances the worst cultivated land or the worst mine pays a rent, 
but that very possibly they have to sell their products at market 
value, though below their individual value. In order to prove the 
opposite Ricardo always assumes — what is theoretically false — 
that under all conditions of the market the commodity pro- 
duced under the most unfavourable conditions determines the 
market value. You already gave the right reply to this in the 
Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbilcher. 


57. Marx to Engels 

[London,] 29 October, 1862. 

As for America, I believe that the Maryland campaign was 
decisive in so far as it showed that even in this section of the 
border states most sympathetic to the South support for the 
Confederates is weak. But the whole struggle turns on the 
border states. Whoever gets them dominates the Union. At 
the same time the fact that Lincoln issued the forthcoming 
Emancipation Act at a moment when the Confederates were 
pushing forward in Kentucky, shows that all consideration for 
the loyal slave-owners in the border states has ceased. The 
emigration of the slave-owners from Missouri, Kentucky and 
Tennessee to the South, with their black chattels, is already 
enormous, and if the war is prolonged for a while, as it is certain 
to be, the Southerners will have lost all hold there. The South 
began the war for these territories. The war itself was the 
means of destroying its power in the border states, where, apart 
from this, the ties with the South were becoming weaker every 
day because a market can no longer be found for the breeding 
of slaves and the internal slave trade. In my opinion, therefore, 
for the South it will only be a matter now of the defensive. But 
their sole possibility of success lay in an offensive. If the report 
is confirmed that Hooker is getting the active command of the 
Potomac army, that McClellan is being “ retired ” to the 
“ theoretical ” post of Commander-in-chief and that Halleck is 
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taking over the chief command in the West, then the conduct 
of the war in Virginia may also take on a more energetic charac- 
ter. Moreover the most favourable time of year for the Con- 
federates is now past. 

There is no doubt at all that morally the collapse of the 
Maryland campaign was of the most tremendous importance. 

As to finance, the United States know from the time of the 
War of Independence, and we know from observation of 
Austria, how far one can go with depreciated paper money. It 
is a fact that the Yankees never exported more com to England 
^ than they have this year, that the present harvest is again far 
^bove the average and that the trade balance was never more 
favourable for them than it has been for the last two years. As 
soon as the new system of taxation (a very ridiculous one, it is 
true, exactly in Pitt’s style) comes into operation, the paper 
money which up to now has only been continually emitted will 
also at last begin to flow back again. An extension of the paper 
issue on the present scale will therefore become superfluous and 
further depreciation will thus be checked. What had made 
even the present depreciation less dangerous than it was in 
France, and even in England, in similar circumstances, has 
been the fact that the Yankees never prohibited two prices, a 
gold price and a paper price. The actual mischief done resolves 
itself into a state debt for which the proper equivalent has never 
been received and a premium on jobbing and speculation. 

When the English boast that their depreciation was never 
more than 1 per cent, (other people’s belief is that it was 
more than double this during some time), they conveniently 
forget that they not only continued to pay their old taxes but 
every year paid new ones as well, so that the return flow of the 
banknotes was assured from the beginning, while the Yankees 
have actually carried on the war for a year and a half without 
taxes (except the greatly diminished import duties), simply by 
repeating the issue of paper. In a process of this kind, of which 
the turning point has now been reached, the actual depreciation 
is still comparatively small. 

The fury with which the Southerners have received Lincoln’s 
Acts proves their importance. All Lincoln’s Acts appear like 
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* the mean pettifogging conditions which one lawyer puts to his 
opposing lawyer. But this does not alter their historic content, 
and indeed it amuses me when I compare them with the drapery 
in which the Frenchman envelops even the most unimportant 
point. 

Of course, like other people, I see the repulsive side of the 
form the movement takes among the Yankees ; but I find the 
explanation of it in the nature of “ bourgeois ” democracy. 
The events over there afe a world upheaval, nevertheless, and 
there is nothing more disgusting in the whole business than the 
English attitude towards them. 


58. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 5 November, 1862. 

As regards America I also think, of course, that the Con- 
federates in Maryland have received an unexpected moral blow 
of great significance. I am also convinced that the definite pos- 
session of the border states will decide the result of the war. 
But J am by no means certain that the affair is going to proceed 
along such classic lines as you appear to believe. Despite all 
the screams of the Yankees, there is still no sign whatever 
available that the people regard this petty business as a real 
question of national existence. On the contrary, these election 
victories of the Democrats go to prove rather that the party 
which has had enough of the war is growing. If there were 
only some proof or some indication that the ma.sses in the North 
were beginning to rise as they did in France in 1792 and 1793, 
then it would all be very fine. But the only revolution to be 
expected seems rather to be a democratic counter-revolution 
and a rotten peace, including the partition of the border states. 
That this would not be the end of the affair by a long way — 
granted. But for the moment it would be the end. I must say 
I cannot work up any enthusiasm for a people which on such a 
colossal issue allows itself to be continually beaten by a fourth 
of its own population, and which after eighteen months of war 
has achieved nothing more than the discovery that all it$ 
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generals are asses and all its officials rascals and traitors. After 
all the thing must happen differently, even in a bourgeois 
republic, if it is not to end in utter failure. I entirely agree with 
what you say about the meanness of the English way of looking 
at the business. ... 


^ 59. Marx to Engels 

[London,] 28 January, 1863. 

I am adding something to the section on machinery,* There 
^re some curious questions here which I ignored in my first 
treatment. In order to get clear about it. I have read through 
all my notebooks (extracts) on technology again and am ako 
attending a practical course (experimental only) for workers, 
by Professor Willis (at the Geological Institute in Jermyn Street, 
where Huxley also used to give his lectures). It is the same for 
me with mechanics as it is with languages. I understand the 
mathematical laws, but the simplest technical reality demand- 
ing perception is harder to me than to the biggest blockheads. 

You may or may not know, for in itself the question does not 
matter, that there is a great dispute as to what distinguishes a 
machine from a tool. The English (mathematical) mechanip, 
in their crude way, call a tool a simple machine and a machine 
a complicated tool. The English technologists, however, who 
pay rather more attention to economics (and who are followed 
by many, by most, of the English economists) base the 6k- 
tinction between the two on the fact that in one case the motive 
power is derived from human beings, in the other from a 
natural force. The German asses, who are great at these small 
things, have therefore concluded that, for instance, a plough is 
a machine, while the most complicated spinning-jenny, etc., 
in so far as it is worked by hand, is not. But now if we look 
round at the elementary forms of the machine there is no question 
at all that the industrial revolution starts, not from iih.& motive 
power but from that section of machinery which the English call 

♦ See Capital, Vol. I, C 2 »ap. XV, Section i, “ The Development of Machinery.” 
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the working machine. I'hus, for instance, the revolution was not 
due to the substitution of water or steam for the action of the 
foot in turning the spinning-wheel, but to the transformation 
of the immediate process of spinning itself and to the displace- 
ment of that portion of human labour which was not merely the 
“ exertion of power ” (as in working the treadle of the wheel) 
but was directly applied to the working up of the raw material. 
On the other hand, it is equally certain that when it is a ques- 
tion, not of the historical development of machinery but of 
machinery on the basis of the present method of production, 
the working machine (for instance, the sewing-machine) is the 
only determining factor; for as soon as this process has been 
mechanised everyone nowadays knows that the thing can be*^ 
moved by hand, water-power or a steam-engine according to 
its size. 

To pure mathematicians these questions are indifferent, but 
they become very important when it is a case of proving the 
connection between the social relations of human beings and 
the development of these material methods of production. 

The re-reading of my technical-historical extracts has led me 
to the opinion that, apart from the discoveries of gunpowder, 
the compass and printing — those necessary pre-requisites of 
bourgeois development — the two material bases on which the 
preparations for machine industry were organised within 
manufacture during the period from the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century (the period in which manu- 
facture was developing from handicraft into actual large- 
scale industry) were the clock and the mill (at first the com 
mill, that is, a water-mUl). Both were inherited from the 
ancients. (The water-mill was introduced into Rome from 
Asia Minor at the time of Julius Caesar.) The clock is the first 
automatic machine applied to practical purposes ; the whole 
theory of the production of regular motion was developed through 
it. Its nature is such that it is based on a combination of half- 
artistic handicraft and direct theory. Cardanus, for instance, 
wrote about (and gave practical formulae for) the construction 
of clocks. German authors of the sixteenth century called 
clockmaking “ learned handicradt ” {i.e., not of the guilds) and 
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it would be possible to show from th!p development of the clock 
how entirely different the relation between theoretical learning 
and practice was on the basis of the handicraft from "what it is, 
for instance, in large-scale industry. There is also no doubt 
that in the eighteenth century the idea of applying automatic 
devices (moved by springs) to production was first suggested by 
the clock. It can be proved historically that Vaucanson’s 
experiments on these hnes had a tremendous influence on the 
imagination of the English inventors. 

The mill, on the other hand, from the very beginning, as 
soon as the water-mill was produced, supplies the essential dis- 
.tinctions in the organism of a machine : the mechanical driving 
^power — prime motor — on which it depends ; the transmitting 
mechanism ; and, finally, the working machine, which deals 
with the material — each with an existence independent of the 
others. The theory of friction, and with it the investigations into 
the ntathematical forms of wheel-work, cogs, etc., were aU 
developed at the naiU ; here first ditto the theory of measure- 
ment of the degree of motive power, of the best way of employ- 
ing it, etc. Almost all the great mathematicians after the 
middle of the seventeenth century, so far as they occupied them- 
selves with practical mechanics and its theoretical side, started 
from the simple corn-grinding water-mill. And indeed this was 
why the name mill came to be applied during the manufacturing 
period to all mechanical forms of motive power adapted to 
practical purposes. 

But with the miU, as with the press, the forge, the plough, 
etc., the actual work of beating, crushing, grinding, pulverisa- 
tion, etc., was performed from the very first without human 
labour, even though the moving force was human or animal. 
This kind of machinery is therefore very ancient, at least in its 
origins, and actual mechanical propulsion was formerly applied 
to it. Hence it is also practically the only machinery fourid in 
the manufacturing period. The industrial revolution begins as 
soon as mechanism is employed where from ancient times 
onwards the final result has always required human labour ; 
not, that is to say, where, as with the tools just mentioned, the 
actual material to be dealt with has never, from the beginning. 
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been dealt with by the human hand, but where, from the nature 
of the thing, man has not from the very first merely acted as 
power. If one is to follow the German asses in calling the use 
of animal power (which is just' as much voluntary movement as 
human power) machinery, then the use of this kind of loco- 
motive is at any rate much older than the simplest handicraft 
tool. 


^Gardanus (1501-76). Famous Italian man of science and 
doctor. Made researches in mathematics, physics and medi- 

CXXXC m 

Vauoanson, Jacques de ( 1 709-82) . Mastered the mechanism 
of the clock as a child and made himself a wooden clock. The 
automatic machines he constructed made him famous (among 
others a flute player, first shown in Paris in 1738, and a hissing 
snake which threw itself on the breast of Cleopatra). He was 
made Royal Inspector of Silk Manufactures by Cardinal 
Fleury. Vaucanson perfected many machines for this industry. 


60. Marx to Engels 

[London], 13 February, 1863. 

What do you say to the Polish business ? This much is certain 
— ^the era of revolution has now fairly opened again in Europe. 
And the general position of things is good. But the comfortable 
delusions and the almost childish enthusiasm with which we 
hailed the era of revolution before February 1848 have all gone 
to hell. Old comrades like Weerth, etc., are gone, others have 
dropped out' or become demoralised and new blood is not 
visible, at any rate as yet. Added to which we now know what 
a part stupidity plays in revolutions, and how they are exploited 
by scoundrels. For the rest, the “ Prussian ” enthusiasts for 
nationality, for “ Italy ” and “ Hungary,” are already getting 
into a fix. The “ Prussians ” will not renounce their Russian- 
ism. Let us hope that this time the lava will flow from east to 
west and not the other way round, so that we may be spared 
the “ honour ” of French initiative. 
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fin January 1863 a rising tooi. place in Poland. The 
insurrection spread over the whole country and led to the 
formation of a national government. This revolt, however, 
was under the leadership of the lesser nobility, who were 
not capable of drawing the masses into the movement, and 
it was suppressed when the power passed to the big landowitfers ; 
these latter, hoping for diplomatic intervention on the part of 
France and England, came to an “ honourable ” agreement 
with the tsar, who naturally broke the agreement as no inter- 
vention took place. 

Marx and Engels regarded Poland as the barrier separating 
Germany from the barbaric despotism of Russia — a. barrier 
-^ivhich they held to be necessary for the free development of 
capitalism in Germany. (See also Letters 62, 65.) 

Weerth, Georg (1822-56). Member of the Communist 
League, one of the editorial staff of the JVeue Rheinischi ^eitung, 
a revolutionary poet. He died in Havana. 


61. Marx to Engels 

[London], 21 February, 1863. 

What I am most afraid of in the Polish affair is that the swine 
Bonaparte will find an excuse for coming to the Rhine and 
once more wangling himself out of his horrid position. 

Send me (as you have more material to hand about it) a few 
notes (exact) on the behaviour of Frederick William the Just 
in the year 1813 after Napoleon came tq grief in Russia. This 
time it is a case of really coming to grips with the barren House 
of HohenzoUern. 

62. Marx to Engels 

[London], 24 March, 1863. 

The political standpoint I have reached is the following : 
that Bismarck and Vincke do in fact truly represent the prin- 
ciple of the Prussian State ; that the “ State ” of Prussia (a 
very different creature from Germany) can exist neither 
without the present Russia nor with an independent Poland. 
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The whole of Prussian history leads to this conclusion, at which 
the Herrcn Hohcnzollern (including Frederick II) arrived long 
ago. This instinct of the paternal ruler is far superior to the 
limited vassal’s mind of the Prussian Liberals. As therefore the 
existence of Poland is necessary to Germany but impossible 
alongside of Prussia, this State of Prussia must be demolished. In 
other words, the Polish question is only a fresh occasion for 
proving that it is impossible to further German interests so long 
as the Hohcnzollern dynastic state exists. 


^iNCKE, Georg Ernst (1811-75). Leader of the Prussian**^ 
Liberals at the turn of the ’fifties. Marx gave the following pic- 
ture of Vincke in a letter to Engels on May xo, i86i : “I have 
even idealised the fellow. ... In a bad farce of Freytag’s, called 
The Journalists, which I saw in Berlin, there was a fat Hamburg 
philistine and wine merchant, called Piepenbrink. Vincke is 
the very image of this Piepenbrink. Repulsive Hamburg- 
Westphalian dialect, rapidly mumbled words, no sentence 
properly constructed or quite finished.” 


63. Marx to Engei,s 

[London], 9 April, 1863. 

Itzig [Lassalle] has already published two pamphlets about 
his case again, which, fortunately, he has not sent me. On the 
other hand he sent me the day before yesterday his open letter 
in answer to the Workers’ Central Committee for the Leipziger 
workers’ (read Knoten) Congress.* His attitude — very impor- 
tant, flinging about phrases borrowed from us — is quite that of 
the future workers’ dictator. He resolves the question between 
wage-labour and capital “as easily as in play” (verbatim). 
The workers, that is to say, are to agitate for universal suffrage 
and then send people armed, like himself, with the “shining 
sword of science ” to the Chamber of Representatives. Then 

* Kmim. Note on page 87* For Lassalle’s open letter, etc*, stc Letter 29, 
Note* [Ed Eng. id.] 
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they will establish workers’ factories, for which the State will 
advance the capital, and by and by these institutions will 
embrace the whole country. This is at any rate surprisingly 
new! ... 

... I attended the meeting held by Bright at the head of the 
trade unions. He looked quite like an Independent and every 
time he said, In the United States no kings, no bishops,” 
there was a burst of applause. The workers themselves spoke. 
excellently^ with a complete absence of bourgeois rhetoric and 
without in the least concealing their opposition to the capitalists 
(whom Father Bright, by the way, also attacked). 

How soon the English workers will free themselves from their 
apparent bourgeois infection one must wait to see.* For the 
rest, where the main points in your book| are concerned, they 
have been confirmed down to the smallest detail by the later 
development since 1844. I have myself compared the book 
again with my notes on the later period. Only the little 
German Spiessgesellen [petty-bourgeois], who measure world 
history by the yard and the latest interesting news in the 
paper,” could imagine that in developments of such magnitude 
twenty years are more than a day — though later on days may 
come again in which twenty years are embodied. ^ 

Re-reading your book has made me regretfully aware of our 
increasing age. How freshly and passionately, with what bold 
anticipations and no learned and scientific doubts, the thing is 
still dealt with here 1 And the very illusion that the result 
itself will leap into the daylight of history to-morrow or the 
day after gives the whole thing a warmth and jovial humour- 
compared to which the later '‘gray in gray” makes a damned 
unpleasant contrast. 


^Bright, J ohn ( i 8 i 1-89) . [Manufacturer and liberal bour- 
geois politician, who with Richard Cobden led the fight of the 

* Engels had written to Marx the day before (April 8, 1863) : “ All revolu- 
tionary energy has faded practically entirely away from the Eiiglish proletariat 
and the English proletarian is declaring his complete agreement with the rule of 
the bourgeoisie.” [Ed. Eng. ed.] ^ 

t The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. 
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rising industrial capitalists in England against the feudal land- 
owners. See Letter 8, Notes, and Letters 71, 74. Bright was 
now in the midst of his nine years’ campaign (1858 — 1867) for 
the extension of the franchise, a campaign in which the workers 
were also enlisted. See Letters 71, 88, go, 91. Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 
Bright in his speeches also attacked the capitalists. While of 
course this may have been partly pure demagogy it may also 
have sometimes had a real background. “ The bourgeoisie 
never rules as a whole,” wrote Engels in his Campaign for the 
German Constitution; “ apart from the feudal castes, who have 
still retained some part of their political power, even the big 
bourgeoisie, as soon as it has defeated feudalism, splits into a 
ruling and an opposition party — which are usually represented 
by the bank on the one side and the manufacturers on the* 
other. The oppositional, progressive fraction of the big and 
middle bourgeoisie then has common interests with the petty 
bourgeoisie against the ruling fraction, and unites with it in a 
common struggle.” 


64. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 21 April, 1863. 

What is to be done with Lassalle it is hard to say ; after all, 
I should assume that it would be beneath the dignity of the 
great Itzig [Lassalle] to bring out the heavy artillery of a formal 
denial against such petty gossip as that of Mcyen. Let the 
fellow get out of his own dirty mess himself ; if he can do 
anything he will not need any testimonial from you, and why 
should you compromise yourself after once having told him 
that he cannot go with us all tht same, or we with him. What 
stupidity, to start with, to mix himself up in the Schulze- 
DelitzschXnotan* business and to attempt to form a party there^ 
of all places, on the basis of our former work. We can only 
welcome the fact that Schulzc-Dclitzsch and other rabble arc 
trying during this bourgeois period to raise the Knoten to the 
heights of the bourgeois point of view, for otherwise we should 
have had this business to wade through during the revolution, 
and in Germany, where everything is so much complicated by 
•.^ee footnote, page 87* 
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the mentality of the petty state, this small beer might have been 
held up to us as something new and practical. That is finished 
with now ; we have got our opponents in the right position 
and the Knote has become conscious and so transferred himself 
to the ranks of the petty-bourgeois democracy. But to regard 
these chaps as representatives of the proletariat ! It takes Itzig 
to do that. 


^Schulze-Deutzsoh (1808-83). Bourgeois politician and 
economist, organiser of consumers’ co-operatives for handicraft 
•iworkers, which were to prevent the decay of their class. Mara 
wrote to Engels on November 4, 1864 : “ By chance a few 
numbers of E. Jones’ Notes to the People (1851, 1852) have come 
into my hands again ; these, so far as the main points of the 
economic articles are concerned, were written under my 
immediate guidance and partly also with my direct co-opera- 
tion. Well ! What do I find there ? That at that date we 
were conducting against the co-operative movement (in so far 
as in its present limited form it pretended to rank as something 
final) the same polemic — only better — as Lassalle carried on 
ten or twelve years later in Germany against Schulze- 
Delitzsch.” “ A cloak for reactionary humbug,” Marx called 
unions of the Schulze-Delitzsch type.. {Capital, Vol. I, Chap. X 
[7], Note on Robert Owen, Kerr edition, p. 327.) 


65. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, ii June, 1863. 

The business in Poland no longer seems to be going so well 
of late. The movement in Lithuania and Little Russia is 
obviously weak, and the insurgents in Poland do not seeni to 
be advancing either. All the leaders fall in the fighting or else 
are taken prisoner and shot, which seems to show that they 
must have to expose themselves greatly in order to get their 
people to advance. The quality of the insurgents is no longer , 
what it was in March and April, the best fellows have been used 
up. These Polacks are quite incalculable, however, and the 
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business may still turn out well all the same, although the 
prospects are less. If they hold out they may yet be involved 
in a general European movement which will save them ; on 
the other hand if things go badly Poland will be finished for ten 
years — an insurrection of this kind exhausts the fighting strength 
of the population for many yeais. 

A European movement seems to me very probable, because 
the bourgeois has now once more lost all his fear of the Com- 
munists and if necessary will again attack with them. The 
French elections prove this, and so do the events in Prussia 
since the last elections. I hardly think a movement of this kind 
will start in France. The election results in Paris were really^^ 
too bourgeois, the workers, where they put up special candidates, 
were defeated, and had not even the strength to force the 
bourgeoisie at least to elect radicals. Added to which Bona- 
parte knows the way to keep big cities in check.* 

In Prussia they would still be chattering if the worthy Bis- 
marck had not turned the lock on them. However the business 
there may turn out, peaceful constitutional development is at 
an end and the philistine must prepare himself for a row. This 
means a lot already. Much as I despise the valour of our old 
friends the Democrats, it seems to me that the largest amount 
of inflammable matter is concentrated here, and, as it is 
scarcely possible that the Hohenzollcrns will not entangle them- 
selves in the greatest stupidities in their foreign policy, it might 
well come about that the troops, divided half on the Polish 
frontier and half on the Rhine, left Berlin free, and that a coup 
followed. Bad enough for Germany and Europe il‘ Berlin 
arrived at the head of the movement. 

What surprises me most is that no peasant movement breaks 
out in Great Russia. The Polish rising seems actually to have 
an unfavourable effect there. 

♦ 'Ste Letter 145^ note on Huussman. [Ed* Eng, 
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66. Marx to Engels 

British Museum, 12 June, 1863. 

Itzig [Lassalle] has sent me (and perhaps you too) his speech 
in court on indirect taxation. There are some good points in it 
but, in the first place, the whole thing is mitten, in an unbearably 
self-assertive and loquacious way, with the most ludicrous, 
learned and pompous airs. Moreover, it is after all essentially 
the compilation of a “pupil” who is in a desperate hurry to 
boost himself as a “ thoroughly learned man ” carrying on 
independent research. Hence it swarms with historical and 
.theoretical blunders. One example will suffice (in case you 
'have not read the stuff yourself) . In order to impress the court 
and the public he wishes to give a sort of retrospective history 
of the polemic against indirect taxation, and so he goes back 
and takes quotations from aU over the place — ^beyond Bois- 
guillebert and Vauban to Bodenus, etc. And here the typical 
pupil reveals himself He omits the physiocrats, being obviously 
unaware that everything that Adam Smith, etc., said on the 
subject was copied from them and that in general they were 
the heroes of this “ question.” Equally after the fashion of the 
pupil he treats “ indirect taxes ” as “ bourgeois taxes,” which 
they were “in the Middle Ages ” but are not to-day (at least 
not where the bourgeoisie is developed) as he could learn 
further from Messrs. R. Gladstone and Co. in Liverpool. The 
ass does not seem to know that the polemic against “ indirect ” 
taxation is one of the slogans of the English and American 
friendi of Schulze-Delitzsch and Co. and therefore cannot be 
a slogan against them, I mean the free-traders. Just like a 
schoolboy too. is the way he applies a statement of Ricardo’s to 
the Prussian Land Tax. (Absolutely wrong, that is to say.) 
How touching when he communicates to the court the dis- 
coveries “ he ” has derived from “ deepest science and truth ” 
and terrible “ night hours,” namely, 

that in the Middle Ages landed property dominated, 
in modern times, capital, and now 

the “principle of the estate of labour,” “ labour” or the 
moral principle of labour ” ; and on the very day he communi- 
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cated this discovery to the Knoten,* Obemgierungsrat [Chief 
Government Councillor] Engel (without knowing about him) 
disclosed it to a more refined public in the Singakademie. He and 
Engel mutually congratulated each other “ by letter ” upon 
their “ simultaneous ” scientific results. 

The “ estate of labour ” and the “ moral principle ” certainly 
are achievements on the part of Itzig [Lassallc] and the Chief 
Government Councillor. 

I have not been able to bring myself to write to the fellow 
since the beginning of this year. For me to criticise his stuff 
would be waste of time, besides he appropriates every word to 
himself as a “ discovery.” To bring him up against his plagiar- 
ism would be absurd, for I will not deprive him of our things* 
in the form into which he has messed them up. To recognise 
his boasting and tactlessness would not do either. The chap 
would make use of that at once. 

So there is nothing for it but to wait until at last his wrath 
breaks forth. I shall then have a very good excuse in the fact 
that he (like Chief Government Councillor Engel) always 
remarks : this is not “ Communism.’' I shall answer him, there- 
fore, that these repeated asseverations of his would have forced 
me, if I was to take any notice of him at all, to show the 
public (i) where and how he had copied from us ; (2) where 
and how we dissociate ourselves from his nonsense. In order, 
therefore, not to prejudice “ Communism ” or to damage him I 
had completely ignored him. 


^Engels had written to Marx on June li, 1863, saying that 
Lassalle was “ now working purely in the service of Bismarck 
and it may happen one day, if Monsieur Bismarck is tired of 
him, that he will be flung into prison and will make acquaint- 
ance with the Prussian Land Law, which he always seems to 
confuse with the Code [Code NapoUon — the French bourgeois 
Statute book]. For the rest it is nice that after his appearance 
in the Vogt affair he should now be under the aegis not only 
of the Augsbwrger [newspaper] but also of the Kreuzzeitung.” 

* ' Kmtmk Note 87, 
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R. Gladstone & Co. Robertson Gladstone (1809-98). 
A rich Liverpool naerchant, brother of W. E. Gladstone, the 
statesman, and one of the leaders of the group of Liverpool 
“ Financial Reformers ” (industrial bourgeoisie) who agitated 
for a progressive income tax directed against the big land- 
owners. I&rx, in his Critique of thxt Gotha Programme (1875), 
pointed out that the German Social-Democratic Party, by 
including in their programme the demand for a single pro-, 
gressive income-tax “ as an economic basis of the state,” were 
asking just the same as these “ bourgeois individuals.” [Ed. 
Eng. ed.] 


67. Marx to Engels 

London, 6 July, 1863. 

If you find it possible in this heat, look with some care at the 
enclosed Tableau iconomique* which I substitute for Quesnay’s 
Table, and tell me of any objections you may have to it. It 
embraces the whole process of reproduction. 

You know that according to A. Smith the “ mturaT^ or 
“ necessary ” price is composed of wages, profit (interest), rent — 
and is thus entirely resolved into revenue. This nonsense was 
taken over by Ricardo, although he excludes rent, as merely 
accidental, from the catalogue. Nearly all economists have 
accepted this from Smith and those who combat it fall into 
some other imbecility. 

Smith himself is conscious of the absurdity of resolving the 
total product for society merely into revenue (which can be annually 
consumed), while in every separate branch of production he 
resolves price into capital (raw materials, machinery, etc.) and 
revenue (wages, profit, rent). According to this, society would 
have to start afresh, without capital, every year. 

Now with regard to my table,t which will figure as a summary 
in one of the last chapters of my book, it is necessary to under- 
stand the following : 

(i) The figures indifferent, represent millions. 

♦ Economic table, 
t Facing page 154. 
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{2) Under means of subsistence* is to be included everything 
which goes annually into the consumption fund (or which could 
go into the consumption fund without accumulation, this being 
excluded from the table). 

In Class I (means of subsistence) the whole producL{joo) con- 
sists of means of subsistence which by their nature do not enter into 
constant capital (raw material and machinery, buildings, etc.). 
Similarly in Class 11 the whole product consists of commodities 
which constitute constant capital, i.e., which enter into the pro- 
cess of reproduction again as raw material and machinery. 

(3) Ascending lines are dotted, descending lines are plain. 

(4) Constant capital is that part of capital wIiicL consists of » 
raw material and machinery. Variable capital that part which 
is exchanged for labour. 

(5) In agriculture, for instance, one part of the same product 
{e.g., wheat) constitutes means of subsistence, another part 
(e.g., wheat) enters in its natural form {e.g., as seed) into repro- 
duction again as raw material. But this makes n<^ difference. 
For such branches of production figure in the one quality in 
Class II and in the other in Class I. 

(6) The point of the whole business is therefore this ' 
Category I. Means of Subsistence. 

Working materials and machinery equal, say, ;^)400 {i,e., that 
portion of these which is included in the yearly product as 
depreciation ; the part of the machinery, etc., which is not used 
up does not appear in the table at all). The variable capital 
exchanged for labour = 100 and is reproduced as 300, of 
which 100 replaces the wages in the product and 200 represents 
the surplus value {unpaid surplus labour). The product = 700, 
of which 400 represents the value of the coastant capital, the 
whole of which has, however, entered into the product and must 
therefore be replaced. 

In this relation between variable capital and surplus value 
it is assumed that the worker works one-third of the working 
day for himself and two-thirds for his natural superiors. 

* Marx tisea here throughout the word ** LehmmitM ** (means of subsistence) 
instead of the word ^^KonsumtionsmM ** (means of consumption) used when he 
developed the above account in Capital^ II, Chap. XX, ** Simple Eeproduction/^ 
[Ed. Eng. ed.] 
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100 (variable capital) is therefore paid out in money, as 
wages, as indicated by the dotted line ; with this 100 (indicated 
by the descending line) the worker buys the product of this class, 
i.e., means of subsistence for 100, Thus the money flows back 
again to the capitalist Class I. 

The surplus value of 200 in its general form = profit, which 
is split up, however, into industrial (including commercial) profit, 
into interest, which the capitahst pays in money,, and into rent, 
which he also pays in money. The money thus paid out for 
industrial profit, interest and rent flows back again (indicated 
by the descending lines) because it is spent on the product of 
Class I. Thus the whole of the money laid out by the industrial 
capitalist within Class I flows back to him again, while 300 of 
the product 700 is consumed by the workers, employers, monied 
men and landlords. There remains in Class I a surplus, 400, of 
the product (in means of subsistence) and a deficit of 400 in the 
constant capital. 

Category II. Machinery and Raw Materials. 

As the total product of this category (not only that part of the 
product which replaces the constant capital but also that which 
represents the equivalent of the wages and surplus value) con- 
sists of raw materials and machinery, the revenue of this category 
cannot be realised in its own product, but only in the product 
of Category I. But setting aside accumulation, as we do here, 
Category Lean only buy from Category II the amount required 
to replace its constant capital, while Category II can only 
expend the part of its product which represents wages and 
surplus value {revenue) on the product of Category I. The 
workers of Category II therefore spent their money = 133! on 
the product of Category I. The sanae takes place with the 
surplus value of Category II, which, like that of I, is split up 
into industrial profit, interest and rent. Thus 400 in money 
flows back from Category II to the industrial capitalists of 
Category I, who in return dispose of the remainder of their 
product = 400 to the former. 

With this 400 money Class I buys the necessary 400 replace- 
ment of its constant capital from Category ll, t6«whom the 
money spent in wages and consumption (by the industrial 
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capitalists theniselves, the monied men and the landlords) thus 
flows back again. There remains therefore to Category II, 
533i of its total product, with which it replaces its own used-up 
constant capital. 

The movement, partly within Category I, partly between 
Categories I and II, shows at the same time how the money with 
which they pay new wages, interest and ground rent flows back 
to the respective industrial capitalists of both categories. 

Category III represents the whole process of reproduction. 
The total product of Category II here appears as the constant 
capital of the whole of society, and the total product of 
Category I as that part of the product which replaces the 
variable capital (the wage fund) and the revenues of the classes ' 
who share out the surplus value. 


fQuESNAY, FRANgois ( 1 694- 1 774). French doctor and 
economist, founder of the physiocratic theory, which “ trans- 
ferred the investigation into the origin of surplus value from the 
sphere of circulation to the sphere of immediate production 
itself, and by so doing laid the foundations for the analysis of 
capitalist production.” (Marx.) According to the physiocrats, 
ground rent was the only form of surplus value and agricultural 
labour was therefore the only productive labour. But this 
“ apparent gtorification of landed property turns into its 
economic negation and into the confirmation of capitalist pro- 
duction ” (Marx), since the physiocrats wanted to throw the 
whole weight of taxation on to ground rent, demanded that 
industry should be freed from state tutelage and preached 
free competition. We have specially to thank the physiocratic 
doctrine for the famous Economic Table [Tableau Economique) 
of Qjucsnay, in which he represented the process of reproduction 
of social capital as a whole. This table, “ in the first third 
of the eighteenth century, when political economy was in 
its infancy . . . was incontestably the most brilliant idea of 
which political economy had hitherto been guilty.” (Marx. 
See Tkeorien iiber den Mekrwert, Bd. I.) 
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68. Marx to Engels 

[London,] 15 August, 1863. 

My work (the manuscript for the printer) is getting on well 
in one respect. In the filial working out the things are taking 
on, as it seems to me, a bearably ^o/u/ar form, except for some 
unavoidable M — G and G— M.*< On the other hand, although 
I write the whole day, the thing does not get on in the way 
my own impatience, after this long trial of patience, desires. 
Anyhow it will be 100 per cent, easier to understand than 
No. I.f For the rest, when I look at this Gompilation«now and 
^ see how I have had to turn everything round and how I had 
to make even the historical part out of material of which some 
was quite unknown, then Itzig [Lassalle] really does seem funny 
to me, with “ his ” economy already in the making, though all 
the stuff he has hawked out so far reveals him as a sixth-form 
schoolboy who with the most revolting and bombastic old 
wives’ chatter trumpets abroad — as his latest discovery — ^prin- 
ciples which — ^ten times better — we were already distributing 
as small change among our partisans twenty years ago. The 
same.. Itzig otherwise also collects in his manure factory the 
party excrements we dropped twenty years ago, with which 
world history is to be fertilised. 


69. Engels TO Marx 

Manchester, 4 September, 1864. 

You can imagine how the nev/s surprised me.]; Whatever 
Lassalle may have been personally, or fi'om the literary and 
scientific point of view, politically he was undoubtedly one of 
the most important fellows in Germany. For us he was at the 
moment a very uncertain friend, and in the future would have 
been a fairly certain enemy, but all the same it hits one hard 
to see how Germany breaks everyone in the extreme party 

* M==money, G* commodity. For this formula see Capital^ Vol, I, Chap. Ill 
Sections. 

t The Critique of Political Economy (1859). 

i The news of Lassallc*s death. (See Letter 29, note.) 
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with any degree of capacity. What rejoicing will reign among 
the factory owners and the Progressive swine — Lassalle was 
after all the only chap they were afraid of in Germany itself. 

But what an extraordinary way to lose one’s life ! To fall 
seriously in love with the daughter of a Bavarian ambassador 
— ^this would-be Don Juan — to want to marry her, to come 
into collision with a rejected rival, who is in addition a Wal- 
lachian swindler, and to get oneself shot dead by him. This 
could only have happened to Lassalle, whose strange mixture 
of frivolity and sentimentality, of Judaism and would-be 
chivalry, was peculiar to himself alone. How could a politician 
like himself engage in a duel with a Wallachian adventurer ? 


, 70. Marx to Engels 

[London], 7 September, 1864. 

Lassalle’s misfortune has been damnably in my head these 
days. After all he was still one of the old guard and the enemy 
of our enemies. And then the thing came as such a surprise 
that it is hard to believe such a noisy, stirring, pushing person 
is now as dead as a mouse and has got to keep his mouth shut 
altogether. You are quite right about the pretext for his death. 
It was one of the many tactless acts which he committed in his 
life. But for all that I am sorry that in the last years our 
relations were clouded, though he was to blame for this. On 
the other hand I am very glad that I resisted the provocations 
from various sides and made no attack on him during his 
“jubilee year.” 

The devil knows, the squad is always getting smaller, nothing 
new is added to it. For the rest I am convinced that if Lassalle 
had not been in Switzerland, in the company of the military 
adventurers and revolutionaries in yeEow gloves, this catas- 
trophe would never have come about. But this Coblenz of the 
European revolution had exercised a fatal attraction upon him 
again and again. '* 

The “daughter of a Bavarian ambassador” is none other 
than the daughter of the Berliner, Ddnniges, a fellow-demagogue 
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of Rutenberg and Co. at the university, originally one of little 
dwarf Ranke’s young gents, or rather, as they were no gentle- 
men, young people, who used to publish awful old annals of 
the German emperors under his direction. What the bouncing 
little root-grubber Ranke regarded as the spirit of history — 
facile anecdote-mongering and the attribution of all great 
events to petty and mean causes — was stricdy forbidden to 
these young men from the country. They were to confine them- 
selves to “ objectivity ” and leave the spirit to their master. 
Our friend Donniges was regarded in some respects as a rebel 
becau'se he disputed Ranke’s monopoly of the spirit, in practice 
at least, and demonstrated in various ways that he was as much 
* a bom “ valet ” to “ history ” as Ranke. 


f Coblenz. A town on the Rhine which during the great 
French Revolution was a centre for counter-revolutionary aris- 
tocratic refugees who had fled from France. 

Ranke, Leopold (1795-1886). German historian. 


71. Marx to Engels 

[London], 4 November, 1864. 

... (2) The Workingmen’s International Association. 

Some tim^ ago London workers had sent- an address about 
Poland to Paris workers and summoned them to common action 
in this matter. 

The Parisians on their part sent over a deputation headed by 
a worker called Tolain, the real workers' candidate at the last election 
in Paris, a very nice fellow. (His companions tod were quite 
nice lads.) A public meeting in St. Martin’s Hall was sum- 
moned for September 28, 1864, by Odger (shoemaker. Presi- 
dent of the Council here of All London Trades Unions* and 
also especially of the Trade Unions Suffrage Agitation Society, 
which is connected with Bright) and Cremer, mason and 

* The London Trades Council. 
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Secretary of the Masons’ Union. (These two organised the big 
meeting of the Trade Unions in St. James’s Hall for North 
America, under Bright, ditto the Garibaldi demonstrations.) 
A certain Le Lubez was sent to ask me if I would take part on 
behalf of the German workers, and especially if I would supply 
a German worker to speak at the meeting, etc. I provided them 
with Eccarius, who came off splendidly, and ditto was present 
myself as a mute figure in the platform. I knew that this 
time real “ powers ” were involved both on the London 
and Paris sides and therefore decided, to waive my usual stand- 
ing rule to decline any such invitations. 

(Le Lubez is a young Frenchman, i.e., in the thirties, who 
has however grown up in Jersey and London, speaks English 
excellently and is a very good intermediary between the 
French and English workers.) (Music teacher and French 
lessons.) 

At the meeting, which was packed to suffocation (for there is 
now evidently a revival of the working classes taking place),* 
Major Wolff (Thurn-Taxis, Garibaldi’s adjutant) represented 
the London Italian Workingmen’s Society. It was decided to 
found a “ Workingmen’s International Association,” of which 
the General Council should be in London and should act as 
an “intermediary” between the workers’ societies in Germany, 
Italy, France and England. Ditto that a General Workingmen’s 
Congress should be summoned in Belgium in 1865. A Provisional 
Committee was appointed at the meeting ; •Odger, Cremer and 
many others, some of them old Chartists, old Owenites, etc., for 
England ; Major Wolff, Fontana and other Italians for Italy ; Le 
Lubez, etc., for France ; Eccarius and I for Germany. The com- 
mittee was empowered to co-opt as many members as it chose. 

So far so good. I attended the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee. A sub-committee (including mysdf) was appointed to 
draft a declaration of principles and provisional statutes. 
Being unwell I was prevented from attending the meeting of 
the sub-committee and the meeting of the whole committee 
which follow«i. 

In these two meetings which I had missed — that of the sub- 

• These words in parenthesis were written in English. 
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committee and the subsequent one of the whole committee — 
the following had' taken place : 

Major Wolff had handed in the riglement [statutes] of the 
Italian Workers’ Societies (which possess a central organisation but, 
as later transpired, are really associated benefit societies) to be 
used for the new Association. I saw the stuff later. It was 
evidently a compilation of Mazzini’s, so you already know the 
spirit and phraseology in which the real question, the workers’ 
question, was dealt with. Also how nationalities were shoved in. 

In addition an old Owenite, Weston*— now a manufacturer 
himself, a very amiable and worthy man — ^had drawn up a 
programme of indescribable breadth and full of the most 
^extreme confusion. 

The subsequent general committee meeting instructed the 
sub-committee to rethodel Weston’s programme, ditto Wolff’s 
regulations. Wolff himself left in order to attend the Congress 
of Italian Workingmen’s Associations in Naples and get them to 
decide on joining the London Central Association, 

Another meeting of the sub-committee — ^which I again failed 
to attend, because I was informed of the rendezvous too late. 
At this a “ declaration of principles ” and a new version of 
Wolff’s statutes were put forward by Le Lubez and accepted by 
the committee for submission to the general committee. The 
general committee met on October 18. As Eccarius h^d written 
me that delay would be dangerous I appeared, and was really 
frightened when I heard the worthy Le Lubez read out an 
appallingly wordy, badly written and utterly undigested pre- 
amble, pretending to be a declaration of principles, in which 
Mazzini could be detected everywhere, the whole being crusted 
over with the vaguest tags of French socialism. Added to this 
the Italian statutes were taken over in the main, and these 
apart from all their- other faults, aim at something which is in 
fact utterly impossible, a sort of central government of the 
European working classes (with Mazzini in the background, of 
course) . I put up a mild opposition and after a lot of talking 
backwards and forwards Eccarius proposed that the sub- 
committee should submit the thing to further “ editing.” On 
♦ Weston. See Letter 83. * ^ 
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the other hand the “ sentiments ” contained in Lubez’ declara- 
tion were voted for. 

Two days later, on October 20, Cremer (for the English), 
Fontana (Italy), and Le Lubez assembled in my house. (Wes- 
ton was prevented.) Hitherto I had never had the documents 
(those of Wolff and Le Lubez) in my hand so could not prepare 
anything, but was firmly determined that if possible not one 
single line of the stuff should be allowed to stand. In order to 
gain time I proposed that before we “ edited ” the preamble 
we should “ discuss ” the rules. This took place. It was an 
hour after midnight by the time the first of forty rules was 
agreed to. Cremer said {and this was what I had aimed at) : We 
have nothing to put before the committee, which meets on' 
October 25. We must postpone the meeting till November i. 
But the sub-committee can get together on October 27 and 
attempt to reach a definite conclusion. This was agreed to and 
the “ papers ” “ left behind ” for my opinion. 

I saw that it was impossible to make anything out of the 
stuff. In order to justify the extremely strange way in which I 
intended to present the “ sentiments ” already “ voted for,” I 
wrote An Address to the Working Classes (which was not in the 
original plan : a sort of review of the adventures of the Working 
Classes since 1845) ; on the pretext that everything material 
was included in this Address and that we ought not to repeat the 
same things three times over I altered the whole preamble, 
threw out the declaration of principles and finally replaced the 
forty rul^ by ten. In so far as international politics come into 
the address, I speak of countries, not of nationalities, and de- 
nounce Russia, not the lesser nations. My proposals were all 
accepted by the sub-committee. Only I was obliged to insert 
two phrases about “ duty ” and “right ” into the Preamble to 
the Statutes, ditto “ truth, morality and justice,” but these are 
placed in such a way that they can do no harm. 

At the meeting of the general committee my address, etc., 
was agreed to with great enthusiasm (unanimously). The dis- 
cussion on the method of printing, etc., takes place next Tues- 
day. Le Lubez h;^ a copy of the address to translate into 
French and Fontana one to translate into Italian. (For a start 
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there is a weekly paper called the Beehive, edited by Potter, 
the Trade Unionist, a sort of Moniteur.) I myself am to translate 
the stuff into German. 

It was very difficult to frame the thing so that our view should 
appear in a form acceptable from the present standpoint of the 
workers’ movement. In a few weeks the same people will be 
holding meetings for the franchise with Bright and Cobden. It 
will take time before the reawakened movement allows the old 
boldness of speech. It will be necessary to he fortiter in re, 
smviter in mode [bold in matter, mild in manner]. As soon as 
the stuff is printed you will get it. 

(3) Bakunin sends you greetings. He has left to-day for Italy, 
where he lives (Florence). Yesterday I saw him again for the 
first time for sixteen years. I must say I liked him very much 
and better than formerly. About the Polish movement he says 
that the Russian 'government has used the movement to keep 
Russia itself quiet, but never reckoned on an eighteen months’ 
struggle. It provoked the business in Poland for that purpose. 
Poland came to grief for two reasons : the influence of Bona- 
parte and secondly the hesitation of the Polish aristocracy in 
proclaiming peasant socialism openly and unambiguously firom 
the very begirming. In future, after this failure of the Polish 
business, Bakunin is only going to take part in the socialist 
movement. 

On the whole he is one of the few people whoni after sixteen 
years I find to have developed further instead of backwards, 
j also talked over the Urquhart denunciations with him. (By 
the way, the International Association will no doubt cause a 
breach between these friends and me!) He asked much after 
you and Lupus. When I told him of the latter’s death he said 
at once that the movement had lost an irreplaceable man. 


fMarx is here reporting the fotmdation of the International 
Workingmen’s Association (First International) and the origin 
of its programme, the famous Inaugural Address. The foundation 
and leadership of the First International are a model of Mark’s 
revolutionary activity. From the varied mixture of most widely 
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different tendencies expressed in the workers’ movement in the 
different countries Marx and Engels succeeded in creating a 
united international party with a clear proletarian-revolutionary 
line, and in working out tactics which were to serve as a model 
to the whole later working-class movement. During the exist- 
ence of the First International the following congresses took 
place : 

London Conference (September 25-29, 1865). On the 
agenda were the questions of the trade union movement, the 
rAle of Russian tsarism in Europe, the restoration of Poland, 
standing armies. The speeches showed that, except in England, 
the workers’ movement was everywhere only in its first stage of 
development. 

Geneva Congress (September 3-8, 1866). The statutes and 
fundamental principles of the programme were ratified. At 
this Congress conflicts arose with the Proudhonists. (See Letter 
91, Marx to Kugclmann, 9 October, 1866.) 

Lausanne Congress (September 2-8, 1867). At this Con- 
gress, the function of the state, the political tasks of the prole- 
tariat, the question of war and the question of the international 
policy of the proletariat were dealt with. 

Brussels Congress (September 6-15, 1868) : was a turning 
point in the development of the First International. The 
Proudhonists suffered a defeat. At this Congress the repre- 
sentatives of the big workers’ organisations and especially of 
the German workers were present for the first time. 

Basle Conference (September 6-12, 1869). Bakuninism 
[anarchism] made its first appearance (see Note below). 

. London Conference (September 12-23, 1871): the main 
question was the division in the International ; the split 
finally took place at the 

Hague Congress (September 2, 1872), when Bakunin and 
Guillaume' were expelled from the International. (See Letter 
1 57.) A resolution was also adopted on the basis of which the 
General Council was transferred to New York. On the reasons 
for this decision, Marx wrote to Sorge on September 27, 1873 : 

“ According to my view of conditions in Europe, it will be 
thoroughly useful to let the formal organisation of the Inter- 
national withdraw into the background for a time, only, if 
possible, keeping some control over the centre in New York in 
order to prevent idiots like Perret or adventurers like Cluscret 
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getting hold of the leadership and compromising the cause. 
Events themselves and the inevitable development and com- 
plexity of things will ensure the resurrection of the International 
in an improved form. Meanwhile it will be enough if we do 
not allow the connection with the most active workers in the 
different countries to slip entirely out of our hands ; for the 
rest, however, we shall not care a straw for the local decisions of 
Qeneva — simply ignore them. This course of action will be 
facilitated by the one good decision come to there, to postpone 
the Congress for two years. Moreover, it will upset the 
calculations of the governments on the Continent that at the 
very moment when their crusade of reaction is about to begin the 
spectre of the International should refuse its services for the 
•time being, and that indeed the bourgeoisie everywhere should 
believe the ghost to have been successfully laid.” 

The Hague Congress concluded with a public meeting at 
which Marx, in the course of his speech, said : 

“ One day the working class must hold political power in 
its hands in order to establish a new organisation of labour ; 
it must overthrow the old political system which maintains the 
old institutions in being, unless it wishes, like the early Chris- 
tians, who despised and neglected such action, to rfenounce 
‘ the kingdom of this world 

As the fundamental principle of the International Marx put 
the solidarity of the proletariat in all countries, saying : “ The 
revolution must be made with solidarity ; we learn this from 
the Paris Commune, which only fell because just this solidarity 
was lacking among the workers of the other countries.” ’ 
{Volksstaat, October 2, 1872.) [For the history of the Inter- 
national see Letters 91, 156, 157, 159, 160 and Index.]. 

Bakunin, M. (1814-70). Russian revolutionary. One of 
the founders of anarchism. In the ’thirties a follower of Hegel’s 
philosophy. In 1848 he took part in the German revolution 
(the rising in Dresden). He was arrested (1849), handed over 
to the Russian government and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
After the death of the Tsar Nicholas I, Bakunin was exiled to 
Siberia (1857). In 1861 he escaped and came to London. 

Bakunin did not at once join the International. He was at 
first a member of the bourgeois League of Peace and Freedom. 
At the Berne Congress of this League (1868) he and his sup- 
porters (E. R^clus, Aristide Rey, Jaclard, Fanelli, N. Joukovsky, 
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V. Mratchkovsky and others) being left in a minority, seceded 
from the League and established their own International Alliance 
of Socialist'Democracy. In 1869 this Alliance was affiliated to the 
International. (See Letter 121.) In the International Bakunin 
was an opponent of Marx. For his anarchist theories see Letters 
156, i 57 j 186. 

In Ludwig Feuerbach and the Exit of Classical German Philosophy 
Engels says that Bakunin combined Stirner with Proudhon and 
christened this amalgam “ anarchism.” Plekhanov showed the 
unclarity and the eclectic character of Bakunin’s theory in Our 
Differences. There Plekhanov says : Bakuninism is not a 

system. It is a mixture of the socialist theories of the ‘ Latin 
countries ’ with Russian * peasant ideals,’ of Proudhon’s People’s 
Bank with communal property in land, of Fourier with Stenka' 
Razin.” (Plekhanov, Works, Vol. II, p. 320.) 

Odger, George (1820-77). Shoemaker (one of the leaders 
of a small union of skilled shoemakers, the Ladies’ Shoemakers’ 
Society) and for ten years (1862-72) secretary of the London 
Trades Council (founded i860). Actively supported the great 
building trades’ strikes, 1859-60. Member of the committee 
which sent the address to the Paris workers mentioned at the 
beginning of Marx’s letter. Odger had a great reputation as 
the most radical of democratic republicans and, consequently, 
great influence with the London workers. Like Gremer (see 
below) and Applegarth (Letter 133, Note) he was identified 
with the “ new model ” trade unionism of the ’fifties and ’six- 
ties ; with Applegarth he was a leading member of the so-called 
“Junta.” After the extension of the franchise gained in 1867, 
Odger and his friends had no longer the same interest in sup- 
porting the International, they looked to Parliament to change 
the laws hampering the activities of the trade unions and they 
were jealous of the revolutionary influence of Marx (Letter 
100). Odger’s attitude is clearly revealed in connection with 
the Irish debate (Letter 133, Note), He was one of the first 
working-class candidates nominated at the elections held after 
the (franchise) Reform Act of 1867, but withdrew on three 
occasions in favour of the Liberals. He was President of the 
General Council of the International in 1866 (Marx having 
refused to be nominated) and was so much offended when, on 
Marx’s proposal, this office was abolished in 1867 that he gave 
the Council “ the cold shoulder” for a year, later asking its 
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support fEE his candidature in Chelsea. (Marx to Engels, 
January October 10, 1868.) He violently attacked the 
Address of tie General Council on the Paris Commune written 
by Marx {The Civil War in France) and declared his resignation 
from the Council (June 1871) on this account. See also 
Letter 160, note on the Beehive below and notes to Letter 133. 
[Ed. Eng. ed.) 

Gremer, W. R. (1838-1908). Joiner. First secretary of the 
General Council of the International. Cremer was an active 
member of/ the strike committee^ in the first great London 
building trades’ strike, July 1859 to February 1860. (For 
Marx’s reference to this strike see Capital, Vol. I, “ The Work- 
ing Day,” and for his reference to the London building industry, 
*Vol, II, chap. XII.) Original member of first London Trades 
Council (i860) and a founder of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners (i860), the second great trade union 
founded on the “ new model.” At the first Congress of the 
International (Geneva, September 1866), which voted for the 
abolition of standing armies and the general arming of the 
people, he took a pacifist line. After- the Congress he failed, to 
his great surprise and disgust, to secure re-election as secretary 
(Marx to Engels, September 26, 1866) ; he resigned from the 
Council and was not re-elected at the 1867 Congress. Identified 
himself with various pacifist organisations (secretary of the 
“ Workmen’s Peace Association ”). Liberal M.P. for Hagger- 
ston, 1885-95 and 1900-08. (See Engels’ Letter, 197.) He was 
knighted — ^Sir Randall Cremer— and in 1903 received the 
Nobel Peace Prize. [Ed. Eng. ed.] 

Eccarius. a tailor by trade. German member of the Com- 
munist League (1848-52). He came as a refugee to London, 
settled there and took part in the British workers’ movement. 
Member of the London Trades Council. Secretary of the 
General Council of the International. In 1871 he resigned his 
secretaryship and broke with Marx. Engels wrote of him (to 
Liebknecht, May 24-28, iSya) that he had been utterly 
demoralised by his intercourse with “ English a^tators and 
trading politicians and trades unions ppd -secretaries, who are 
all bought by the middle class here now or else begging to be 
bought by them.” [Ed. Eng. ed.] 

The “Beehive” (1862-76). Was founded after the second 
building workers’ strike (1861) by a group of trade unionists. 
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including Odgcr, as “ a weeldy newspaper of general intelli- 
gence and trades, friendly society and co-operative journal ” ; 
it was the official organ of the London Trades Council and its 
“ avowed object ” was “ reporting the proceedings of trade 
societies and other bodies of working men shut out from the 
columns of the speculating and other middle-class news- 
papers.” Its first editor was George Trupp, its second Robert 
Hartwell, a former Chartist and later a member of the General 
Council of the International. George Potter (a carpenter by 
trade), secretary of the building workers’ committee 1858-59, 
and stnke committee (1859-60), and tfll 1868 an opponent of 
the “Junta,” was its publisher and manager. In 1863 the 
Beehive altered its sub-title and became “ A Journal of general 
intelligence advertising industrial interests.” Marx in the first 
months of the International tried to gain the Beehive as its real 
organ, but failed owing to the mutual enmities of Odger and 
Potter and their respective fractions.* The International there- 
fore, had no organ of its own but continued to use the Beehive 
until in 1869 it was bought by the astute woollen manufacturer 
and Liberal M.P., Samuel Motley (see Letter 155). Apple- 
garth and Odger, both members of the General Council of the 
International, had remained members of the editorial com- 
mittee of the Beehive after it was sold to Morlcy, but through 
Marx’s determination the decision to “ sever our connection 
with the Beehive and te publish that resolution ” was nevertheless 
carried by a unanimous vote of the Council. “ Mr. Applcgarth 
sat opposite to me, while I explained my motion, with a 
diminished head. ... I denounced the paper as sold to the 
bourgeoisie (S. Morlcy, etc.), specially mentioned its treatment 
of our Irish resolutions and debates, etc.” (Marx to Engels, 
April 28, 1870.) Various complaints about suppression of 
reports by the Beehive occur in the letters of Marx and Engels 
(‘^Last Sunday the Beehive had nothing about the Inter- 
national but of course an account of the wedding of the Duke 
of Abcrcorn’s daughter instead ” — Engels, November 17, 
1869), and Engels wrote on July 30, 1869 : “ It is surely a 
disgrace that afo nearly forty years of a political working-class 
movement in England the only working-class paper which 

• Fotter*» hostility to Odger wsu hx the main the reflection of that of the smaller, 
localised trade umom to thenne of national amalgamation pursued by the “ Junta,** 
'wdiOie aiitt was to use the trade union organisation almost exclmivcly for parlia^ 
mentary agitation; Potter belonged to the small London Progressive Society of 
Carpenters. 
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exists can be bought up by a bourgeois like S. Morley. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it seems to be a law of the proletarian move- 
ment everywhere that a section of the workers’ leaders should 
become demoralised.” \Ed, Eng. ed.'l 

72. Marx to Schweitzer , 

London, 24 January, 1865. 

Yesterday I received a letter in which you demand from me 
a detailed judgment of Proudhon. Lack of time prevents me 
from fulfilling your desire. Added to which I have none of his 
works by me. However, in order to show you my good will 
*I am hastily jotting down a brief sketch. You can complete it, 
add to it or cut it — -in short do anything you like with it.* 

Proudhon’s earliest efforts I no longer remember. His school 
work about the Lang^e Universelle \Universal Language^ shows 
how little he hesitated to attack problems for the solution of 
which he lacked the first elements of knowledge. 

His first Work, Qu^est ce que la Propriiti? \What is Property?'], is 
undoubtedly his best. It is epoch-making, if not from the 
novelty of its content at least by the new and audacious way in 
which everything is said. Of course ‘‘ property ” had been 
not only criticised in various ways but also done away with ” 
in the utopian manner by the French socialists and commun- 
ists whose works he knew. In this book Proudhon’s relation to 
St. Simon and Fourier is about the same'as that of Feuerbach 
to Hegel. Compared with Hegel, Feuerbach is very poor. All 
the same he was epoch-making after Hegel, because he laid 
stress on certain points which were disagreeable to the Chris- 
tian consciousness but important for the progress of criticism, 
and which Hegel had left in mystic semi-obscurity. 

This book of Proudhon’s has also, if I may be allowed the 
expression, a strong muscular style. And its Style is in iny 
opinion its chief merit. 

Even where he is only reproducing old stuff, one can see that 
Proudhon has found it out for himself, that what he is saying is 

♦ We considered it best to give the ^ticlc unaltered , stated an editorial note in 
tht Social Demokrat. 
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new to him and ranks as new. The provocative defiance, laying 
hands on the economic “ holy of holies,” the brilliant paradox 
which made a mock of the ordinary bourgeois mind, the 
witiiering criticism, the bitter irony, and, revealed here and 
there behind these, a deep and genuine feeling of indignation 
at the infamy of the existing order, a revolutionary earnestness 
— all these electrified the readers of What Is Properly ? and pro- 
duced a great sensation on its first appearance. In a strictly 
scientific history of political economy the book would hardly be 
worth mentioning. But sensational works of this kind play 
their part in the sciences just as much as in the history of the 
novel. Take, for instance, Malthus’ book On Population. In its 
first edition it was nothing but a “ sensational pamphlet ” and 
plagiarism from beginning to end into the bargain. And yet 
what a stimulus was produced by this libel on the human race I 

If I had Proudhon’s book before me I could easily give a 
few examples to illustrate his first manner. In the passages which 
he himself regarded as the most important he imitates Kant’s 
treatment of the antinomies — Kant, whose works he had read in 
translations, was at that time the only German philosopher he 
knew — and he leaves one with a strong impression that to him, 
as to Kant, the resolution of the antinomies is something 
“ beyond ” the human understanding, i.e., something about 
which his own understanding is in the dark. 

But in spite of all his apparent iconoclasticism one already 
finds in What is Property? the contradiction that Proudhon is 
criticising society on the one hand from the standpoint and 
with the eyes of a French small peasant (later petty bourgeois) 
and on the other from the standards imposed on him by his 
inheritance from the socialists. 

The deficiency of the bpok is indicated by its very title. The 
question was so falsely formulated that it could not be answered 
correctly. Ancient ^‘property relations'^ were swallowed up by 
feudal property relations and these by “ bourgeois ” property 
relations. Thus history itself had practised its criticism upon 
past property relations. What Proudhon was actually dealing 
with was modem bourgeois property as it exists to-day. The ques- 
tion of what this is could only have been answered by a critical 
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analysis of “ political economy embracing these property relations 
as a whole, not in their legal expression as voluntary relations but 
in their real form, that is, as relations of production. But as he 
entangled the whole of these economic relations in the general 
juristic conception oi property f Proudhon could not get 
beyond the answer which Brissot, in a similar work, had already, 
before 1 789, given in- the same words : “ Property is theft.” 

The most that can be got out of this is that the bourgeois 
juristic conceptions of “ robbeiy ” apply equally well to the 
“ honost ” gains of the bourgeois himself. On the other hand, 
since theft as a violent violation of property presupposes the exist- 
ence of property, Proudhon entangled himself in all sorts of 
fantasies, obscure even to himself, about true bourgeois property. 

During my stay in Paris in 1844 I came into personal contact 
with Proudhon. I mention this here because to a certain extent 
I am also to blame for his “ sophistication,” as the Englisb call 
the adulteration of commercial goods. In the course of lengthy 
debates, often lasting all night, I infected him to his great injury 
with Hegehanism, which, owing to his lack of German, he 
could not study properly. After my expulsion from Paris Herr 
Karl Griin continued what I had begun. As a teacher of 
German philosophy he also had the advantage over me that he 
understood nothing about it himself. * 

Shortly before the appearance of Proudhon’s second impor- 
tant work. Philosophic de la Misere, etc. [The Philosophy of Poverty, 
etc.l, he announced this to me himself in a very detailed letter 
in which he said, among other things : “I await your stern 
criticism.” This soon fell upon him (in my Misere de la 
Philosopfde, etc. [Poverty of Philosoplty, etc.'\, Paris 1847) in a 
fashion which ended our friendship for ever. 

From what I have already said you can see that Proudhon’s 
Philosophic de la Misire ou Systhne des Contradictions Sconomiques 
[Philosophy of Poverty or System of Economic Contradictions'] first 
actually contained Ws answer to the question What is Property ? 
In fact it was only after the publication of this latter work that 
he had begun his economic studies ; he had discovered that the 
questions he had raised could not be answered by invective, 
but only by an analysis of modem “political economy.” At the 
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same time he attempted to present the ^stem of economic 
categories dialectically. In place of Kant’s insohtblc “ anti- 
nomies ” the Hegelian “ contradiction ” was to be introduced as 
the method of development. 

For an estimate of his book, which is in two fat volumes, I 
inust refer you to the work I wrote as a reply. There I showed, 
among other things, how little he has penetrated into the 
secret of scientific dialectic and how, on the contrary, he shares 
the illusions of speculative philosophy in his treatment of the 
economic categories ; for instead of conceiving them as the 
theoretical expression of historic relations of production, corresponding to 
a particular stage of development in material production, he garbles 
them into pre-existing eternal ideas and in this roundabout 
way arrives once more at the standpoint of bourgeois economy. 

I also show further how very deficient and sometimes even 
schoolboyish his knowledge is of the “ political economy ” which 
he undertook- to criticise, and how he and the Utopians are 
hunting for a so-called “ science ” by which a formula for the 
“ solution of the social question ” is to be excogitated a priori, 
instead of deriving their science from a critical knowledge of the 
historic movement, a movement which itself produces the 
material conditions of emancipation. But especially I show how 
confused, wrong and superficial Proudhon remains with regard 
to exchange value, the basis of the whole thing, and how he even 
mistakes the utopian interpretation of Ricardo’s theory of value 
for the basis of a new sciance. With regard to his general 
point of view I made the following comprehensive judgment : 

“ Every economic relation has a good and a bad side : this 
is the only point on which Mr. Proudhon does not contradict 
himself. He secs the good side str^cd by the economists and 
the bad side denounc«^ by the socialists. From the economists 
he borrows the necessity of eternal relations, from the socialists 
the illusion that in poverty there is nothing to be seen but 
poverty (instead of recognising the revolutionary, destructive 
aspeettsf it which will overthrow the old society) . He agrees 
with them both and in this attempts to support himself on the 
authority of science. Sdcnce reduces itself for him to the 
dwarfish dimensions of a scientific formula ; he is a hunter 
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after formulae. Mr. Proudhon accordingly flatters himself that 
he has made a criticism both of political economy and of com- 
munism — ^he stands far below both. Below the economists, 
because as a philosopher equipped with a magic formula he 
thinks he can exempt himself from going into purely economic 
details ; below the socialists, because he has neither enough 
courage nor enough insight to lift him, if only in speculation, 
above the bourgeois horizon. . . . He wants to soar as the man 
of science above the bourgeoisie and the proletariat ; he re- 
mains nothing but the petty bourgeois perpetually tossed about 
between capital and labour, between political economy and 
communism.”* 

• Severe though the above judgment sounds I must still endorse 
every word of it to-day. At the same time, however, it must be 
remembered that at the time when I declared his book to be the 
petty-bourgeois code of socialism and proved this theoretically, 
Proudhon was still being branded as an extreme arch-revolu- 
tionary alike by the political economists and by the socialists. 
That is why I also never joined in the outcry later on about his 
“ treackeiy ” to the revolution. Originally misunderstood by 
others as well as by himself, it was not his fault if he failed to 
fulfil unjustified hopes. 

In The Philosophy of Poverty all the defects of Proudhon’s 
method of presentation stand out very imfavdurably in com- 
parison with What is Property? The style is often what the 
French call ampoule [bombastic]. High-sounding speculative 
jargon, supposed to be German-philosophical, appears re^- 
larly on the scene when his Gallic acuteness of understanding 
fails him. A self-advertising, self-glorifying, boastful tone and 
especially the twaddle about “ science ” and shaifa display of it 
which are always so unedifying, are continually screaming in 
one’s ears. Instead of the genuine warmth which glowed in his 
first attempt, here certain passages are systematically worked 
up into a momentary heat by rhetoric. Add to this ±e 
clumsy, unpleasant erudition of the self-taught, whose primitive 
pride in his own original thought has already been broken and 
who now, as & parvenu of science, feels it necessary to bolster him- 

* Marti, The Pwerty of PMlosopkr. Ct^^ 
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self up with what he is not and has not. Then the mentality of 
the petty bourgeois who in an indecently brutal way-and 
neither acutely nor profoundly nor even correctly— attacks a 
ml like Cabell to be respected for his pracPcal attitude towards 
the proletariat, while he flatters a man like Dunojer (a State 
P '-ii ■„ triie^ Yet the whole importance of this 

D°noy“°by in the comic ecal wth which ihroughout three 
&rS>bearably boring volumes, he preached the ngourum 
ctoterised by Helvetius as “ 0« ..»! to ™ set «1 

Ste” [the dLand that the unfortunate should be perieet]. 

The February Revoludon certainly came at a very incon- 
venient moment for Proudhon, who had irrefutab y proved only 
nrweeks before that “ the cm ./ r»»to»r was past for 
ev“ HLs coming forward in the NaUonal Assembly, however 
Sue insight it showed into eidsUng condmons, was t^rthy of 

every praise. After the June insurrection it was an act of great 

Suige. In addiUon it had the fortunate consequence that 
M Thiers, by his speech opposing Proudhon’s proposals, which 
was then hsued as a special publication, proved to the whole of 
Europe on what a pedestal of infantility tins spiritual pillar 
oi the French bourgeoisie was based. Indeed, compared to 
M. Thiers, Proudhon expanded to the size of an antedduvian 

“Soudhon’s discovery of “ cr«i( sratuil" [free credit] and 
the “ hanw du peuple ” [people’s bank] based upon it, were his 
te e»rmic "deeds.” In my book, A CrUujuo oJ Pol, Imt 
Lmmy . ■ will be found the proof that the theoretical basis of 
his idea arises from a misunderstanding of the lust elcmcncs of 
£u7g“ ft" political economy,” namely of the rclatim, between 
p-nmmndities and money ; while the practical superslructmc is 
simply a reproduction of much older and far better developed 

''Sunder certain economic and political conditions the 
credit system can serve to hasten the emancipation of the 
class iust as, for instance, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth and again at the beginning of the 
TlfZlnnd it served towards transferring the wealth of one 
tot ^ther?" quite unquestionable, self-evident. But to 
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regard interest-bearing capital as the main form of capital while trying 
to use a special form of credit, the alleged abolition of interest, 
as the basis for a transformation of society, is a thoroughly petty- 
bourgeois fantasy. Hence indeed this fantasia, eked out further, 
is already to be found among the economic spokesmen of the English 
petty bourgeoisie in the seventeenth century. Proudhon’s polemic with 
Bastiat (1850) about interest-bearing capital is on a.far lower 
level than the Philosophy of Poverty. He succeeds in getting 
himself beaten even by Bastiat and breaks into burlesque 
bluster when his opponent drives his blows home. 

A few years ago Proudhon — ^instigated I think by the govern- 
ment of Lausanne — ^wrote a prize essay on Taxation. Here the 
last flicker of inspiration is extinguished. Nothing remains but 
the petty bourgeois pure and simple. 

So far as his political and philosophical writings are con- 
cerned they all show the same contradictory, dual character as 
the economic works. Moreover their value is confined to 
France. Nevertheless his attacks on religion, the church, etc., 
were of great merit in his own country at a time when the 
French sociahsts thought it desirable to show by their religiosity 
how superior they were to the bourgeois Voltaireanism of the 
eighteenth century and the German godlessness of the nine- 
teenth. If Peter the Great defeated Russian barbarism by bar- 
barity, Proudhon did his best to defeat French phrasemonger- 
ing by phrases. His work on the coup d'itai, in which he flirts 
with Louis Bonaparte and, in fact, strives to make him palatable 
to the French workers, and his last work, written against 
Poland, in which for the greater glory of the tsar he expresses the 
most imbecile cynicism, must be characterised as not merely 
bad but base productions ; of a baseness which corresponds, 
however, to the petty-bourgeois point of view. 

Proudhon has often been compared to Rousseau. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. He is more like Nicolas Linguet, whose 
ThSorie des lois civiles [Theory of Civil Law\, by the way, is a very 
brilliant book. 

Proudhon had a natural inclination for dialectic. But as he 
never grasped really scientific dialectic he never got further 
than sophistry. In fact this hung together with his petty-bour- 

N 
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geois point of view. Like the historian Raumer, the petty bour- 
geois is composed of On The One Hand and On The Other 
Hand. This is so in his economic interests and therefore in his 
politics, in his scientific, religious and artistic views. It is 
so in his morals, in everything. He is a living contradiction. 
If, like Proudhon, he is in addition a gifted man, he will soon 
learn to play with his own contradictions and develop them 
according to circumstances into striking, ostentatious, now 
scandalous, now brilliant paradoxes. Charlatanism in science 
and accommodation in politics are inseparable from such a 
point of view. There only remains one governing motive, 
the vanity of the subject, and the only question for him, as for 
all vain people, is the success of the moment, the attention' 
of the day. Thus the simple moral sense which always kept 
a Rousseau, for instance, far from even the semblance of com- 
promise with the powers that be, is necessarily extinguished. 

Perhaps future generations will sum up the latest phase of 
French development by saying that Louis Bonaparte was its 
Napoleon and Proudhon its Rousseau- Voltaire. 


^Schweitzer, J. B. von (1833-75). Lassalle’s successor in 
the leadership of the Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein (General 
Association of German Workers). A Frankfort la'wyer, origin- 
ally a National Liberal, became a follower of Lassalle in the 
early ’sixties. In 1865, in Berlin, Schweitzer founded the central 
organ of the Lassalleans, the Social’‘Dmokrat, for which he 
received subsidies from Bismarck. 

Schweitzer tried to turn the political party which has to lead 
the class movement of the proletariat into a sect, and opposed 
the unification of the German workers’ movement. He was a 
representative of Bismarck’s policy, a “ Royal Prussian Social- 
Democrat.” (Marx.) (See fiirther Letters 75, 77, 81, 113.) 

Linguet, Simon Nicolas Henri (1736-94). French author 
who conducted a polemic “ against the bourgeois-liberal ideals 
of his contemporaries of the Enlightenment, against the opening 
rule of the bourgeoisie.” (Marx.) 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78). The most important 
representative of the ideology of the revolutionary petty hour- 
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geoisie before the great French revolution. Himself under the 
influence of the ideas of the period of Enlightenment, he turned 
at the same time against ^eir rationedism. He glorifies the 
natural state of primitive equality. According to him the 
development of civilisation leads to the ^treme height of 
inequality in absolute monarchy and precisely through this to 
the new equality of the social contract {coatrat social) , this being 
with him only the ideological expression of the relations of 
capitalist commodity production, which are formally only 
contractual relations. He bases the rights of the people on the 
forcible expulsion of despots. His pedagogic and political 
writings exercised a great influence on his contemporaries. The 
J^acobins, e.g., Robespierre, regarded him as their theoretical 
precursor. 

Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet (1694-1778). Famous 
French rationalist, representative of the ideology of the rising 
revolutionary French bourgeoisie. His historic role lies in the 
critical writings and satires in which he made violent attacks 
upon the feudal-aristocratic government, the morals of his time 
and especially the Catholic church ; through these he exer- 
cised a great influence on the revolutionary development in 
France and also abroad. He was severely persecuted for his 
writings. 


73. Engels to Marx 

Manchester^ 27 January, 1865. 

I am sending the chaps* the little Danish folksong about the 
Tidmann who is struck dead in the Thing [parliament] by the 
old man because he lays new taxes upon the peasants. This is 
revolutionary without being punishable and above all it is 
against the feudal aristocracy, and the paper absolutely must come 
out against them. I add a few remarks to it on that account. 
The article on the organisation of the army I shall probably be 
able to do as soon as I have the new army Bill, etc. I am 
writing telling them to send them to me ; I am also telling 
them that I shall come out against the government — ^past and 
present — ^as much as against the Progressives, and that if they 
will not accept this the article is not to be printed . . . . 

* The Sodal-Demokratf edited by Schweitzer. 
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The worthy Lassalle is being gradually unmasked as just a 
common rogue after all. We have never started to judge people 
by what they imagined they were but always by what they 
were, and I do not see why we should make an exception for 
the late Itzig. Subjectively his vanity may have represented the 
thing plausibly to him, objectively it was a blackguardly act, a 
betrayal of the whole workers’ movement to the Prussians. 
And the silly conceited ass never seems to have extracted any 
reciprocity, anything definite, to say nothing of guarantees, 
from Bismarck, but simply to have relied on the fact that he 
zvas bound to over-reach Bismarck, just as he could not fail to 
shoot Rakowitz dead. Baron Itzig [Lassalle] all over. 


•(IThe supposition which Engels here expresses was fully con- 
firmed in the year 1928 by the chance discovery of the corres- 
pondence between Lassalle and Bismarck. In a letter dated 
June 8, 1863, Lassalle writes to Bismarck, in sending him the 
statutes' of the recently formed Workers’ Association : ” But 
this miniature picture [the statutes] will clearly convince you 
how true it is that the working class feels an instinctive inclina- 
tion towards a dictatorship, if it can first be rightly persuaded 
that the dictatorship will be exercised in its interests ; and how 
much, despite all republican views — or rather precisely because 
of them—it would therefore be inclined, as I told you only 
recently, to look upon the Grown, in opposition to the egoism 
of bourgeois society, as the natural representative of the social 
dictatorship, if the Crown for its part could ever make up its 
mind to the^ — certainly very improbable — step of striking out 
a really revolutionary line and transforming itself from the 
monarchy of the privileged orders into a social and revolu- 
tionary people’s monarchy.” 

When the questions of universal suffrage and of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war came up, Lassalle was prepared to support 
Bismarck, who was proposing to utilise universal suffrage for 
his own reactionary ends — against the bourgeoisie— ^and pointed 
out to him that the introduction of universal suffrage, which 
would in fact have meant a co^p d’etat against the bourgeois- 
progressive majority of the Prussian Parliament, must, what- 
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ever happened, take place before the war. “ Why can you do 
anything you like in peace time ? ” Lassalle asks Bismarck in 
a letter written at the end of January or the beginning of 
February 1864. “ Why did I admit to you as long ago as last- 
May that, so long as no external conflict arose, our country 
would quietly acquiesce even in the most severe absolutism ? 
... In peace time the interests of private life completely pre- 
dominate and reduce the mood of the people to one of indiffer- 
ence, whatever conditions may be.” At the same time Lassalle 
placed all his literary activities at Bismarck’s disposal. He sent 
Bismarck, for instance, the proof-sheets of his Bastiat-Schulze 
before it appeared and asked Bismarck to protect him from 
judicial confecation of a book which “ will lead . . . to the most 
• thorough destruction of the progressive party and of the whole 
liberal bourgeoisie.” (Letter of February 5, 1864 ; this and 
the preceding quotations from letters are taken from Gustav 
Mayer’s pamphlet, Bismarck und Lassalle, Berlin 1928.) The 
mistrust felt by Marx and Engels for Lassalle, their constant 
struggle against his false theory of the state, derived from Hegel, 
are brilliantly justified by this correspondence. Lassalle may 
not have regarded himself as such, but objectively he was 
undoubtedly an agent of Bismarck in the camp of the working 
class, a traitor to the workers’ movement. [For Bismarck, see 
Letter 86.] 

74. Marx to Engels 

[London], I February, 1865. 

Cremcr, our Honorary General Secretary, had received a 
written invitation for the “ Council,” as well as a private visit, 
on behalf of a Provisional Committee which is meeting privately 
in the London Tavern next Monday. Object ; Monster meet- 
ing for manhood suffrage. President — Richard Cobden ! 

The point is this. As E. Jones had already told us, the 
fellows had had a complete failure in Manchester. Conse- 
quently they adopted a broader platform, in which, however, 
in place of manhood suffrage, registration “ for paying poor- 
rate ” figured. This is what is stated in the printed circular 
sent to us. Since, however, after various indications it became 
clear to them that nothing under manhood suffrage could 
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attract any co-operation whatever on the part of the working 
classes they announced that they would accept manhood suf- 
frage. A big demonstration in London would lead to similar 
ones in the provinces, write the provincials “ yet once again,” 
they having “ all ready ” arrived at the realisation that they are 
incapable of setting the ball agoing. 

The next point, which was discussed yesterday, was this : 
should our Society, i.e.. Council, agree to the wish of these 
fellows (who include all the old sham City agitators like Sam 
Morley, etc.) and send some delegates who would attend the 
transactions of their provisional committee as “observers?” 
Secondly, if these fellows directly pledge themselves to the slogan 
of manhood suffrage and call the public meeting in its name; 
should we give our support ? This last point is just as decisive 
for these chaps as it was in the American business.* Without 
the trade unions no mass meeting is possible and without us the 
trade unions are not to be had. This is also the reason why 
the gentlemen are applying to us. 

Opinions were very divided, largely as a result of Bright's 
latest imbecility in Birmingham. 

On my motion it was decided : (1) To send the deputation 
merely as “ observers ” (in my motion I excluded foreigners, 
but Eccarius and Lubez were elected as “ English ” and as 
silent witnesses) ; (2) So far as the meeting is concerned, to act 
with them if, in the fast place, manhood suffrage is directly 
and openly proclaimed in the programme, and, in the second, 
if people elected by us are brought on to the regular Committee, 
so that they can watch the fellows and when the fresh treachery, 
which, as I made clear to them all, is certainly planned, takes 
place, can compromise them. I am writing to E. Jones about 
the affair to-day. 


f This letter, with its evidence of the approach attempted by 
Cobdcn (the leader with Bright of the industrial bourgeoisie) 
to the General Council of the International, is also evidence of 


* See page i6q. 
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the power wielded by the International in England at this time. 
It further aflfords a briUiant example of the tactics by which 
Marx, while maintaining a completely uncompromising political 
line, utiUsed every opportunity of intensifying mass agitation. 
(Compare Letters 88, 91.) For Cobden, Bright, the franchise 
agitation, etc., see also Letters 8, 35, 63 and pp 160, 163. \Ed^ 
Eng. ed.l 


75. Marx to Engels 

[London] 3 February, 1865. 

Enclosed are (i) Letter from Siebel giving a report of his 
meeting with Khngs, which I had “ordered” him to have. 
On this I will merely remark that I shall mix no further in the 
affair. If Khngs succeeds — without our help — together with the 
old bitch [Countess Hatzfeld] in removing B. Becker and his 
testatory importance I am agreed. Nothing can be done with 
the Workers’ Association, as bequeathed by Baron Itzig 
[Lassalle]. The quicker it is dissolved the better. 

(2) The Rheinische Z^itung with a leading article, apparently 
by Red Becker. It is an appeal for mercy on the part of the 
“ Progressives.” 

My opinion is now that we both must make a declaration, 
and that this crisis gives us just the opportunity for resuming 
our “ legitimate ” position. I had written about ten days ago 
telling Schweitzer that he must make a front against Bismarck, 
that even the appearance of a flirtation with Bismarck on the 
part of the workers’ party must be dropped. He has thanked 
me by “ aU ready ” philandering with Pissmarck more than 
ever. “ Yet once again ” in No. 16 of the Socud-Demokrat, where, 
adorned with misprints, my letter on Proudhon appears,* 
Moses Hess, for the second time “ all ready,” denounces the 
“ International Association.” I wrote a furious letter about 
this to Liebknecht yesterday and told him that he had now 
had the t>ery last warning ; that I did not give a farthing for 
“ good intentions ” which did the work of bad intentions ; that 
I cannot make it clear to the members of the “ International 
Committee ” here that things of this kind are done in good 

* See Letter 72. 
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faith out of sheer stupidity ; that their filthy rag, while it con- 
tinues to glorify Lassalle, although they know now what 
treachery he was secretly harbouring, and while it flirts like a 
coward with Bismarck, has the shamelessness to accuse us 
here, through the Plon-plonist Hess, of Plon-plonism [Bona- 
partism] 

My opinion is now as follows. We start from Moses’ denun- 
ciation or insinuation in order to introduce in a few words a 
declaration of war against Bonaparte Plon-plon, taking the 
opportunity to give honourable mention also to Moses’ friend, 
the Rabbi Ein-Horn [One-Horn]. . . . We then use this to 
declare ourselves ditto against Bismarck and against the 
knaves or fools who dream or drivel about an alliance with him 
for the working class. In conclusion, of course, the Progressive 
swine should also be told, on the one hand that they have got 
the thing stuck by their political cowardice and helplessness, 
on the other that if they demand an alliance with the working 
class against the government — and this is in fact the only correct 
step at the moment — then they must at least make concessions 
to the workers corresponding to their own principles of “ free 
trade ” and “ democracy ” ; namely, the repeal of the whole 
of the Exceptional Laws against the workers, including, in 
addition to the Combination Laws;* quite specifically the 
present Prussian Press laws. They must also at least express 
themselves as favourable to the restoration of universal suffrage, 
which was set aside in Prussia by coup d'etai. This is the least 
which can be expected of them. On the military question there 
may also perhaps be something to put in. In any case the 
thing must be finished quickly. And you must jot down on 
paper your “ ideas ” about the whole declaration. I will then 
add mine, knead it together, send you the whole thing again and 
so forth. The moment seems to me favourable for this “ coup 
d’itat” Neither out of consideration for Liebknecht nor for 

t 'Comfoiaation law* f * KoalUkmgmkM Passed in 1845. Fara^aph 181 
pifoMbited combinations between bodies of employers, paragraph 18a combina*' 
tiom between bodies of workers ; paragraphs 183 and 184 proMbited every form 
of combination among factory workers of whatever grade and provided punish- 
ment. by Bum and imprisonment for ** breach of cm! contract ** where workers 
were disobedient or rebellious. JiS'd. Eng* ed,] 
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anybody else can we let this opportunity slip for- our restitutio 
in Integrum [restoration to our former position]. 

At the same time you must not fail to let the SociaUDemokrat 
have your article on the military question as soon as possible. 

With regard to the declaration I should of course write and 
tell them that if they themselves do not accept it in its entirety 
it will “ all ready ” appear in other papers. 

If they take it, so far good, and it will not even do any harm 
if it gets them smashed up. (Although Bismarck will be careful 
to avoid forcible measures at the moment.) If they do not 
accept it we have a decent excuse for being rid of them. In 
any case the air must be purified and the party swept clean of 
this remaining Lassalle stink. 


^ The first number of the Social-Demokrctt appeared under the 
editorship of Schweitzer on December 15, 1864. The names of 
Marx and Engels were included in the list of contributors. 
From January 4, 1865, the paper began to appear regularly 
three times a week. In February 1865 Marx and Engels with- 
drew from the circle of contributors to the Social-Demokrat 
because Schweitzer did not come out definitely enough against 
the Prussian government. (See Letters 78, 80.) 

Becker, Bernhard. Died 1882. Lassalle’s successor as 
leader of the Allegemeine Deutsche Arbeiteroerein (General Asso- 
ciation of German Workers) . Marx wrote to Engek on Novem- 
ber 4, 1864 : “ Lassalle (like a reigning prince) has, by a 
deposition in his will, ‘ put in ’ Bernhard Becker — ^the unfortu- 
nate fellow who was Juch’s editor of Hermann for a time — ^as 
his successor in the dignity of President of the General Associa- 
tion of German Workers.” Bernhard Becker, after stepping 
into office, quickly revealed his incapacity for the r6le and was 
replaced by Schweitzer. 

Hess, Moses. See Letter 3, Note. 

“ Plon-Plonism.” Plon-plon was the nickname of Napo- 
leon Ill’s cousin. Prince Jerome Napoleon ; he tried to - nxake 
himself popular by radical speeches and came out in opposition 
to the Emperor. He and his followers made the Palais Royal 
their centre, as a sort of rival camp to the Tuileiies but were 
equally representative of Bonapartism. See Letter 87. \Ed. 
Eng.ed.l 
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Ein-Horn — ^pseudonym Horn. A Liberal rabbi who sympa- 
thised with the organisation of workers’ co-operatives under 
bourgeois influence. 

Kxings. a worker in Solingen, member of the General Asso- 
ciation of German Workers. 

SiEBEL. A relative of Engels. 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826-1900). One of the founders 
and chief leaders of German Social-Democracy. By profession 
a tutor, in his youth a revolutionary democrat, took part in the 
revolution of 1848 and the South German rising of 1849. In 
the years of -reaction (up to 1862) he lived in London, where, 
under Marx’s influence, he became a Socialist. In 1865, 
together with Bebel, he founded in Leipzig the Saxon Volks- ^ 
partei [People’s Party], in 1869 in Eisenach the Deutsche Sozial-' 
demokratische Arbeiter Partei [German Social-Democratic Work- 
ers’ Party] ; 1869-75 he edited the Volkstaat [People’s State] ; 
he fought for the revolutionary way of unification for Germany. 
In 1870 he came out against the war credits and the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, for which he was imprisoned 1870-71 ; in 
1872, together with Bebel and Hepner, he was condemned to 
two years’ imprisonment in a fortress on a charge of high 
treason (till April 1874). ^^75 was the chief organiser of 

the union with the Lassalleans. Editor of Vorwarts (Forward), 
1876-78 ; expelled from Leipzig 1881, he settled in Borsdorf ; 
took an active part in the organisation of the Second Inter- 
national, 1889 ; editor of Vorwarts from 1891 till his death. He 
was many times elected a member of the Reichstag during the 
’seventies, ’eighties and ’nineties. 

Liebknecht was an energetic agitator, the author of numerous 
articles and pamphlets. Under the guidance of Marx and 
Engels he carried out a revolutionary, proletarian line on many 
of the most important questions, but he was unable to root out 
his petty-bourgeois notions of democracy ; in his fight against 
opportunism he took a thoroughly conciliatory attitude. 
Marx and Engels submitted Liebknecht’s vacillations to ruth- 
less criticism in their letters {e-.g., 1866-71 : his petty-bourgeois 
narrow-mindedness and his federalist tendencies ; 1875 • 
capitulations to Lassallean opportunism ; 1878-80 : his re- 
formist line in Parliament and liquidatory vacillations when the 
Party went into illegality ; 1885 : his attempts to come to a 
compromise with the Right ; 1889 : conciliatory mistakes at 
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the foundation of the Second International; 1891 : oppor- 
tunist vacillations in the working out of the new programme ; 
1894 : conciliation with regard to Vollmar, etc.). At the end 
of the ’nineties Liebknecht strongly opposed Millerandism 
[Socialists taking office in bourgeois governments] and Bem- 
steinism [‘revising’ away the revolutionary teaching of Marx]. 


76. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 5 February, 1865. 

I fully agree about the declaration. But you must do it 
♦ yourself or I shall not get through with the military article. I 
am afraid the thing will be so long that it will only do as a 
pamphlet. I and II are ready (except for revision). III not 
yet. I have had a lot of interruption. Blank was here, etc. So 
do the declaration. Included in the Exceptional Laws are also 
the limitation of the right of association and meeting, all the 
laws ahont journeymen’s road, books* and finally Article 100 of the 
Penal Code : Incitement of citizens to hatred and contempt 
(also an inheritance from Napoleon) . Then, if it can be worked 
in, an indication that in a predominantly agricultural coimtry 
like Prussia it is dastardly to make an exclusive attack on the 
bourgeoisie in the name of the industrial proletariat but never 
to devote a word to the patriarchal exploitation of the rural 
proletariat under the lash of the great feudal aristocracy. . . . 


77. Marx to Engels 

[London], 6 February, 1865. 

Fortunately in the Social-Demokrat which has arrived to-day 
your appeal for a death-blow to the aristocracy appears in the 
Feuilleton, after my article, which itself contains a condemna- 
tion of any “ semblance of compromise.” 

I now think it better first to send in the few lines given below 
instead of the declaration I originally proposed. They will 
imdoubtedly provide the opportunity for a further declaration . . . . 

* Internal passport system for workers. [Ed, Eng, €d,'\ 
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To THE Editor of the Social-Demokrat 
Declaration 

Jn No. 16 of your paper, Herr M. Hess, writing from Paris, 
mcikes insinuations about the French members of the London Central 
Committee of the International Workingmen’s Association, who 
are entirely unknown to him, in these words : “ Indeed one 
cannot see that it would matter if some friends of the Palais Royal* 
were also to be found in the London Society, as it is a public one,” etc. 

In an earlier number, in a little chat about the paper U Asso- 
ciation, the same Herr M. Hess made a similar insinuation 
against the Paris friends of the London Committee. We declare 
his insinuations to be a grotesque slander. 

For the rest we are glad to see that this incident has justified 
our conviction that the Parisian proletariat is now as before 
irreconcilably opposed to Bonapartism in both its forms — the 
Tuileries form and the Palais Royal form — and has never for 
a moment entertained the project of selling its historic honour 
for a mess of pottage (or, instead of “ historic honour,” shall we 
say, “ its historic right as firstborn to be the protagonist of 
revolution”?) We recommend this example to the German 
workers. 


78. Marx to Engels 

[London], ii February, 1865. 
As to-day is Saturday I imagine you will not be sending off 
your thing]" on the same day, in which case there will still be 
time for these “ supplementary ” proposals for alteration. 

(i) In the place where you ask, what do the workers want? I 
should not answer as you do that the workers in Germany, 
France and England want so and so. For the answer sounds 
as if we accepted Itzig’s [Lassalle’s] slogans (at least it will be 
so interpreted) . I should rather say : 

• It would seem that the demands put forward at the moment 

♦Friends of the Palais Royal, etc. See Note, page 183: “ Plon-plonism.” [Ed. 

Eng.ed^ 

t Engels' pamphlet, ** The Military Question in Prussia and the German 
Workers’ Party.” . 
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by the most advanced workers in Germany were directed 
towards, etc. This does not involve you at all, which is all the 
better considering that later on you yourself criticise the demand 
for universal suffrage, if put forward without the necessary 
conditions. (The word direct ’’ moreover would indeed have 
no sense, e.g.^ in England, etc., and is only the opposite to the 
“ indirect ” franchise invented by the Prussians.) The form in 
which the in Germany conceive of state intervention 

d la Lassaile is of such a kind that one must avoid identifying 
oneself with it at all. It is much more distinguished (and 
safe) if you take the Knoten at their word and let them say what 
they want for themselves. (I say the KnoteUy because they are 
* the really argumentative section, under the influence of Lassaile.) 

(2) I should not say that the movement of 1848-49 failed 
because the bourgeois resisted direct universal suffrage. On the 
contrary, the latter was declared as a German right by the 
Frankfort parliament and proclaimed in every form by the 
viceregent of the Reich. (In my opinion, too as soon as the 
thing comes to be discussed seriously, this franchise must be 
treated in Germany as part of the rightfully existing law.) As 
that is not the place for a longer expositioi >I would help myself 
with the phrase that the bourgeoisie at that time preferred 
peace and servitude to the mere prospect of fighting and free- 
dom, or something of the sort. 

As a whole the thing is very good and I am specially tickled 
by the part where it is shown that the present movement 

only in fact exists by the favour of the police. 


79. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester], 13 February, 1865. 

Your suggestions came just in time yesterday and have both 
been used. How specially necessary the one about the demands 
of the Knoten was is brought home to me again by Nos. 20 and 

^ 21 of the which have arrived to-day. 

* Knoten. See Note, page 87. . „ 

tThc Sodal'^Demokrat. See Note, page 183- Sau-Drecky (literally swine- 
dung), “filthy muck,’’ “ rotten trash.” 
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For the rest, our attitude seems to be bearing fruit all the 
same. In No. 21 there is a certain revolutionary tone which 
was formerly entirely lacking. I have, however, written to 
Liebknecht that it is unnecessary to kick up a row ; they have 
only got to drop the flirtation with the reactionaries and also to 
let the aristocracy and the reaction have their share, but other- 
wise not to abuse them or the bourgeoisie, this is superfluous 
when things are quiet. 

But one can see that Itzig [Lassalle] has given a Tory- 
Chartist character to the movement which will be hard to 
destroy, and has set going in Germany a tendency hitherto 
unknown among the workers. This revolting cringing to the 
reaction reveals itself everywhere. We shall have some trouble ' 
with that. You will see, the Knoten are going to say; What 
does Engels want? What has he been doing all the time? 
How can he speak in our name and tell us what we are to do? 
The fellow is sitting in Manchester exploiting the workers, etc. 
True, I don’t care a damn about this, but it is sure to come 
and we have Baron Itzig to thank for it. 

80, Marx to Engels 

[London], 18 February, 1865, 

Enclosed are two letters from Liebknecht — one to you and 
one to me. Also an earHer one from Schweitzer. 

My opinion is that : 

Liebknecht having once given notice we must finish with 
the thing. If he had postponed the affair we could also have 
delayed it as your pamphlet is not completed. 

I regard Schweitzer as incorrigible (probably in secret under- 
standing with Bismarck). 

What confirms me in this are : 

(1) The passages which I have underlined in the enclosed 
letter of the 15th from him to me. 

(2) The moment at which his Bismarck III appeared. 

In order to justify both assertions I herewith give you a 
literal transcript of passages from my letter of February 13 to 
him : 
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‘ As the correspondence of M. Hess in No. 21, received 
to-day, renders our declaration partly out of date, the matter 
may now be allowed to rest. True, our declaration also 
included another point, praise of the anti-Bonapartist attitude 
of the Parisian proletariat and a hint to the German workers to 
copy this example. This was more important to us than the 
attack on Hess. However, we shall express our views as to the 
relation of the workers to the Government of Prussia in detail 
elsewhere. 

“ In your letter of February 4 you say that I myself warned 
Liebknecht not to overstep the mark, in order that he should 
not get himself sacked. Quite true. But at the same time I 
* wrote to him that it is possible to say everything if one hits on the 
right form. Even a form of polemic against the government 
“ possible ” for the meridian of Berlin is undoubtedly very 
different from flirtation or even the semblance of compromise 
with the government ! I wrote to you yourself that the Social- 
Demokrat must avoid even such a semblance. 

“ I see from your paper that the Ministry is expressing itself 
ambiguously and playing for time with regard to the repeal of 
the combination laws. A Times telegram reports, on the other 
hand, that it has given indication of a protective attitude 
towards a proposal for state support of the co-operative societies. 
It would not surprise me at all if for once, by way of an excep- 
tion, The Times had telegraphed correctly ! 

“ Coalitions with the trade unions, which have grown from 
the working class, are not only of the utmost importance as a 
means of organising the working class for struggle against the 
bourgeoisie — ^this importance is shown, for instance, in the fact 
that even workers of the United States, despite their franchise 
and their republic, cannot do without them — ^but the right of 
combination in Prussia and in Germany means also in general 
breaking through the rule of the police and bureaucracy and 
tearing to bits the Gesindeordnung and Adelswirtschaft* in the rural 
districts. In short it is a measure for the emancipation of 

t Gesindeordnung. Master and Servant Act. Rules and regulations of a feudal 
patriarchal character which the aristocracy had absolute powers to enforce on 
their estates. Adelswirtschaft — Control by the aristocracy. [Ed, Eng. ed.] 
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“ vassals,” which fhe Progressive Party, or any bourgeois 
opposition party in Prussia which was not crazy, could allow a 
hundred times sooner than the Prussian government, and above 
all the government of a Bismarck ! Support for co-operative 
societies from the Royal Prussian government, on the other hand 
— and anyone who knows Prussian conditions knows beforehand 
its necessarily minute dimensions — is of no value whatever as 
an economic measure, while at the same time it extends the 
system of guardianship, corrupts a section of the workers and 
castrates the movement. The bourgeois party in Prussia dis- 
credited itself and produced its present misery chiefly because it 
seriously believed that with the “ new era ” the government, by 
the grace of the Prince Regent, had fallen into its lap. But the 
workers’ party will discredit itself far more if it imagines that 
in Bismarck’s era, or any other Prussian era, the golden apples 
will drop into its mouth by grace of the king. That disappoint- 
ment will follow Lassalle’s unlucky illusion concerning socialist 
intervention on the part of a Prussian government is beyond 
all doubt. The logic of things will speak. But the honour of the 
workers’ party demands that it should reject fancy pictures of 
this kind even before their hollowness is exposed by experience. 
The working class is revolutionary or it is nothing.” 

Well ! To this letter of mine on the 13th he replies with his 
of the 15th in which he demands that I should subordinate 
myself in all “practical” questions to his tactics — ^he replies 
with “ Bismarck III ” as a fresh specimen of these tactics. And 
indeed it seems to me now that the obstinate way in which he 
put the cabinet question, on the occasion of the declaration 
against Hess, was not due to tenderness for Hess but to a fixed 
determination that in no circumstances should our hint to the Ger- 
man workers be given any space in the SociaUDemokrat. 

As, therefore, we have got to break with the fellow all the 
same, it is better done at once. As to the German Knoten, let 
them scream as much as they like. The useful elements 
among them are bound to join us again sooner or later. If you 
agree with the declaration below, copy it out, sign it and send 
it to me. It has been hurriedly scribbled down, so alter what 
seems unsuitable to you or rewrite it entirely as you prefer. 
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Declaration 

To THE Editor of the Social-Demokrat 
The undersigned promised their collaboration with the 
Social-Demokrat and allowed their names to be published as col- 
laborators, on the express condition that the paper should be 
edited in the spirit of the short programme communicated to 
them. They never for a moment underestimated the difficult 
position of ikt Social-Demokrat and therefore made no demands 
unsuitable to the meridian of Berlin. But they repeatedly 
demanded that language at least as bold as that used against 
the Progressives should be adopted towards the Ministry and 
' the feudal-absolutist party. The tactics pursued by the Social- 
Demokrat make their, further collaboration with it impossible. 
The opinion pf the undersigned with regard to Royal Prussian 
Government Socialism and the correct attitude of the workers’ 
party to such a deceptive sham was already fully developed in 
No. 73 of the Deutsche Briisseler Z^itung (September 12, 1847) 
in an answer to No. 206 of the Rkeinische Beobachter, then ap- 
pearing in Cologne, in which an alliance of the “ proletariat ” 
with the “ government ” against the “ liberal bourgeoisie ” had 
been proposed. Every word of the declaration we made then 
we still subscribe to to-day. 


*[[ In the article, Bismarck III, referred to above, Schweitzer 
wrote among other things : “ If we bear in mind the fact that 
the real Prussia, as it actually exists, with its own history and its 
own spirit of government, carries and must carry witWn itself 
the tenderuy towards expansion in Germany, and that moreover it 
is precisely on the glorious moments of its development that this 
tendency is based, and if at the same time we recall the fact 
that Bismarck’s Ministry gives unmistakable indications of 
doing justice to this tendency, we have reached the heart of our 
investigation. ... A Prussian government, which, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, begins to annex German land, 
a Prussian government which, in face of the solemn and public 
declarations ^ Emperor, Kings and Princes that the political constitu- 
tion of Germany is untenable, resumes the ‘ poliry of Frederick the Great ’ 
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(as a Greater-German newspaper expressed it), cannot stand 
still after a small victory — ^it must move further alo^ the path 
upon which it has entered — it must movd forward, if necessary, 
with ‘ blood and iron.’ For to start from the proudest traditions 
of an historically mature state and then to shrink back like 
cowards from a decisive act would be to kill the inmost vital 
nerve of such a state. One can let traditions of this kind rest — - 
but one cannot take them up again in order to ruin them. A Prussian 
Minister who adopted a policy oj this sort for Prussia would 
fall a doomed victim to the wrathful shade of the great Frederick 
and to the mockery of his own contemporaries.” (See also Letter 
” 3 -) 

The article from the Deutsche Briisseler ^eitung [Brusseb German 
Mewspaperl mentioned in Marx’ and Engels’ declaration — The 
Communism of the “Rhine Observer” (September 12, 1847) — 
contains the following passage : 

“ If a certain fraction of German Socialists have perpetually 
attacked the liberal bourgeoisie, and in a way which was of no 
advantage to anyone except to the German governments, if 
government papers like the Rheinische Beobachter \Rhine Obser- 
ver'}, supported by the phrases of these people, now maintain 
that it is not the liberal bourgeoisie but the goy;ernment which 
represents the interests of the proletariat, the Communists have 
nothing in common either with the former or the latter. True, 
the attempt has been made to lay the responsibility for this 
upon the German Communists, they have been accused of an 
alliance with the government. This accusation is ridiculous. 
The government cannot ally itself with the Communists for 
the simple reason that of all the revolutionary parties in Ger- 
many the Communists are the most revolutionary, and because 
the government knows this better than anyone else. Are the 
Communists to ally themselves with a government which has 
declared them guilty of high treason and treated them accord- 
ingly? Are the government organs to propagate principles 
which in France are accounted anarchistic, incendiary, destruc- 
tive of a]ll social relations, and to which this same government 
perpetually attributes exactly the same qualities ? There is no 
thought of such a thing. . . “ The proletariat does not ask 

whether the welfare of the people is the main consideration 
for the bourgeois or only secondary, whether they want to use 
the proletariat as cannon fodder or not. The proletariat does 
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not ask what the bourgeoisie only want, but what they are 
obliged to do. It asks whether the present political situation, 
where the bureaucracy rules, or that striven for by the Liberals, 
where the bourgeoisie would rule, offers it more means of 

attaining its own ends ” “ Of all political elements the most 

dangerous for a king is the people. . . . The genuine people — 
the proletarians, the small peasants and the mob — ^they are, as 
Hobbes says, puer robustus sed malitiosus, a stalwart and malicious 
boy, who will not let himself be made a fool of by lean kings or 
by fat ones. The people would force from His Majesty above 
ail a constitution, besides universal suffrage, freedom of the 
press and of association and other unpleasant things. And 
when they had got all this they would with the greatest possible 
* speed use it in order to declare the might, the dignity and the 
poetry of monarchy [superfluous]. {Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, 
Bd. I, 6.) 


81 Marx to Kugelmann 

London, 23 February, 1865. 

First of all I shall briefly describe my attitude to Lassalle. 
During his agitation relations between us were suspended : (i) 
because of the self-flattering braggadocio to which he added 
the most shameless plagiarism from my writings, etc. ; (2) 
because I condemned his political tactics i (3) because, even before 
he began his agitation, I fully explained and “ proved ” to him 
here in this country that direct socialist action by the “ State of 
Prussia ” was nonsense. In his letters to me (from 1848 to 
1863), as in our personal encounters, he always declared him- 
self an adherent of the party which I represent. As soon as he 
had convinced himself, in London (end of 1862), that he could 
not play his games with me, he decided to put himself forward as 
the “ workers’ ” dictator against me and the old party. In spite 
of all that, I recognised his services as an agitator, although 
towards the end of his brief life even that agitation appeared to 
me of a more and more ambiguous character. His sudden 
death, old friendship, sorrowful letters from the Cotmtess Hatz- 
feld, indignation over the cowardly impertinence of the bourgeois 
press towards one whom in his lifetime they had so greatly 
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feared, all that induced me to publish a short statement against 
the wretched Blind, which did not, however, deal with the con- 
tent of Lassalle’s actions (Hatzfeld sent the statement to the 
J^ordstern). 

For the same reasons, and in the hope of being able to remove 
elements which appeared to me dangerous, Engels and I 
promised to contribute to the Social-Demokrat (it has published 
a translation of the Address and at the editors’ request I wrote 
an article about Proudhon on the death of the latter); and, after 
Schweitzer had sent us a satisfactory Programme of his editorial 
work, we allowed our names to be given out as contributors. 
A further guarantee for us was the presence of W. Liebknecht as 
an unofficial member of the editorial board. 

However, it soon became clear — the proofs fell into our 
hands — ^that Lassalle had in fact betrayed the party. He had 
entered into a formal contract with Bismarck (of course, 
without having in his hand any sort of guarantees). At the end 
of September 1864 he was to go to Hamburg and there 
(together with the crazy Schramm* and the Prussian police 
spy Marr) force Bismarck to annex Schleswig-Holstein, that is, 
he was to proclaim its incorporation in the name of the 
“ workers,” etc. In return for which Bismarck promised uni- 
versal suffrage and a few socialist charlatanries. It is a pity 
that Lassalle could not play the comedy through to the end. 
The hoax would have made him look damned ridiculous and 
foolish, and would have put a stop for ever to all atteihpts of 
that sort. 

Lassalle went astray because he was a “ Realpolitiker ” of the 
type of Herr Miquel, but cut on a larger pattern and with 
bigger aims. (By the bye, I had long ago seen sufficiently far 
through Miquel to explain his coming forward by the fact that 
the National Verein offered an excellent excuse for a petty 
Hanoverian lawyer to make his voice heard outside his own four 
walls by all Germany, and thus cause the enhanced “ reality ” 
of himself to react again on the Hanovorian homeland, playing 
the “ Hanoverian Mirabeau ” under Prussian protection. Just 
as Miquel and his present friends snatched at the “ new era ” 

Rudolf Schramm, 
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inaugurated by the Prussian prince regent, in order to join the 
National Verdn and to fasten on to the “ Prussian top,” just as 
they developed their “ civic pride ” generally under Prussian 
protection, so Lassalle wanted to play the Marquis Posa* of the 
proletariat with Philip II of Uckermark, Bismarck acting as 
intermediary between him and the Prussian kingdom. He only 
inaitated the gentlemen of the National Vgrein ; but while these 
invoked the Prussian “ reaction ” in the interests of the middle 
class, LassaUe shook hands with Bismarck in the interests of the 
proletariat. These gentlemen had greater justification than 
Lassalle, in so far as the bourgeois is accustomed to regard the 
interest immediately in front of his nose as “ reality,” and as 
in fact this class has concluded a compromise everywhere, even 
with feudalism, whereas, in the very natme of the case, the 
working class must be sincerely revolutionarj). 

For a theatrically vain nature like LassaUe (who was not, 
however, to be bribed by paltry trash like office, a mayoralty, 
etc.), it was a most tempting thought : an act directly on 
behalf of the proletariat, and executed by Ferdinand Lassalle ! 
He was in fact too ignorant of the real economic conditions 
attending such an act to be critically true to himself. The 
German workers, on the other hand, were too “ demoralised ” 
by the despicable “ practical politics ” which had induced the 
German boiurgeoisie to tolerate the reaction of 1849-59 and the 
stupefying of the people, not to hail such a quack saviour, who 
promised to get them at one bound into the promised land. 

Well, to pick up again the threads broken off above. Hardly 
was the Social-Demokrat founded than it becan clear that old 
Hatzfeld wanted to execute LassaUe’s “testament.” Through 
Wagener (of the Kreuzzeitung) she was in touch with Bismarck. 
She placed the Arbeiteroerein [Allgemeine Deutscher) the Social- 
Demokrat, etc., at his disposal. The annexation of Schleswig- 
Holstein was to be proclaimed in the Social-Demokrat, Bismarck 
to be recognised in general as patron, etc. The whole pretty 
plan was frustrated because we had Liebknecht in Berlin and on 

* Marquis Posa, the hero of a play by Schiller ; he was convinced that he could 
persuade the tyrant Philip II of the justice of his cause. 

t General Association of German Workers. See Note to Letter 29. 
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the editorial board of the Social-Demokrat. Although Engels and 
I were not pleased with the editing of the paper, with its lick- 
spittle cult of Lassalle, its occasional coquetting with Bismarck, 
etc., it was of course more important not to break publicly with 
the paper for the time being, in order to thwart old Hatzfeld’s 
intrigues and the complete compromising of the workers’ party. 
We therefore made honne mine a mauvaisjeu [put a good face on 
it], although privately we were always writing to the Social- 
Demokrat that Bismarck must be opposed just as much as the 
Progressives. We even put up with the intrigues of that affected 
coxcomb Bernhard Becker — who takes the importance con- 
ferred upon him in LassaUe’s testament quite seriously — ■ 
against the International Workingmeris Association. 

Meanwhile Herr Schweitzer’s articles in the Social-Demokrat 
became more and more Bismarckian. I had written to him 
earlier, that the Progressives could be intimidated on the coali- 
tion question, but that the Prussian government would never 
concede the complete abolition of the Combination Laws, 
because that would involve making a breach in the bureau- 
cracy, would give the workers adult status, would shatter the 
Gesindeordnung,* abolish the flogging regime of the aristocracy 
in the countryside, etc., etc., which Bismarck would never 
allow, which was altogether incompatible with the Prussian 
bureaucratic state. I added that if the Chamber rejected the 
Combination Laws, the government would have recourse to 
phrases (such phrases, for example, as that the social question 
demanded “ more thorough-going ” measures, etc.) in order to 
retain them. All this proved to be correct. And what did Herr 
von Schweitzer do ? He wrote an article for Bismarck and 
saved all his heroics for such infiniment petits [infinitely small 
people] as Schulze, Faucher, etc. 

I think that Schweitzer and Co. have honest intentions, 
but they are “ Realpolitiker.” They want to accommodate them- 
selves to existing circumstances and not to surrender this privi- 
lege of “ real politics ” to the exclusive use of Herr Miquel and 
Co. (The latter seem to want to keep for themselves the right 
of intermixture with the Prussian government.) They know 
Stt Note, page 189, 
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that the workers’ press and the workers’ movement in Prussia 
(and therefore in the rest of Germany) exist solely par la grace 
de la police [by the grace of the police]. So they want to take 
the circumstances as they are, and not irritate the government, 
just like our “ republican ” “ real politicians” who are willing to 
“ put up with ” a HohenzoUern emperor. 

Since I am not a “ Realpolitiker” I have found it necessary to 
sever all connection with the Social-Demokratiaa public declara- 
tion signed by myself and Engels (which you will probably see 
soon in one paper or another). You will understand at the 
same time why at the present moment I can do nothing in 
Prussia. The government there has refused point blank to 
Te-naturalise me as a Prussian citizen. I should only be allowed 
to agitate there in a form acceptable to Herr v. Bismarck. 

I prefer a hundred times over my agitation here through the 
International Association. Its influence on the English proletariat 
is direct and of the greatest importance. We are making a stir 
here now on the General Suffrage Qjiestion, which of course 
has a significance here quite different from what it has in Prussia. 

On the whole the progress of this “Association” is beyond all 
expectation, here, in Paris, in Belgium, Switzerland and Italy. 
Only in Germany, of course, Lassalle’s successors oppose me, 
in the first place, because they are frantically afraid of losing 
their importance, and, secondly, because they are aware of my 
avowed opposition to what the Germans call “ Realpolitik.” 
(It is this sort of reality which places Germany so far behind all 
civiUsed countries.) f 


fWAGENER, Hermann (1813-89). Reactionary German poli- 
tician. Founded and conducted until 1854 the central organ 
of the Conservative Party, the Kreuzzeitung. He was the leader 
of that fraction of the Junkers' party which supported Bismarck. 

t Letters to Dr. Kugelmann by Karl Marx. Martin Lawrence 1934. Page 27. 
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82. Engels to F. A. Lange 

Manchester, 29 March, 1865. 

Meanwhile my involuntary delay in answering you has given 
me the opportunity of getting your book on the labour ques- 
tion ; I have read it with much interest. I too was struck, the 
very first time I read Darwin, tvith the remarkable likeness 
between his account of plant and animal life and the Malthu- 
sian theory. Only I came to a different conclusion from yours : 
namely, that nothing discredits modern bourgeois develop- 
ment so much as the fact that it has not yet succeeded in getting 
beyond the economic forms of the animal world. To us so- 
called “ economic laws ” are not eternal laws of nature but 
historic laws which arise and disappear ; and the code of 
modern political economy, in so far as it has been drawn up 
with proper objectivity by the economists, is to us simply a 
summary of the laws and conditions under; which alone modern 
bourgeois society can exist — ^in short the conditions of its pro- 
duction and exchange expressed in an abstract and summary 
way. To us also, therefore, none of these laws, in so far as it 
expresses purely bourgeois conditions, is older than modern bour- 
geois society ; those which have hitherto been more or less 
valid throughout all history only express just those relations 
which are common to the conditions of all society based on 
class rule and class exploitation. To the former belongs the 
so-called law of Ricardo, which is valid neither for feudal serf- 
dom nor ancient slavery ; to the latter belongs what is tenable 
in the so-called Malthusian theory. 

Like all his other ideas, Parson Malthus had stolen this 
theory direct from his predecessors; all that belongs to him is 
the purely arbitrary application of the two progressions. In 
England the theory itself has long ago been reduced to a rational 
scale by the economists ; the pressure of population is not upon 
the means of subsistence but upon the means of employment ; 
mankind is capable of increasing more rapidly than modern 
bourgeois society can stand. To us a further reason for declar- 
ing this bourgeois society a barrier to development which 
must fall. 
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You yourself ask how increase of population and increase in 
the means of subsistence are to be brought into harmony ; but 
except for one sentence in the preface I find no attempt to solve 
the question. We start from the premise that the same forces 
which have created modern bourgeois society — ^the steam- 
engine, modern machinery, mass colonisation, railways, steam- 
ships, world trade — and which are now already, through the 
permanent trade crises, working towards its ruin and ultimate 
destruction — these same means of production and exchange 
will also suffice to reverse the relation in a short time, and to 
raise the productive power of each individual so much that he 
can produce enough for the consumption of two, three, four, 
five or six individuals. Then town industry as it is to-day will 
be able to spare people enough to give agriculture quite other 
forces than it has had up to now ; science also will then at last 
be applied in agriculture on a large scale and with the same 
consistency as in industry ; the exploitation of the inexhaust- 
ible regions fertilised by nature herself in South-Eastern Europe 
and Western America will be carried out on an enormous scale 
hitherto quite unknown. If all these regions have been 
ploughed up and after that a shortage sets in, then will be the 
time to say caveant consules [to sound the alarm]. 

Too little is produced, that is the cause of the whole thing. 
But why is too little produced ? Not because the limits of pro- 
duction-even to-day and with present-day means — are ex- 
hausted. No, but because the limits of production are deter- 
mined not by the number of hungry bellies but by the number 
of purses able to buy and to pay. Bourgeois society does not 
and cannot wish to produce any more. The moneyless bellies, 
the labom: which cannot be utilised for profit and therefore 
cannot buy, is left to the death-rate. Let a sudden industrial 
boom, such as is constantly occurring, make it possible for this 
labour to be employed with profit, then it will get money to 
spend, and the means of subsistence have never hitherto been 
lacking. This is the endless vicious circle in which the whole 
economic system revolves. One presupposes bourgeois condi- 
tions as a whole, and then proves that every part of them is a 
necessary part — and therdbre an “ eternal law.” 
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I was much amused at your description of the Schulze 
co-operatives. All that sort of thing has existed here in its own 
way but is now more or less a thing of the past. Proletarian 
pride has yet to be acquired by the people in Germany. 

I cannot leave unnoticed a remark you make about old 
Hegel, who you say lacked the more profound kind of mathe- 
matical and scientific training. Hegel knew so much mathe- 
matics that not one of his pupils was equal to the task of editing 
the numerous mathematical manuscripts he left behind. The 
otdy man I know who understands enough mathematics and 
philosophy to do this is Marx. The absurdities of detail in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature I grant you of course readily enough,,, 
but his real philosophy of nature is to be found in the second 
part of his Logic, in the doctrine of Essence, the true heart of 
the whole theory. But the modern scientific doctrine of the 
correlation of natural forces (first of all I think in Groves, 1838) 
is after all only another expression, or rather it is the positive 
proof, of the Hegelian development of cause, effect, inter- 
action, force, etc. I am of course no longer a Hegelian, but I 
still have a great feeling of piety and devotion towards the 
colossal old chap. 


f Lange, FniEDRiaH Albert ( 1 828-75) . A German bourgeois 
scientist and political writer. In the labour movement 
he showed himself a conciliator. Author of the well-known 
book. The Labour Question : Its Significance for the Present and 
Future.* 

Also the author of a History of Materialism, of which Plekhanov 
said that it had “ contributed a great deal, not towards the 
criticism of materialism but towards spreading and strengthen- 
ing among the public a wrong view of the historical develop- 
ment of materialism and of its importance for modern social 
science.” (Plekhanov’s preface to the Russian translation of 
The Communist Manifesto!) 

Marx said of Lange in a letter to Engels (March ii, 1865) : 

“ Siebel has sent me Lange’s pamphlet. Confused ; Malthu- 

* Die Arbeitetfrage in ihrer BeAmtmgfOr Gegenwart tmd Z’^kunft (1865). 
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sianism mixed with Darwinism ; flirts with all sides — ^but there 
are some nice things against LassaUe and the bourgeois con- 
sumers’ co-operative fellows.” 

Marx wrote to Kugelmann about Lange (June 27, 1870) : 
“ Herr Lange {Die Arheiterfrage, etc., second edition) sings my 
praises loudly, but with the object of making himself important. 
Herr Lange, you see, has made a great discovery. The whole 
of history can be subsumed under a single great natural law. 
This natural law is the phrase (in this application Darwin’s 
ecpression becomes nothing but a phrase) ‘the struggle for life’ 
jmd the content of this phrase is the Malthusian law of ^pula- 
tion or, rather, over-population. So, instead of analysing the 
struggle for life as represented historically in difierent definite 
•forms of . society, all that has to be done is to translate every 
concrete struggle into the phrase ‘ struggle for life ’ and this 
phrase itself into the Malthusian popiflation fantasy. One 
must admit that this is a very impressive melliod — ^for swagger- 
ing, sham-scientific, bombastic ignorance and intellectual lazi- 
ness. What the same Lange says about the Hegelian method 
and my application of it is really childish. First of all, he 
understands nothing about Hegel’s method and secondly, as a 
consequence, tar less, even, about my critical application of it. 

. In one respect he reminds me of Moses Mendelssohn. That 
prototype of a windbag wrote to Lessing, asking how he could 
take the ‘dead dog Spinoza’ seriously. Similarly, Herr Lange 
wonders that Engels, I, etc., take the dead dog Hegel seriously 
when Buchner, Lange, Dr. Duhring, Fechner, etc., are agreed 
that they — ^poor deer* have buried him long ago. Lange is 
naive enough to say that I ‘ move with rare fireedom ’ in em- 
pirical matter. He hasn’t the least idea that this ‘ firee movemept 
in matter ’ is nothing but a paraphrase for the method of dealing 
with matter — ^that is, the dialectic method.”^ 

Malthus, T. (1766-1834), English economist who became 
famous through his book, Essay on Population. He there 
developed the idea that population increases faster (in geo- 
metrical progression) than the means of subsistence (the pro- 
duction of which increased in arithmetical progression). This 
assertion is contradicted by facts. Engels in a letter to Danielson 
(Nicolai-on) remarks that the opposite is now the case— -the 

* This phrase was written in English. 

t Marx : Letters to Dr, Kugelmann, Martin Laurence I934> page iil. 
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means of subsistence are growing fastei than the population. 
Marx (see Letter 72) called Malthus’ pamphlet “ a libel on 
the human race.” But in spite of all the facts, the Malthusian 
law of population, in one form or another, still remains part 
of the permanent stock of bourgeois economics. 


83. Marx to Engels 

[London], 20 May, 1865. 

I am now working like a horse, as I must use the time in 
which it is possible to work and the carbuncles are still there, 
though now they only disturb me locally and not in the brain- 
pan. 

Between whiles, as one cannot always be writing, I am doing 
some Differential Calculus I have no patience to read 
anything else. Any other reading always drives me back to my 
writing-desk. 

This evening a special session of the International. A good 
old fellow, an old Owenist, Weslon (carpenter) has put forward 
the two following propositions, which he is continually defend- 
ing in the Beehive : (i) That a general rise in the rate of wages - 
would be of no use to the workers ; (2) That therefore, etc., 
the trade unions have a harmful effect. 

If these two propositions, in which he alone in our society 
believes, were accepted, we should be turned into a joke {so 
wdren wir Kladderadatsch) both on account of the trade unions 
here and of the infection of strikes* which now prevails on the 
Continent. 

On this occasion — as non-members may be admitted to this 
meeting — ^he will be supported by a born Englishman, who has 
written a pamphlet to the same effect. I am of course expected 
to supply the refutation. I ought really therefore to have 
worked out my reply for this evening, but thought it more 
important to write on at my bookf and so shall have to depend 
upon improvisation. 

Of course I know beforehand what the two main points are : 

* This phrase was written in English. 

t Capital^ VoL I, published in 1867. 
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(i) That the wages of labour determine the value of commodi- 
ties ; (2) That if the capitalists pay 5 instead of 4 shillings 
to-day, they will sell their commodities for 5 instead of 4 
shillings to-morrow (being enabled to do so by the increased 
demand) . 

Inane though this is, only attaching itself to the most 
superficial external appearance, it is nevertheless not easy to 
explain to ignorant people all the economic questions which 
compete with one another here. Tou canH compress a course of 
political economy into one hour. But we shall do our besL"^ 


®||Marx debated against Weston on the night of May 20 and 
again on the 23rd ; on June 24, 1865, wrote to Engels : 

I have read a paper in the Central Council (it would make 
two printer’s sheets, perhaps) on the question brought up by 
Mr. Weston as to the effect of a general rise of wages, etc. The 
first part of it was an answer to Weston’s nonsense ; the 
second a theoretical explanation, in so far as the occasion was 
suited to this. Now the people want to have this printed. . . 
In the second part the thing contains, in an extremely con- 
densed but relatively popular form, much that is new, taken 
in advance from my book,t while at the same time it has 
necessarily to slur over all sorts of things.” 

The paper ” referred to is Marx’s Value, Price and Profit, 
which he had read on June 20. He did not agree to its publica- 
tion in 1865, when the fuller exposition in Capital had not yet 
been given to the world (see Letters 84, 98) and it was then 
forgotten until after Engels’ death in 1895, when found 

by Marx’s daughter, Eleanor Marx Aveling, who edited and 
published it in its original English form in 1898. \Ed. Eng, ed,'\ 

Weston, John. A member of the General Council of the 
International from its formation. (See Letter 71.) As treasurer 
he was one of the signatories of the Address of the Council 
drawn up by Marx on the Paris Commune ( The Civil War in 
France) May 30, 1871. ‘‘Our old Weston,” as Marx called 
him (letter to Engels, November 7, 1867), supported Marx’s 

^ The last two sentences were written in English. 

t Capital. 
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line on tilie Irish question. {Ibid, and Letter 133 of this 
volume.) {Ed. Eng. ed.] 


84. Marx to Engels 

London, 31 July, 1865. 

Now as to my work I will tell you the unvarnished truth.* 
There are still three chapters to write in order to complete the 
theoretical part (the first three books). Then there is still the 
fourth book, the historical-literary one, to write, which is 
relatively the easiest part to me as all the problems have been 
solved in the first three books and this last is therefore more of 
a repetition in historical form. But I cannot bring myself to 
send off anything until I have the whole before me. Whatever 
shortcomings they may have, the merit of my writings is that 
they are an artistic whole, and that can only be attained by my 
method of never having them printed until they lie before me as 
a wAoie. This is impossible with the Jacob Grimm method, 
which is in general more suited to works not dialectically con- 
structed. 


85. Marx to Engels 

[London] 13 February, 1866. 

As to this “ damned ” book, the position is as follows : it 
was rea<^ at the end of December. According to the present 
arrangement the discussion of ground rent alone, the chapter 
before the last, takes up nearly one book. I went to the Museum 
in the daytime and wrote at nights. I had to wade through the 
new agricultural chemistry in Germany, especially Liebig and 
Schonbein, who are more important in this matter than all the 
economists put together, and also the enormous amount of 
material which the French have produced since I last occupied 
myself with this point. I ended my theoretical investigation of 

* Ic/i will dir reinen Wdn einschsnken. Engels had written on July 15 to ask if the 
book was really nearly finished. “ The first of September was absolutely the final 
date and as you know it is going to cost twelve bottles of wine.’* [Ed. Eng. 
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ground rent two years ago. And it is just in this interval that 
a lot has been done — entirely confirming my theory, moreover. 
The opening up of Japan was also important here (otherwise, 
except when obliged to do so professionally, I never read 
descriptions of travel as a rule). Hence the “ shifiing system” 
which the swine of English factory-owners used to apply to the 
same person in 1848-50 has been applied by me to myself. 

Although finished, the manuscript, gigantic in its present 
form, could not be prepared for publication by anyone but 
myself, not even by you. 

I began the copying out and the polishing of the style pimc- 
tually on the first of January, and the thing proceeded very 
merrily, as I naturally enjoyed licking the infant clean after so 
many birthpangs. But then the carbuncle interfered again so 
that up till now I have not been able to get further, but have 
only really been able to fill out what was already finished 
according to the plan. 

For the rest I agree with your view and shall give the first 
volume, as soon as it is ready, to Meissner. But to finish it I 
must at least be able to sit down. 


^Liebig, Justus v. (1803-73). ^ pioneer of German chemis- 
try, especially in the sphere of agriculture. 

ScHbNBEiN, Christian Frederick (1799-1866). German 
chemist. 

Meissner, Otto. The publisher of Capital. 


86. Engels to Marx 

[Manchester], 13 April, 1866. 

So Bismarck has made his universal suffrage coup,* even 
though without his LassaUe. It looks as if the German bour- 
geois will agree to it after a little struggle, for after all, Bona- 
partism is the real religion of the modern bourpoisie. It is 
always becoming clearer to me that the bourgeoisie has not the 

* See Note to Letter 89. 
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stuff in it for ruling directly itself, and that therefore where there 
is no oligarchy, as there is here in England, to take over, in 
exchange for good pay, the management of state and society 
in the interests of the Ijourgeoisie, a Bonapartist semi-dictator- 
ship is the normal form. The big material interests of the bour- 
geoisie carry this through, even against the opposition of the 
bourgeoisie, but allow the dictatorship no share in the real 
power. The dictatorship in its turn, on the other hand, is 
forced against its will to further these material interests of the 
bourgeoisie. So we now get Monsieur Bismarck adopting the 
programme of the National Union. To carry it out is some- 
thing quite different, of course, but Bismarck is hardly likely 
to come to grief through the German bourgeoisie. 


TfBisMARCK, Otto von (1815-98). Prussian Prime Minister 
and first Chancellor of the German Reich. By birth & junker of 
the East Elbe district and a bitter enemy of the working class. 
“ Bismarck is Louis Napoleon, translated from the French 
adventurer and Royal pretender into the Prussian petty junker 
and German university ‘ corps ’ student ... a man of great 
intelligence and great cunning, a bom business man and a 
smart one. . . . But this well-developed intelligence in the 
sphere of practical life is often combined with corresponding 
limitations of vision, and here Bismarck surpasses his French 
predecessor. For the latter had at least worked out his ‘ Napo- 
leonic ideas ’ for himself during his vagabond period — their 
quality being to match — ^while Bismarck ... never produced 
even the trace of an original political idea but only took other 
people’s ideas ready-made and combined them together for 
himself. But it was just this narrow-mindedness which was his 
good fortune. Without it he would never have succeeded in 
representing the whole of world history to himself from a 
specifically Prussian point of view. . . . Indeed, when in his 
own way he had fulfilled the particular mission assigned to him 
from without, he was also at the end of his resources ; we shall 
see what antics he was driven to resort to as a result of his total 
lack of rational ideas and his utter incapacity for understanding 
the historical situation which he had himself created.” (Engels, 
Gewalt und Oekonomie bei der Grundung des Deutschen Reichs) . 
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Bismarck’s historic significance lies in the fact that he carried 
through the unification of Germany, the key question of the 
German bourgeois revolution, in a reactionary way, involving 
the maintenance of the old apparatus of the junker state. By 
fulfilling the economic demands of the bourgeoisie he made it 
possible for their political demands to be realised in a manner 
chosen by himself. 

“ In politics there are only two decisive powers : the organ- 
ised force of the state — ^the army — ^and the unorganised ele- 
mental force of the masses. After 1848 the bourgeoisie no 
longer knew any way of appealing to the mass^, it feared 
them more than it feared absolutism. The army, on the 
other hand, was in no sense at its disposal but very much 
at Bismarck’s disposal.” . . . “ A man in Bismarck’s position 
and with Bismarck’s past would be bound, if he had any 
insight into the state of affairs, to say to himself that the 
junkers, as they were, did not constitute a class capable of 
survival, that of all definite classes the bourgeoisie alone could 
lay claim to a future and that therefore (apart from the working 
class, of whose historic mission we will not ascribe to him any 
understanding) the more he gradually prepared his new 
empire for transition into a modern bourgeois state, the more 
secure would be its prospects of existence. . . . True, from the 
standpoint of the working class the fact revealed itself that it 
was already too late to establish a lasting bourgeois rule. . . . 
But even though it is too late for a peaceful and securely estab- 
lished bourgeois regime in Germany, in the year 1870 it was 
nevertheless the best policy for the interests of the i)ossessing 
classes in general to aim at this bourgeois domination.” 
(Engels, Gewalt und Oekonomie bei der GrUndung Deutsehen Reiches 
[Force and Economics in the Foundation of the German Empire]. See, 
too, Letters 89, and, for Bismarck’s approach to Marx, 93, 94.) 


'87. Marx to Engels 

[London] 20 June, 1866. 

Yesterday there was a discussion in the International Council 
on the present war.* It had been announced beforehand and 
our room was very full. The Italian gentlemen had also sent 

* The Prussian-Austrian war of x866. 


H 
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us representatives once more. The discussion wound up, as 
was to be expected, with “ the question of nationality ” in 
general and the attitude we should take towards it. This sub- 
ject was adjourned till next Tuesday. 

. The French^ very numerously represented, gave vent to their 
cordial dislike for the Italians. 

Moreover the representatives of “ young France ” {non- 
workers) came out with the announcement that all nationalities 
and even nations were “ antiquated prejudices.” Proudhonised 
Stirnerism. Everything to be dissolved into little “ gx’oups ” 
or “ communes ” which will in their turn form an “ associa- 
tion ” but no state. And indeed this “ individualisation ” of 
mankind and the corresponding “ mutualism ” are to proceed 
while history comes to a stop in all other countries and the 
whole world waits until the French are ripe for a social revolu- 
tion. They will then perform the experiment before our eyes, 
ahd the rest of the world, overcome by the force of their 
example, will do the same. Just what Fourier expected of his 
model phalanstery. Moreover, everyone who encumbers the 
“ social ” question with the “ superstitions ” of the old world 
is “ reactionary.” 

The English laughed very much when I began my speech by 
saying that our friend Lafargue, etc., who had done away with 
nationalities, had spoken “ French ” to us, i.e., a language 
which nine-tenths of the audience did not understand. I also 
suggested that by the negation of nationalities he appeared, 
quite unconsciously, to understand their absorption into the 
model French nation. 

For the rest, the line is difficult now because one has equally 
to oppose the silliness of English pro-Italianism on the one hand 
and the false polemic of the French on the other, and must 
specially prevent any demonstration which would involve our 
Association in a one-sided direction. 


^The mistake of the Proudhonists in failing to understand 
the significance of the national question in the proletarian 
struggle for freedom was also repeated later on. (See the dis- 
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cussions on the national question, especially during the imperial- 
ist war ; Lenin against Rosa Luxemburg, etc. Lenin, Collected 
Works, English edition, Vols. XVIII and XIX.) 

StirnEr, Max Johann (Caspar Schmidt) (1806-56). Petty- 
bourgeois post-Hegelian philosopher, who pushed individualism 
to its extreme point and on the basis of his idealistic point of 
view arrived at a complete negation of aU social-historical inter- 
connection. Marx and Engels criticised him in the Deutsche 
Ideologic as the philosophical expression of the German petty 
bourgeois and his ignorance of the world. 

Fouioer, Francois Charles (1772-1837). French utopiari 
socialist. The strong side' of his work is his criticism of the 
bourgeois social order. “ In Fourier we find a criticism of 
"existing social conditions made with true French wit but none 
the less penetrating on that account. He mercilessly exposes the 
moral and material misery of the bourgeois world. . . . But 
Fourier appears at his greatest in his conception of the history 
of society. . . . Fourier handles dialectic with the same mastery 
as his contemporary, Hegel.” (Engels, The Development of 
Socialism from Utopia to Science.) 


88. Marx to Engels 

[London] 7 July, 1866. 

The workers’ demonstrations in London, which are marvel- 
lous compared with anything we have seen in England since 
1849, are purely the work of the “ International.” Mr. Lucraft, 
for instance, the leader in Trafalgar Square, is one of our 
Council. This shows the difference between working behind the 
scenes and disappearing in public and the Democrats’ way of 
making oneself important in public and doing nothing. ... 

Is there anywhere where our theory that the organisation of 
labour is determined by the means of production is more brilliantly 
confirmed than in the human slaughter industry ? It would 
really be worth while for you to write something about it (I 
have not the necessary knowledge) which I could insert under 
your name as an appendix to my book. Think this over. But 
if it is to be done it must be done for the first volume, where I 
deal with this subject ex professo [myself]. You will understand 
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what great pleasure it would give me if you were also to 
appear as a direct collaborator in my chief work (hitherto I 
have only done small things) instead of merely through 
quotations. 

I am also studying Comte now, as a sideline, because the 
English and French make such a fuss about the fellow. What 
takes their fancy is the encyclopaedic touch, the synthesis. But 
this is miserable compared to Hegel. (Although Comte, as a 
professional mathematicisn and physicist, was superior to him, 
i.e., superior in matters of detail, even here Hegel is infinitely 
greater as a whole.) And this Positivist rot appeared in 1832 ! 


T[The workers’ demonstrations in London were those de- 
manding universal sufirage. The Reform Act of 1867 extended 
the franchise. See Letters 74, .90, 9 1 , 1 1 6. Benjamin Lucraft, 
later a member of the London School Board. [Ed. Eng. ed."] 
Comte, Auguste (1798-1857). French philosopher. Founder 
of Positivism, the characteristic intellectual tendency of the 
liberal-democratic bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century. His 
motto was : “ Neither restoration nor revolution.” (Compare 
Letter 155.) 


89. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 25 July, 1866. 

The business in Germany seems to me fairly simple now. 
From the moment Bismarck carried out the Smaller-German 
scheme of the bourgeoisie, with the Prussian army and such 
colossal success, the development in Germany has taken this 
direction so decisively that we, like everyone else, must acknow- 
ledge the accomplished fact, we may like it Or not. As to the 
national side of the affair, Bpsmarck] will in any case establish 
the Smaller German Empire in the dimensions intended by 
the bourgeoisie, i.e., including South-West Germany— for the 
phrases about the line of the Main and the optional separate 
South German Confederacy are no doiibt intended for the 
French, and in the meantime the Prussians are marching on 
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Stuttgart. Moreover before very long the German-Austrian 
provinces will also fall to this empire, since Austria is bound 
now to become Hungarian, and the Germans will be the third 
nationality in the empire — still below the Slavs. 

Politically Bpsmarck] will be forced to depend on the bour- 
geoisie, whom he needs against the imperial princes. Not at 
the moment, perhaps, because the prestige and the army are 
still sufficient. But he will have to give something to the bour- 
geoisie even in order to secure for himself from Parliament the 
necessary conditions for the central power, and the natural 
course of the affair will always force him or his successors to 
appeal to the bourgeoisie again. So that if, as is possible, Bis- 
•marck does not concede more to the bourgeoisie than he is 
actually obliged to now, he will still be driven more and more 
into their arms. - 

The thing has this good side to it that it simplifies the situa- 
tion ; it makes a revolution easier by doing away with the 
brawls between the petty capitals and will in any case hasten 
development. After all a German Parliament is something 
quite different from a Prussian Chamber. The whole of the 
petty states will be swept into the movement, the worst local- 
ising influences will cease and parties will at last become 
really national instead of merely local. 

The chief disadvantage— a very great one — ^is the unavoid- 
able flooding of Germany with Prussianism. Then there is the 
temporary separation of German Austria, which will result in 
an immediate advance of the Slav elements in Bohemia, Mora- 
via and Carinthia. Unfortunately neither of these things can 
be helped. 

In my opinion, therefore, all we can do is simply to accept 
the fact, without justifying itj" and to use, so far as we possibly 
can, the greater facilities for national organisation and unification 
of the German proletariat which must now at any rate offer 
themselves. 


Jf After the triumph of the reaction in 1849, Germany re- 
mained disunited. Unification was necessary for the further 
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free development of bourgeois conditions. It could have been 
obtained in three ways : (i) the revolutionary way — by the 
creation of a German repubhc ; but the bourgeoisie would not 
take this path ; (2) the unification of Germany under the rule 
of the Hohenzollerns ; (3) unification under the rule of the 
Hapsburgs. 

In 1864 the Austrians and Prussians acting together defeated 
the Danes near the town of Diippel and won Schleswig- 
Holstein from them. After the victory a conflict over this 
province arose between Austria and Prussia. In the summer of 

1865 neither of the two foes felt quite prepared for fighting and 

so things did not come to a war. Prussia and Austria came to 
an agreement at Bad Gastein by which Holstein went to Austria 
and Schleswig to Prussia. ■' 

In September 1865 Bismarck paid a visit to Bonaparte and 
negotiated with him. Probably Ksmarck promised Bonaparte 
a piece of German territory (a promise wMch he never kept). 
On April 8, 1866, a Prusso-Italian offensive alliance was con- 
cluded against Austria, with the tacit consent of Bonaparte, of 
course. 

Bismarck concluded his war preparations by introducing, on 
April 9, 1866, a proposal for the convocation of an assembly 
elected on the basis of universal suffrage which should decide, 
the question as to the reform of the constitution of the North 
German Federation. (See Letter 86.) The war was very short. 
On July 3, 1866, the Austrians were defeated at Koniggratz. 
Prussian predominance in Germany was assured. 

Besides the letters given here, an estimate of the events of 

1866 win also be found in Engels’ preface to the second edition 
of his Peasant War in Germany, 

In general, Marx and Engels considered that the bourgeois 
revolution in Germany was completed in 1866. (See Letter 
190.) Thus the unity of Germany was accomplished in the 
second way. (See also letters foUowing.) 


90. Marx to Engels 

[London] 27 July, 1866. 

I fully agree with you that one has got to accept the mess as 
it is. Still it is pleasant to be at a distance during this first 
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period of love’s young dawn. The arrogance of the Prussians, 
the folly of Handsome 'V^ 511 iam,* who thinks that nothing has 
changed since the dream of triumph, except that he has become 
a Great Power, etc., will soon have their effect. The Austrians 
are now in the position where the Prague Slavophil fanatics 
wanted them to be in 1848. On the other hand their loss of 
Venice, their forced concentration of strength, is by no means 
favourable to Russia for the time being. As a pan-Slav empire 
themselves they will be all the more antagonistic to the Musco- 
vites. Indeed the extreme decay of the Hapsburgs gives cause 
for fear that by and by they will allow themselves to be misled 
by the Russians into a common attack on Turkey. 

For the workers everything which centralises the bour- 
geoisie is of course favourable. In any case the peace, even 
if it is concluded to-morrow, will be still more provisional than 
those of Villafranca and Zurich. As soon as the various bel- 
ligerents have undertaken the “ reform ” of their “ weapons of 
war” they will start “laying into one another again,” as 
Schapper says. At any rate Bonaparte has also had a setback, 
although the formation of militaristic kingdoms to the right 
and left suits the Plon-plon scheme of “ general democracy.” 

Here [in London] the government has nearly produced a 
rising. The Englishman first needs a revolutionary education, 
of course, and two weeks would be enough for this if Sir Richard 
Maynef had absolute control. In fact the thing only depended 
on one point. If the railings— and it was touch and go— had 
been used offensively and defensively against the police and 
about twenty of the latter had been knocked dead, the military 
would have had to “ intervene ” instead of only parading. 
And then there would have been some fun. One thing is cer- 
taia, these thick-headed John Bulls, whose brainpans seem to 
have been specially manufactured for the constables’ blud- 
geons, will never get anywhere without a really bloody en- 
counter with the ruling powers. 

* Nickname for Wilhelm I, King of Prussia, later first Emperor of Germany. 

t Commissioner of Police in London. The demonstration was. for the franchise. 
See Letter 88. Compare the Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. [Ed. Eng. ed.'l 
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91. Marx to Kugelmann 

London, 9 October, 1866. 

I had great fears for the first Congress at Geneva. On the 
Whole, however, it turned out better than I expected. The 
effect in France, England and America was unhoped for. I 
could not, and did not want to go there, but wrote the pro- 
gramme for the London delegation. I deliberately restricted 
it to those points which allow of immediate agreement and 
concerted action by the workers and give direct nourishment 
and impetus to the requirements of the class struggle and the 
organisation of the workers into a class. The Parisian gentle- 
men had their heads full of the emptiest Proudhonist phrases." 
They babble about science and know nothing. They scorn all 
revolutionary action, i.e., action arising out of the class struggle 
itself, all concentrated social movements, and therefore all 
those which can be carried through by political means the 
legal limitation of the working day). Under the pretext of free- 
dom, and of anti-governmentalism or anti-authoritarian-indi- 
vidualism, these gentlemen— who for sixteen years have so 
calmly endured the most miserable despotism, and still endure 
it — actually preach the ordinary bourgeois science, only Proud- 
honistically idealised ! Proudhon has done enormous mischief. 
His sham criticism and sham opposition to the Utopians (he 
himself is only a philistine utopian, whereas in the utopias of 
a Fourier, an Owen, etc., there is the presentiment and imagi- 
native expression of a new world) attracted and corrupted 
first the “ brilliant youth,” the students, and then the work- 
men, particularly those of Paris, who, as workers in luxury 
trades, are strongly attached, without knowing it, to the bid 
muck. Ignorant, vain, presumptuous, chattering, dogmatic, 
arrogant, they were on the point of spoiling everything, for 
they came to the Congress in numbers which bore no propor- 
tion whatever to the number of their members. I shall have a 
dig at them in the report without mentioning names. 

I was very pleased with the American Workers’ Congress at 
Baltimore which took place at the same time. The slogan there 
was organisation for the struggle against capital, and curi- 
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ously enough most of the demands which I drew up for Geneva 
were.- also put ■ forward there., "by - the correct ■ instinct of the 
workers. ' 

The Reform movement* here, which our Central Council 
called into existence and magna pars fui [in which I 

played a great part] has now reached immense and irresistible 
dimensions. I have kept behind the scenes all the time and do 
not trouble myself further about the affair since it has been set 
gomg.f ■ , ; 

92. Marx to Kuoelmann 

London, 13 October, 1866. 

Since my last letter but one to you, I have again had con- 
tinual relapses and have therefore been constantly interrupted 
in my theoretical work (the practical work for the International 
Association goes on all the time, and there is a great deal of it, 
for really I have to lead the whole society) . Next month I shall 
send the first sheets to Meissner and continue doing so until I 
bring the remainder to Hamburg myself. Then I shall visit 
• you in any case. 

My circumstances (physical and external interruptions| 
without inteimission) make it necessary for the first volume to 
appear separately^ not both volumes together, as I had at first 
intended. There will probably be three volumes after all. 

The whole work is ^vided as follows : 

Book I. The Production Process of CapitaL 
Book 11 . Circulation Process of Capital: 

Book ITL Form of the Process as a Whde. 

Book IV. Contribution to the History of Economic Theory . 

The first volume contains the first two books. 

The third book will, I think, fill the second volume and the 
fi)urth book the third. 

I eonsidereditiiecessary to begin in the first book ab ovoy^ that 

* For umversal suffrage. See Letters 74, 88, 90. 

t LstUrs to J)T. Kv^dmm by Ksurl Marx. (Martin Lawrence 1934), p. 39. 

J t.e. in consequence of domestic and financial troubles. 

I From the beginning. 
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is, to make in one chapter on commodities and money a resumi 
of my book which Duncker published.* I thought that neces- 
sary not only for the sake of completeness, but also because even 
people with quite good heads did not grasp the matter quite 
rightly, and there must therefore be something lacking in the 
first presentation, particularly in the analysis of commodities. 
Lassalle, for example, in his Kapital und Arbeit, where he is 
supposed to have given the “ inteEectual quintessence ” of my 
development of the question, makes great blunders, which, it 
is true, always happens with him in his very unceremonious 
appropriation of my works. It is funny to hear him accuse me 
of literary and historical “ errors,” because I frequently quote 
from memory, without looking up the original. I have not yet 
quite made up my mind whether I should put in a few words 
in the preface about Lassalle’s plagiarism. The shameless way 
in which his blind followers have come out against me would 
anyway justify my doing so. t 


93. Marx to Engels 

Hanover, 24 April, 1867. 

Kugelmann is a very eminent doctor in his special line, 
gynaecology. Virchow and the other authorities (among them 
a certain Meyer in Berlin, formerly Von Syboldt in Gottingen 
and until his insanity, Semmelweis of Vienna) correspond with 
him. If there is a difficult case in this line here he is always 
brought in as consultant. To give me a picture of the profes- 
sional jealousy and local stupidity, he told me that at first he 
was blackballed — i.e., not admitted to the doctors’ association, 
because “ gynaecology ” was “ immoral schweinerei ” [filth]. 
Kugelmann also has a lot of technical talent. He has invented 
a heap of new instruments in this line. 

He is, secondly, a fanatical supporter (and for my taste too 
Westphalian an admirer) of our theory and of us both per- 
sonally. He sometimes bores me with his enthusiasm, which 
contradicts his dispassionateness as a medical man. But he 

* The Critique of Political Econorm, 

t Tetters to Dr. Kugelmann by K^irl.Manc. Lawrence 1934), p* 4a, 
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understands, is sound through and through, uncalculating and self- 
sacrificing, and, the main thing, convinced. He has a nice little 
wife and a most delightful daughter of eight years old. He 
possesses a much better collection of our works than both of us 
put together. Here I also found The Holy Family again; he 
has presented it to me and will send you a copy. I was pleasantly 
surprised to find that we do not need to be ashamed of this 
work, although the cult of Feuerbach produces a very humorous 
efiect upon one now. 

The people, and in the capital, Hanover, even the bour- 
geoisie, are extremely hostile to Prussia (the same in Hesse) and 
express their opinion on every occasion. They openly speak of 
their wish— /or the French. If anyone remarks to them that this 
is unpatriotic they say ; “ The Prussians did just the same. 
When they came through here they were boasting, with their 
officers at their head, about French help — in case of need.” 
Wehner’s father is very much respected here, is also reckoned 
a Guelph. Yesterday Bismarck sent one of his satraps to me, 
the lawyer Warnebold (this between ourselves). He wishes to 
utilise me and “ my great talents in the interests of the German 
' people.” Von Bennigsen will call on me to-morrow. 

We two have really got quite a different position in Ger- 
many, especially among the “ educated ” officialdom, from any 
we had an idea of. For instance the Superintendent of the 
Statistical Bureau here, Merckel, called on me and told me that 
for years he had studied the business about money in vain, but 
I had immediately made the thing clear once and for all. 
“ Your twin-star, Engels,” said he, “ recently received recogni- 
tion from my professional colleague Engel in Berlin, in the 
presence of the royal family.” These are trivialities, but they 
are important for us. Our influence with this official world is 
greater than it is with the Knoten.* 

I also received an invitation firom the “ European ” Society. 
This is the name here for the Prussian-hating, North German 
National Unionists. Asses ! 

* Knoten, See Note, page 87. 
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^Kugelmann, Ludwig (1828-1902). A member of the First 
International Developed great propagandist activity for the 
first volume of Capital. 

Bennigsen, Rudolf von (1824-1902). Hanoverian National 
Liberal, founded the German National Verdn [National Union], 
the political party of the German bourgeoisie, which stood for 
a German Federal State under Prussian leadership. Bennigsen 
was for many years the leader of the National Liberals and sup- 
ported Bismarck, especially at the time of the “ Kultur-kampj” 
[culture struggle — ^Bismarck’s struggle with the Catholic 
Church]. 

Engel, Ernst (1812-96). Director of the German Statistical 
Bureau in Berlin. 


94. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 27 April, 1867. 

I expected Bismarck to knock at your door, though scarcely 
with such rapidity. It is typical of the fellow’s horizon and 
way of thinking that he judges everyone by himself. Well may 
the bourgeoisie admire the great men of to-day — ^it sees its own 
reflection in them. All the qualities hy which Bonaparte and 
Bismarck achieved success are the qualities of the merchant : 
the pursuit of a definite end by waiting and experimenting 
until the right moment is hit upon, the diplomacy of the ever- 
open loophole of escape, the compromising and haggling, the 
swallowing.of insults if interest demands it, the “ do not let us 
be thieves ” — ^in short, everywhere the merchant. Gottfried 
Ermen is just as great a statesman as Bismarck in his way, and 
if one follows all the tricks of these great men one always finds 
oneself back again on the Manchester Exchange. Bismarck 
thinks to himself : if I go on knocking at Marx’s door I shall, 
after all, be sure to hit on the right moment in the end and 
then we will do a little business together. Gottfried Ermen all 
over. 


^ Ermen, Gottfried. Owner of the firm of cotton-spinners, 
Ermen and Engels. Engels was at first an employee and later 
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a partner in this concern and by this means, during nearly 
twenty years, made it possible for Marx, despite all difficulties, 
to carry on his work on 


95. Marx to S. Meyer 

Hanover, 30 April, 1867. 

Why I never answered you ? Because I was perpetually 
hovering on the verge of the grave. Therefore I had to use 
every moment in which I was capable of work in order that I 
might finish the task to which I have sacrificed my health, my* 
happiness in life and my family. I hope this explanation 
requires no further supplement, I laugh at the so-called 

practical ’’ men and their wisdom. If one chose to be an ox 
one could of course turn one’s back on the agonies of mankind 
and look after one’s own skin. But I should really have regarded 
myself as unpractical if I had pegged out without completely 
finishing my book, at least in manuscript. 

The first volume oi the work will be published in a few weeks’ 
time by Otto Meissner in Hamburg. The title is : Capital^ a 
Critique of Political Economy, I have come to Germany in order 
to bring the manuscript across and am staying for a few days 
with a friend in Hanover on my way back to London. 

Volume J comprises the process of capitalist production,^^ 
iBesides the general scientific development, I describe in great 
detail, from hitherto uxmsed official sources, the condition of the 
English agricultural and industrial proletariat during the last 
twenty years ^ ditto JfwA conditions . You will understand before- 
hand that all this only serves as an “ argumentum ad hominem''^ 
I hope that in a year from to-day the whole work will have been 
published. Volume // gives the continuation and conclusion of 
the theories. Volume III the history of political economy from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, \ 

* TurBiBg the weapons of the adversary of the English bourgeoisie) against 

himself. 

t M^rx intended to publish the continuation of the first volume oiCapitalf^ one 
volume ; this volunae grew into two. Consequently the volume which had been 
planned as Volume III fTheories of Surplus Value] was numbered IV, (See 
Engels* Preface to VoL II of 
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Meyer, Siegfried (1840-72). German-American Socialist, 
member of the First International ; took part in the organisa- 
tion of the German workers’ movement in New -York. 


96. Engels to Marx « 

Manchester, 16 June, 1867. 

The second sheet* especially bears rather strong marks of 
the carbuncles, but that canriot be altered now and I do not 
think you should' do any more about it in the additions, for, after 
all, the philistine is not accustomed to this sort of abstract 
thought, and will certainly not bother himself with it for the 
sake of the form of value, t At most the points here established 
dialectically might be demonstrated historicaIly|at rather greater 
length, the test to be made from history, so to speak, although 
what is most necessary in this respect has already been said. 
But you have so much material that you can certainly still 
make quite a good digression upon it, which will prove to the 
philistine from history the necessity for the development of 
money and of the process which takes place in connection 
with it. 

In these more abstract developments you have committed' 
the great mistake of not making the sequence of thought clear 
by a larger number of small sections and separate headings. 
You ought to have dealt with this part in the manner of Hegel’s 
Encyclopasdia, with short paragraphs, every dialectical transi- 
tion marked by a special heading and so far as possible all 
excursuses and mere illustrations printed in special type. The 
thing would have looked rather like a school-book, but it would 
have been made much more easily comprehensible to a very 
large class of readers. For the populace, even the learned sec- 
tion, is no longer at all accustomed to this kind of thinking and 
one must facilitate it for them vwth every possible kind of help 

Compared with the earlier account (Duncker)J the progress 

^ The second Dmkbogen [printer’s sheet] Capital, Volume 1 . 

t Marx, in sending some of the proof-sheets of Capital to Engels on June 3, had 
written “ You must tell me exactly which points in the account of the form of 
value you think should be specially popularised for the philistine in my additions/’ 
[Ed,Eng,ed.] 

J The Critique of Political Economy, published by Dunckcr in 1859, 
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in the sharpness of the dialectical development is very marked, 
but in the account itself I like many things better in the first 
form. It is a great pity that it should be just the important 
second sheet which suffers from the carbuncle imprint. But 
there is nothing more to be done about this, and anyone capable 
of thinking dialectically will understand it all the same. The 
other sheets are very good and have given me much delight. . . . 

Have read Hofmann.* The more recent chemical theory, 
with all its faults, a great advance on the former atomic one. 
The molecule as the smallest part oixa'Mtt capable of independent 
existence is a perfectly rational category, a “ node,^' as Hegel 
put it, in the infinite series of divisions, which does not conclude 
them but establishes a qualitative differeiice. The atom — 
formerly represented as the limit of possible division — ^is now 
nothing more than a relation, although Monsieur Hofmann 
himself falls back every other minute into the old idea of actual 
indivisible atoms. For the rest the progress of chemistry which 
the book records is really enormous, and Schorlemmer says 
that this revolution is still going on every day, so that one may 
expect new upheavals at any moment. 

97. Marx to Engels 

[London] 22 June, 1867. 

. . . Your satisfaction up to now is more important to me 
than anything the rest of the world may say of it. At any rate 
I hope the bourgeoisie will remember my carbuncles all the 
rest of their lives. Here is yet another pr6of what swine they 
are. You know that the Children Employment Commission 
has been functioning for five years. As a result of their first 
report, which appeared in 1863, “ measures ’’ were at once 
taken against the sections denounced. At the beginning of this 
session the Tory Ministry had introduced a Bill, through Wal- 
pole, the weeping willow, accepting all the proposals of the 
Commission, though on a very reduced scale. The fellows 
against whom measures would be taken, among them the big 

* Hofmann, A. W., Einleitimg in die moderne Chemie [Introduction to Modern Chemistry]y 
1866-67. 
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metal manufacturers and also especially the vampires of 
“ home work,” sat silent and humiliated. Now they are pre- 
senting a petition to Parliament and demanding afresh investi- 
gation / They say the former one was prejudiced. They are 
calculating on the Refonn Bill* absorbing all the public atten- 
tion so that the thing can be smuggled through quite comfort- 
ably and privately while at the same time the trade unions have 
stormy weather to face themselves. The worst thing in the 
“reports^’ are the statements of the fellows themselves. And they 
know that a fresh investigation can only mean one thing, but 
it is just the thing “ we bourgeois want ” — a new term of five 
years’ exploitation. Fortunately my position in the “ Inter- 
national ” enables me to disturb the tricky calculations of these! 
curs. The thing is of the most enormous importance. It is a 
question of abolishing the torture of one and a half million human 
beings, not including the adult male working men ! 

As to the development of th&form of value I have and have 
not followed your advice, in order to behave dialectically in 
this respect as well. That is to say I have (i) written an appendix 
in which I describe the same thing as simply and as much like a 
schoolmaster as possible, and (2) followed your advice and 
divided each step in the development into paragraphs, etc., 
with separate headings. In the preface I then tell the “ non-dialec- 
tical ” reader that he should skip pages x-y and read the appen- 
dix instead. This is not merely a question of the philistine, but 
of youth eager for knowledge, etc. Besides, the matter is too 
decisive for the whole book. Messrs, the economists have 
hitherto overlooked the extremely simple point that the form : 
20 yards of linen — l coat is only the undeveloped basis of 20 yards 
of linen = £2, and that therefore the simplest form jof commodity, 
in which the value is not yet expressed as a relation to all 
other commodities but only as differentiated from the commodity 
in its own natural form, contains the whole secret of the money 
form and with it in a nutshell all the bourgeois forms of the prodmt 
of labour. In my first account (Duncker)t I avoid the difficulty 
of the development by only giving an actual analysis of the 

* For the extension of the ifiranchise. Passed in 1867. 

^ t See Note to previous letter. 
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expression of when ;it appears already developed and ex- 
pressed in money. 

You arc quite right about Hofinann. You will also see from 
the conclusion of my chapter HI, where the transformation of 
the handicraft-master into a capitalist— as a result of purdy 
graBWto’toft'ptf changes— is touched upon, that in the text ! 
the law Hegel discovered, oi purely quantitative changes taming into 
qualitative changes^ as holding good alike in history and naturd 
sdence. In a aofe to the text (at that time I was just hearing 
Hofmann’s lectures) I mention the molecular theory but not Hof- 
mann, who discovered of the affair, exceptiorial, 

but instead I mention Laurent, Gerhardt and Wurtz, of whom 
the last is the real man.* Your letter brought a dim recollection of 
the thing to my mind and I therefore looked up my manuscript. 


^Marx began his economic studies in 1842-43 : “. . . as 
editor of the Rheinische Zeitung I found myself for the first time 
under the embarrassing necessity of discussing so-cdled material 
interests with other things. The dealings of the Rhenish Land- 
tag [Provincial Diet] in regard to timber thefts and the dividing 
up of landed property, the official polemic opened by Herr von 
Schaper, at that Ober-prasident ot Rhine Province, 

with mac Rheinische .^gituBg.on the conditions of the Moselle 
peasantry, and finally -the debates about firee trade and protec- 
tion, provided the first incentive towards my occupation with 
economic quralions.” (Marx, Preface to the Critique of Political 
Econonvy.) And when the shareholders of the Rheinische 
frightened by its powerful revolutionary tone, dismissed Marx 
in order to avoid the suppression of the paper, Marx “ eagerly ” 
utilised the opportunity of “ withdrawing froin the public plat- 
form to the study.” From this time onwards he began to make 
the study of political economy, the investigation and discovery 
of the laws of movement governing capitalist society, his life- 
work, not for purely scientific ends, but in order to forge n 
weapon for the proletariat by providing them with the theo- 
retical basis of their struggle' for fi'eedom. Tens of years of 

* See Capital, I, chapter XI [IX] (Kerr edition). Also the note added by Engels 
on this point, page 336, 
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study, both of the reality and the theory of the capitalist 
method of production, were required to create the chief work 
of Marxism, Capital. 

The difficulties with which Marx was faced in carrying out 
this work were gigantic, and without the faithful and constant 
help of Engels he could never have completed it. (See Letter 
98.) In a letter to Lassalle (22 February, 1858) Marx wrote ; 
‘‘ I will tell you how the economic work stands. I have in fact 
had the final working out in hand for some months.* But the 
thing rliakes very slow progress because as soon as one tries to 
come to a final reckoning with questions which one has made 
the chief object of one’s studies for years, they are always 
revealing new aspects and demanding fresh consideration. 
Added to which I am not the master of my own time but rather 
a servant. I only have the night left over for myself and this 
night-work again is disturbed by very frequent attacks and 
recurrences of liver trouble. . . . After all, I have a presenti- 
ment that now, when after fifteen years of study I have got far 
enough to have the thing within my grasp, stormy movements 
from without will probably interfere. Never mind. If I get 
finished so late that I no longer find the world ready to pay 
attention to such things, the fault will obviously be my own.” 

The conditions which Marx mentions here were to accom- 
pany him until he had completed the first volume of Capital. 
In 1859, S'bout sixteen years after he had begun his economic 
studies, was published the Critique of Political Econorr^, which 
was meant to be the first number in a series of pamphlets in 
which Marx intended to present the theory of the capitalist 
method of production. But the publication of the first number 
was not followed by the others ; Marx continued his studies, 
altered his plan, and once more began to shape his formidable 
material and to give it the form in which we now have Capital. 
This constant wrestling with the material, with new facts which 
had to be dealt with and which produced new points of view, 
was one of the main difficulties accompanying the birth of 
Capital. 

But in addition to this there were a number of external 
factors. Marx writes to Kugelmann on December 28, 1862 : 
“ The long delay is due to the following causes. First of all, the 
Vogt scandal in i 860 took up a great deal of my time, because 

* The Critiqm of FoliUcal Economy, 
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I had to make many investigations into matters which were in 
themselves, of no value, engage in litigation, etc. In 1861, 
because of the American Civil War, I lost my chief source of 
income, the New Tork Tribune. My contributions to that paper 
have been suspended up to the present moment. So I have 
been, and am, compelled to accept a lot of hackwork to keep 
myself and ray family off the streets. I had even decided to 
become a ‘ practical man,’ and was to have taken a position in 
a railway office early next year. Shall I call it good luck or 
bad ? I did not get the post because of my bad handwriting. 
So you see I had but little time and peace for theoretical work. 
It is probable that the same reasons will delay the final prepara- 
tion of my work for the printers longer than I should wish.”* 

Perpetual anxiety as to means of existence were finrther 
intensified by Marx’s illness. On August 23, 1866, he writes to 
Kugelmann, for instance : “ I cannot work productively more 
than a very few hours a day without feeling the effect physic- 
ally, and out of consideration for my family I must, however 
unwillingly, observe hygienic limits until I am completely 
restored to health. Besides th^, my work is often interrupted 
by adverse external circumstances.” f 

Thus it was not in the assured calm of a professorial existence 
' that Capital C2irae into being : Marx was not spared the petty 
difficulties and hindrances of everyday life. But he was not 
the man to give way. (See Letter 95.) He fought against all 
the circumstances which obstructed and impeded his work ^d 
at every moment united his theoretical work with practical 
struggle, with the task of arousing the class consciousness of the 
working class and of orgardsing them. He regarded his econo- 
mic work as a means to be used in the immediate struggle of 
the proletariat. On December 21, 1857, he wrote to Lassalle : 
“ The present commercial crisis has spurred me on to devote 
myself seriously to the working out of my principles of econo- 
mics and also to prepare something on the present crisis.”^ For 
Marx and Engels expected crises to lead to a finrther intensifica- 
tion of class contradictions which would be bound to give a 
powerful impulse to the workers’ movement. “ I am working 
like mad all through the nights at putting my economic studies 
together so that I may at least have the outlines clear before 
the deluge comes,” he wrote on December 8, 1857, when Tie 

* Letters to Dr. Kugelmann^ Martin Lawrence, 1934 p. 23. 

t Ibid, p. 37. Compare Letters 92, 95 in the present volume. 
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was- expecting a new wave of the revolutionary movement. 
“As for my book, I am working twelve hours a day at writing 
out the fair copy.” (Letter to Kugelmann, January 15, 1866,) 
When in 1864 this revival in the workers’ movement began, 
when the International Workingmen’s Association was formed 
under Marx’s leadership, his theoretical work found its com- 
pletion in the practical, political and organisational activity 
which it inspired, guided and directed. This union of theory 
and practice, the basis of Marxism, gave Marx the strength, 
despite all opposing forces, to bring his gigantic theoretical work 
to a conclusion. 


98. Marx to Engels 

[London] 16 August, 1867 
2 o’clock, night 

Dear Fred,-— Have just finished correcting the last sheet (49) 
of the book. The appendix— /om of value — takes up ij sheet 
in small print. 

Preface ditto corrected and sent back yesterday. So this 
volume is finished. This has been possible thanks to you alone. 
Without your self-sacrifice for me I could never possibly have 
done the enormous work for the three volumes. I embrace you, 
full of thanks ! 

Enclosed two sheets of corrected proofs. 

The ;^i 5 received with best thanks. 

Greetings, my dear, beloved friend! 

Your 

K. Marx. 

I shall only want the corrected proofs back as soon as the whole 
book has appeared. 

99. Marx to Engels 

[London} 24 August, 1867. 

The best points in my book are : (i) the double character of 
labour, according to whether it is expressed in use value or 
exchange value (aZ/ understanding of the facts depends upon 
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this, it is emphasised immediately in ths first chapter) ; (2) the 
treatment of surplus value independently of its particular foxxos, as 
profit, interest, ground rent, etc. This will come out especially 
in the second volume. The treatment of the particular forms 
by classical economy, which always mixes them up with the 
general form, is a regular hash. 

100. Marx to Engels 

[London] ii September, 1867. 

At the next Congress in Brussels I shall personally deal these 
.fools of Proudhonists the finishing blow. I have managed the 
whole thing diplomatically and did not want to come out 
personally until iny book w^ published and our Association had 
struck root. I will give them a hiding too in the official report 
of the General Council (despite all their efforts, the Parisian 
babblers coxxld not prevent our re-election) .- 

Meanwhile our Association has made great progress. The 
wretched Star, which tried to ignore us entirely, announced 
yesterday in a leading article that we were more important than 
the Peace Congress. Schulze-Delitzsch was not able to prevent 
his “ Workers’ Association” in Berlin from joining us. The swine 
among the English trade unionists, who thought we went too 
“ far,” are now coming running to us. Besides the Courrier 
Franpais, Girardin’s Liberti, the SUcle, Mode, Gazette de France, 
etc., have given reports of our Congress. Things are moving. 
And in the next revolution, which is perhaps nearer than it 
appears, we {i.e., you and I) will have this powerful engine in 
our kan^. Compare this with the results, of Mazzini’s, etc., 
operations during the last thirty years ! And without any 
financial means, moreover. With the intrigues of the Proud- 
honists in Paris, of Mazzini in Italy, of the jealous Odger, 
Cremer, and Potter in London, with the Schulze-Delitzschites 
and Lassalleans in Germany ! We can be very well content. 

^As to the First International’s need, of money Marx wrote 
to Engels on October 19, 1867 : 
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“ What our Party lacks is money, as both the enclosed letters 
from Eccarius and Becker once more painfully prove. But for 
this deficiency we should stUl, despite our great and irreplace- 
able losses, be the strongest to-day, as we were in 1848.” 


1 01. Marx to Engels 

[London] 2 November, 1867 

I used to think the separation of Ireland from England 
impossible. I now think it inevitable, although after the 
separation there may come federation. The way the English are 
going on is shown by the agricultural statistics for this year, 
published a few days ago. Then too the form of the evictions. 
The Irish Viceroy, Lord Abicorn* (this is roughly ih.t name) 
has “ cleared ” his estate of thousands within recent weeks by 
forcible executions. Among the evicted are well-to-do farmers 
whose improvements and capital investments are confiscated 
in this fashion ! There is no other European country in which 
foreign rule takes this direct form of native expropriation. The 
Russians only confiscate for political reasons ; the Prussians in 
West Prussia buy out. 


102. Marx to Engels 

London, 30 November, 1867. 

What the English do not yet know is that since 1846 the 
economic content and therefore also the political aim of English 
domination in Ireland have entered into an entirely new phase, 
and that, precisely because of this, Fenianism' is characterised 
by a socialistic tendency (in a negative sense, directed against 
the appropriation of the soil) and by the fact that it is a lower 
orders movement. What can be more ridiculous than to con- 
fuse the barbarities of Elizabeth or Cromwell,’ — ^who wanted to 
supplant the Irish by English colonists (in the Roman sense),— 
with the present system, which wants to supplant them by sheep, 
oxen and pigs ! The system of 1801-46, with its rackrents and 

‘•’Lord AberccMm, 
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middlemen, collapsed in 1846. (During this period evictions 
were exceptional, occurring mainly in Leinster where the land 
is specially good for cattle raising.) The repeal of the Corn 
Laws, partly the result of or at any rate hastened by the Irish 
famine, deprived Ireland of its monopoly of England's corn 
supply in normal times. Wool and meat became the slogan, 
hence conversion of tillage into pasture. Hence from then 
onwards systematic consolidation of farms. The Encumbered 
Estates Act,* which turned a mass of previously enriched 
middlemen into landlords, hastened the process. The clearing 
of the estate of Ireland ! is now the one idea of English rule in 
Ireland. The stupid English government in London itself 
• knows nothing, of course, of this immense change since 1846. 
But the Irish know it. From Meaghef s Proclamation (1848) down 
to the election manifesto of Hennessy (Tory and Urquhartite) 
(1866), the Irish have expressed their consciousness of it in the 
clearest and most forcible manner. 

The next question is, what shall we advise the English 
workers ? In my opinion they must make the repeal of the Union 
(in short the affair of 1*783, only democratised and adapted 
to the conditions of the time) into an article of their pronunzid-^ 
mento. This is the only legal and therefore only possible form of 
Irish emancipation which can be admitted in the programme of 
an English party. Experience must show later whether a purely 
personal union can continue to subsist between the two coun- 
tries. I half think it can if it takes place in time. 

What the Irish need is : 

(1) Self-government and independence from England. 

(2) An agrarian revolution. With the best will in the world 
the English cannot accomplish this for them, but they can give 
them the legal means of accomplishing it for themselves. 

(3) Protective tariffs against England, Between 1783 and 1801 
every branch of Irish industry began to flourish. The Umon, 
which overthrew the protective tariffs established by the Insh 
Parliament, destroyed all industrial life in Ireland. The little 


* The Encumbered Estates Act enabled the inheritor of an f 
with debt to compound with his creditors by surrendermg part ot the estate at a 


valuation. [Ed. Eng. ed.] 
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bit of lineii industry is in no way a substitute. The Union of 
1801 had just the same effect on Irish industry as the measures 
for the suppression of the Irish woollen industry, etc., taken by 
the English Parliament under Anne, George II, etc. Once the 
Irish are independent, necessity will turn them into protection- 
istsj as it did Canada, Australia, etc. Before I bring my views 
before the General Council (next Tuesday, this time fortunately 
without iht presence of reporters) , I should be glad if you would 
spud me a few lines with your opinion. 


^Thc English domination of Ireland began at the end of the 
twelfth century, but it was not until the sixteenth century that 
English oppression and exploitation developed into a permanent 
system. Up till then the forms of communal moperty had been 
completely preserved. (See Letter 133.) The Reformation 
was forced upon Ireland, her independence was more and more 
curtailed, and England embarked upon the policy of large-scale 
land-robbery which she pursued for centuries, thereby trans- 
forming the Irish people into one of the most bitterly oppressed 
of nations. At the end of the sixteenth century. Queen Eliza- 
beth, after a bloody suppression of revolts, began systematically 
to settle English soldiery in Ireland, thus initiating a policy of 
colonisation which was further developed by the leader of the 
English bourgeois revolution, Cromwell, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and which, in conjunction with the grants 
of land to English nobles, forced the bulk of the Irish either to 
emigrate or to become tenant farmers exploited in the most 
imexampled way by the English landlords and their middle- 
men. After some temporary concessions which England was 
obliged to make during the American War of Independence 
(1782) and the Frfach Revolution, there followed, in 1798, the 
bloody suppression of a fresh revolt and the forcible union of 
Ireland with England under the British Crown, by which the 
last traces of Irish independence were done away with. After 
the ’thirties, owing especially to the repeal of the Cbm Laws, 
by which Irish com production was left at the mercy of foreign 
competition, cattle-raising began to displace wheat-farming, 
and thisfresulted in a firrther mass emigration of Irish sm^ 
farmers to America. As a result of this constant exploitation 
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and oppression the Mstoi^ of IMand includes a great number 
of revolutionary movements ; in the ’sixties a ^eat part was 
played by the petty-bourgeois revolutionary Fenian movement, 
which was organised on illegal, semi-military lines. The main 
demands of the Fenian programme were a republic and the 
replacement of the tenant system by small peasant holdings.* 

Meagher, Thomas Francis (1823*67). Irish revolutionary. 
One of the leaders of the 1848 rebellion, he was arrested and 
sentenced to death ; this sentence was commuted to transporta- 
tion to Tasmania. In 1852 he escaped from Tasmania and 
went to America. 

Hennessy, Jom Pope. Tory Catholic elected to the House 
^of Commons with Fenian support against the CJovemment 
‘candidate. Later a Nationalist. \Ed.Eng. ed.'\ 

“The Affair op 1783.” By &e “Renunciation Act” of 
1783 Ireland received the right to be governed by the laws 
of her own parliament and courts, though the appointment of 
Ministers, etc., remained with the English. The Hnioh (1800) 
put an end to the Irish parliament, and to the provisions of 
this Kct. \Ed. Eng. ed.'\ * 

103; Marx to Engels 

[London], 8 January, 1868. 

With regard to Diikring. It is a great deal from this man that 
he almost positively accepts the section on Primitive Accumula- 
tion. He is still young. As a follower of Carey, in direct oppo- 
sition to the free-traders. Added to this he is a university lecturer 
and therefore not sorry that Professor Roscher, who blocks the 
way for all of them, should get some kicks. One thing in his 
account has struck me very much. Namely, so long as the 
determination of value by working time is itself left “ unde- 
termined,” as it is by Ricardo, it does not make people shaky. 
But as soon as it is brought into exact connection with the 
working day and its variations, a very unpleasant new %ht 

The Fenian rising took place early in 1^867 ; the trial and execution of the 
“ Manchester martyp ” had just taken place when Marx wrote this letter. Marx 
had been most active in promoting imitation among the English workers on 
behalf of the Fenian prisoners and wrote with passionate indignation of English 
hypocrisy in reusing them treatment as political prisoners, but he reai^d the 
limitations of the movement and: disapproved of its terroristic manifestations 
(blowing up of Glerkenwell prison^ etc.) Sec also Letters 130; 133. Fng. 
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dawns upon them. I beheve one of Duhring’s reasons for 
reviewing my book at all was rage agamst Roscher. Indeed his 
fear of being treated like Roscher is very easily perceptible. 
It is strange that the fellow does not reahse the three funda- 
mentally new elements of the book : Vi- 1 

(1) That in contrast to all former systems of political 
economy, which heg^n by taking the particular fragments of 
surplus Uue with their fixed forms of rent, profit, and interest 
as Already given, I first deal with the general form of surplus 
value in which aU these elements are stiU undifferentiated— m 


solution as it were. , • j ^1. 

(2) . That, without exception, the economists have missed the^ 
simple point that if the commodity has a double character- 
use value and exchange value— then the labour represented in 
the commodity must also have a double character, while the 
mere bald analysis of labour, as in Smith, Ricardo, etc., is 
bound to come up everywhere against the inexplicable. This 
is, in fact, the whole secret of the critical conception. 

(3) That for the first time wages are shown as the irrational 
form in which a hidden relation appears, and this is exactly 
represented in the two forms of wage payment— time wages and 
piece wages. (It was a help to me that similar formulae are 

often found in higher mathematics.) 

And as for Duhring’s modest objections to the definition of 
value, he will be astonished when he sees in Volume II how 
little the determination of value “directly” counts for in 
bourgeois society. No form of society can indeed prevent the- 
fact that, one way or another, the working time at the disposal 
of society regulates production. So long, however, as this regu- 
lation Is accomplished not by the direct and conscious control 
of society over its working time— which is only possible under 
common ownership— but by the movement of commodity 
prices, things remain as you have already quite aptly described 
xSojtxa. m Deutsch-Frcaizosische-Jahrbikher. 


DiiHRiNGj Karl Eugen {1833-1921). Petty-bourgeois philo- 
sopher and economist, lecturer in Berlin. Lost his position at 
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the university as^ a result of a conflict with the authorities. 
Dhhring represented an inconsistent form of materialism closely 
allied to idealism. He was a violent opponent of dialectics and 
of Marxism, and an anti-Semite. Engels wrote his Anti-DUhring 
in opposition to Duhring’s ideas on science, which had found 
some disciples among the German Social-Democracts. 

Roscher, Wilhelm (1817-94). German economist, repre- 
sentative of vulgar economics. Vulgar economy in his case took 
on the ” professorial form which sets to work in an historical 
fashion and with wise moderation seeks to bring together the 
‘ best ’ everywhere, not troubling about conttadictions but 
only about completeness. . . . As works of this kind first appear 
when political economy has completed its orbit as a science, 
• they are at the same time the grave of this science.” (Marx, 
Theories of Surplus Value.) 


104. Marx to Engels 

[London] ii January, i868* 

At the Museum, where I did nothing but glance through 
catalogues, I also discovered that DUhring is a great philosopher. 
For he has written a Natural Dialectic against Hegel’s “ un- 
natural ” one. Hence these tears. The gentlemen in Germany 
(all except the theological reactionaries) think Hegel’s dialectic 
is a “dead horse.” Feuerbach has much to answer for in this 
respect. 


105. Marx to Kugelmann 

London, 6 March, 1868. 

There is something touching about Thunen. A Mecklenburg 
junker (true, with a German training in thinking) who treats 
his estate at Tellow as the land and Mecklenburg-Schwerin as 
the town, and who, proceeding from these premises, with the 
help of observation, the differential calculus, practical account- 
ing, etc., constructs for himself the Ricardian theory of rent. It 
is at once worthy of respect and at the same time ridiculous. 

I can now understand the curiously embarrassed tone of 
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Herr Diihring’s criticism. He is ordinarily a most bumptious > 
cheeky boy, who sets up as a revolutionary in political economy 
He has- done two things. He has published, firstly, (proceeding 
^ from Garey) a Gritted Foundation of Political Economy (about 500 
pages) and, secondly, a new Maturd Dialectic (against the Hege- 
lian). My book has buried him from both sides. He gave it 
notice because of his hatred for Roscher, etc. For the rest, half 
intentionally, and half from lack of insight, he commits decep- 
tions. He knows very well that my method of development is 
not Hegelian, since I am a materialist and Hegel is an idealist. 
Hegel’s dialectic is the basic form of all dialectic, but only after 
it has been stripped of its mystical form, and it is precisely 
this which distinguishes my method. As for Ricardo, it reaUy 
hurt Herr Diihring that in my treatment of Ricardo the weak 
points in him, which Carey and a hundred others before him 
pointed out, do not even, exist. Consequently he attempts, in 
maumisefoi [bad faith], to burden me with all Ricardo’s limita- 
tionSi But never mind. I must be grateful to the man, since 
he is the first expert who has said anything at all. 

In the second volume (which will certainly never appear if 
my health does not improve) property in land will be one of the . 
. subjects dealt with, competition only in so far as it is required 
for the treatment of the other themes. 

During my illness (which I hope will soon cease altogether) 

1 was unable to write, but I got down an enormous amount of 
“ stuff,” statistical and otherwise, which in itself would have 
been enough to make people sick who are not used to that 
sort of fodder and do not possess stomachs accustomed to 
digesting it rapidly. 

• My circumstances are very harassing, as I have been unable 
to do any additional work which would bring in money, and 
yet certain appearances must be maintained for the children’s 
sake. If I did not have these two damned volumes to produce 
(and in addition to look for an English publisher) which can 
be done only in London, I would go tu Geneva, where I could 
live very well with the means at my disposal.* 

* From Lettm to Dr. Kt^elmann (Martin Lawrence), page 63. 
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fTHtiNEN, Johann Heinrich von (1783-1850). German 
economist. Landowner in Mecklenburg. He deduced differen-- 
tial ground rent by presupposing a town surrounded by a series 
of circles of different kinds of agricultural cultivation whose 
respective distance from the town was determined by the 
amount of human labour they required {e.g., vegetable cultiva- 
tion nearer, cattle-raising further off). In his book, Der isolierte 
Stoat ( The Isolated State) he raised the question of the nature of 
capitalist exploitation. Marx comments on this in Capital, 
Vol. I, Chap. XXV (i) : “ It is Thiinen’s merit to have asked 
this question. His answer is simply childish.” 


106. Marx TO Engels 

[London,] 25 March, 1868. 

Withregard to Maurer. His books are exceptionally important. 
Not only primitive times but the whole later development of 
the free imperial cities, of the immunity of landowners, of 
public authority and of the struggle between free peasantry 
and serfdom is given an entirely new form. 

, Human history is like palaeontology. Owing to a certain 
judicial blindness even the best intelligences absolutely fail to 
see the things which lie in front of their noses. Later, when the 
moment has arrived, we are surprised to find traces everywhere 
of what we failed to see. The first reaction against the French 
Revolution and the period of Enlightenment bound up with it 
was naturally to see everything as mediaeval and romantic, 
even people like Grimm are not fi-ee from this. The second 
reaction is to look beyond the Middle Ages into the priihitive 
age of each nation, and that corresponds to the socialist ten- 
dency, although these learned men have no idea that the two 
have any connection. They are therrfore surprised to find what 
is newest in what is oldest — even equalitarians, to a degree 
which would have made Proudhon shudder. 

To show how much we are ail implicated in this judicial 
blindness right in mj ovon neighbourhood, on th& HunsrUcken, 
the old Germanic system survived up till the last few years. I 
now remember my father talking to me about it from a lawyer’iif 
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Dointofview. Another proof : Just as the geologists, even the 

S lSe Cuvier, have expounded certain facts m a comp etely 
S wiy, » pWobgist* of *e 

“ “Sal [Te'?rlSSndage]*) and otheia, £.s., 

fl,fweIl-knol paJage in Tacitua: “ 

suherest amr which means, “ they exchange the fields, (by 
lofhenci also sorUs [lot] in all the later law codes of the bar- 
barians) “ and the conmon land remains over » as pu^^^ 

land contrasted vdth arra)— is translated by Grimm, etc. 

« they cultivate fresh fields^every year and still there is always 

f uncultivated) land over ! . . . „ Ut. • i-ii 

' So too the passage; “ Colunt iiscreii ae diverst [their tillage 

is separate and scattered] is supposed to prove that from time 
imme morial the Germans carried on cultivation on individual 
farms like Westphalian junkers. But the same passage con- 
tinues : “ Vkos heard non in nostrum morem eonmxis et co~ 
kaeraniibus aedijkiis : suum quisque locum spatio circumdat; 
[they do not lay out their villages with buildings connected . 
and joined together after our fashion : each surrounds his 
dwelling with a strip of land]; and primitive Germamc villages 
still exist here and there in Denmark in the form described. 
Obviously Scandinavia must become as important for German 
jurisprudence and economics as for German mythology. And 
only by starting from there shall we be able to decipher our 
past again. For the rest even Grimm, etc., find in Caesar that 
the Germans always settled as Geschlechisgenossenschafien^ and 
not as individuads : gentibtjs cognationjbusque qui uno coie- 
reant ” [according to clans and kindreds, who settled together] . 

But what would old Hegel say in the next world if he heard 
that the general [Allgemeine] in German and Norse means 
nothing but the common land [Gemsinfowd], and the particular, 
Sundre, Besmdere, nothing but the separate property divided off 

* A mediaeval German saying at the time when windmills were 
See Capital, Vol. i, chap. Xy, section i, footnote to p. 369, AUen & Unwm 

’^^^^^^chlechisgemssmschaft—ihc gem or patriarchal joint famUy. [Ed. Eng. ed.] 
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from the common land ? Her^^are the logical categories 
coming damn well out of “ our intercourse ” after all. 

Climate and the Vegetable World throughout the Ages, a History 
of Both, by Fraas ( 1 847) * is very interesting, especially as proving 
that climate and flora have changed in historic times. He is a 
Darwinist before Darwin and makes even the species arise in 
historic times. But he is also an agricultural expert. He main- 
tains that as a result of cultivation and in proportion to its 
degree, the “ damp ” so much beloved by the peasant is lost 
(hence too plants emigrate firom south to north) and eventually 
the formation of steppes begins. The first effects of cultivation 
are useful, later devastating owing to deforestation, etc. This 
•man is both a thoroughly learned philologist (he has written 
books in Greek) and a chemist, agricultmal expert, etc. The 
whole conclusion is that cultivation when it progressed in a 
primitive way and is not consciously controlled (as a bourgeois of 
course he does not arrive at this), leaves deserts behind it,, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, etc., Greece. Here again another un- 
conscious socialist tendency ! 

This Fraas is also interesting from a German point of view. 
First Dr. Med., then inspector and teacher of chemistry and 
technology. Now head of the Bavarian veterinary organisation, 
university professor, head of government experimental agriculr- 
ture, etc. In his last things one notices his advanced age, but he 
is still a gay lad. Has knocked around a lot in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Egypt ! His history of agriculture is important too. 
He calls Fourier “ this pious and humanistic socialist.” Of the 
Albanians, etc. : “ every kind of abominable lewdness and 
rape.” 

It is necessary to look carefuUy at the new and newest things 
on agriculture. Ths physical school is opposed to the chemical 
school. 

/ , 


^Maurer, G. L. (1790-1872) . German jmist and historian. 
Distinguished for his investigations into the history of the 

Klima und Pflanzenwelt in der 
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dEvdopmmt of conmon property m tad the formation of 

Ordy a porhW 

tion of lie olS Germanic methods of production and social 
order. 


107. Marx to Engels 

[London], 22 April, 1868. 

I will only give you a short account now of a “ little thing 
which occurred to me as I was just glancing at the part of my 
manuscript deaUng with the rate of profit, to it one of 

the most difficult questions is simply solved- The question is, 
namely how it happens that when the value of nioney, i.e., of 
gold, is falling, the raU of profit rises, while it falls when the 
value of money rises. _ , „ _ 

Say the value of money falls by jV- the price of com- 

modities, other circumstances remaining equal, rises by in- 
on the other hand, the value of money rises by the pnce ot 
commodities falls, other drcumstances remaining equal, by^xtf- 

If when the value of money is falling, the price of latwur does 
not rise to the same degree, then it /fllh, the rate of surplus 
value rises, and therefore, aU other things remaimng the same, 
the rate of profit also. The rise of the latter— so long as the 
ascendant oscillation in the value of money continues—is 
simply due to the faU in wages, and this faU is due to the tact 
that the change in wages only slowly accommodates itself to 
the change in the value of money. (So at the end of the six- 
t een th apd sevoiteenth centuries.) If, on the contrary, when 
money rises in value wages do not fall in die same proportion, 
then the rate of surplus value falls, and therefore, other things 

being equal, the rate of profit. ^ <: i. 

"Ihese two movements, the rise in the rate of profit when 
money fahs in value, and its fell when money rises in value, 
are, in these circumstances, both only due to the fact that the price 
of labour has not yet been adjusted to the new value of money. 
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These phenomena (their explanation has long been known) 
cease wheh the price of labour and the value of money arc 
adjusted. 

Here begins the difficulty. The so-called theoreticians say : 
As soon as the price of labour corresponds to the new value of 
money, has risen when the value of money has fallen, both 
profit and w%es are. expressed in so much more monty. Their 
relation therefore remains the same. Therefore there can be no 
change in the rate of profit. To this the specialists who concern 
themselves with the history of prices reply with facts. Their 
explanations are mere phrases. The whole difficulty arises 
from confusing the rate of surplus value with the rate of profit. Let 
• us assume that the rate of surplus value remains the same^ e.g.^ 
100 per cent. Then if the value of money falls wages of 
;^ioo (say for 100 men) rise to no and the surplus value like- 
wise to no. The same total quantity of labour which was 
formerly expressed in £200 is now expressed in £220. If there- 
fore the price of labour has been adjusted to the value of 
money, no change in the value of money can cause the rate 
of surplus value to rise or fall. Assume, however, that the ele- 
ments, or some elements, of the constant part of the capital fall 
in value owing to the growing productivity of labour, whose 
products they are. If the fall in their value is greater than the 
fall in the value of money, their price will fall, despite the fallen 
value of money. If their fall in value only corresponds to the 
fall in the value of money, their price remains unchanged. Let 
us assume the latter case. 

For instance, in a certain branch of industry the capital of 
500 is composed of 400 c + 100 v, so we have, with a rate of 
surplus value of .100 per cent, : 400 c + 100 v + 100 sv == 

= 20 per cent, rate of profit. (In Vol. II I am thinking of using 
400 c etc., instead of ^§^7 etc., as it is less complicated. What 
do you think about this ?) If the value of money falls then 
wages rise to no and ditto surplus value. If the money price 
of the constant capital remains the same, because as a result of 
the increased productivity of labour the value of its component 
parts has fallen then now : 400 c + no v + no sv or 
= 2if § p^er cent, rate of profit, which would therefore have 
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risen by about per cent., while the rate of surplus value 
remains as before 100 per cent. 

The rise in the rate of profit would be greater if the value of the 
constant capital dropped faster than the value of money, and 
less if it dropped more slowly. The rise will continue, however, 
so long as any fall in the value of the constant capital is taking 
place — so long as the same quantity of the means of production 
does not cost £44.0 instead of as formerly ^400. 

It is, however, an historical fact and can be specially demon- 
strated from the years 1850-60^ that the productivity of labour, 
especially in industry proper, receives a stimulus from the falling 
‘ value of money, the mere inflation of money prices and^ 
the general international scramble for the increased mass of 
money. 

108. Marx to Engels 

London, 30 April, 1868 

For the case under discussion it does not matter whether s.v. 
(the surplus value) is quantitatively larger or smaller than the 
surplus 'value produced in the given branch of production 
itself. For instance, if 4o6o-fio6v = 20 per cent, and this, ow- 
ing to the fall in the value of money by becomes 4 oop+:^oV 
(as^dming that the value of the constant capital falls), then it 
makes no difference if the capitalist producer only pockets half 
the surplus value he himself produces. For the rate of profit 
for him will then be and greater than the former 

idoc+ro o v - ^ sv here in order to show qualitatively in the 

y expression itself, where the profit comes from. 

But it is proper that you should know the method by which 
the rate of profit is developed. I will therefore give you the 
most general features of the process. In Book II, as you know, the 
process of the circulation of capital is described on the basis of the 
premises developed in Book I. Hence the new determinations 
of form which arise out of the process of circulation, such as 
fixed and circulating capital, turnover of capital, etc. In Book I, 
finally, we content ourselves with the assumption that if in the 
process of realisation ^100 becomes ,0i 10, the elements into 
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which a further turnover will take place are already present in 
the market. But now we investigate the conditions under which 
these elements are found already in existence, namely the 
social intertwining of the different capitals, of the component 
parts of capital and of revenue ( = sv). 

In Book III we come to the transformation of surplus value 
into its different forms and separate component parts. 

I. Profit is for us first of all only another name or another 
category oi surplus value. As, owing to the form assumed by 
wages, the whole of the labour appears to be paid for, the 
unpaid part seems necessarily to come not from labour but 
from capital, and not from the variable part of capital but from 
.the capital as a whole. In this way surplus value gets the form 
of profit^ without any quantitative difference between the one 
and the other. This is only the illusory form in which surplus 
value appears. 

Further, the part of capital consumed in the production of 
a commodity (the capital, constant and variable, advanced for 
its production minus the utilised but not actually consumed 
portion of the fixed capital) appears now as the cost price of the 
commodity ; for to the capitalist that part of the value of the 
commodity he has to pay for is the cost price of the commodity y 
while the unpaid labour it contains is not included in its 
cost price from his point of view. The surplus value == profit 
now appears as the excess of the sale price over the cost price. Let 
us call the value of the commodity v and its cost price c, then 
V = c + sv, therefore v — sv = c, therefore v is greater than 
c. This new category of cost price is very necessary for the 
details of the later development. It is evident from the outset 
that the capitalist can sell a commodity below its value at a profit 
(so long as he sells it above cost price) and this is the funda- 
mental law explaining the equalisation effected by competition. 

If, profit, then, is at first only formally distinguished from 
surplus value, the rate of profity on the other hand, is at once 
really distinguished from the rate of surplus value y for in one case 
the formula is ^ and in the other ^ from which it follows from 
the outset, since ^ is greater than that the rate of profit 
is less than the rate of surplus value— unless c = o. 
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Taking into consideration the points developed in Book II,* 
however, it follows that we cannot compiute the rate of profit 
on any output of commodities we choose — e.g., a weekly output 
—but that ^ here represents the surplus value produced 
during the year in relation to the capital advanced during the^ear 
as distinct from the capital turned over). The formula ~ 
stands here, therefore, for the annual rate of profit. 

We next examine how variations in the turnover of capital 
(partly depending on the relation between the circulating and 
fixed portions of capital, partly on the amount of circulating 
capital turned over in a year, etc.) modify the rate of profit 
while the rate of surplus value remains the same. 

Taking the turnover as given, and ^ as the yearly rate oT 
profit, we examine how the latter can change, independently of 
the changes in the rate of surplus value and even in its total sum. 

Since sv, the total sum of surplus value = the rate of surplus 
value multiplied by the variable capital, then, if we call the rate of 
surplus value r and the rate of profit p’, p’ = Here we 
have the four quantities p’, r, v, c, with any three of which we 
camwork, while always seeking the fourth as an unknown quan- 
tity. This covers all possible cases of movements in the rate of 
profit, in so far as they are distinct firom the movements in the 
rate and to a certain extent even from those in the total sum, 
of surplus value. This has, of course, been inexplicable to every- 
body hitherto. 

The laws thus discovered will be, e.g., very important for 
understanding how the price of raw material influences the 
rate of profit and they hold good no matter how the surplus value 
may be later divided between the producer, etc.* This can 
only change the form of appearance. These laws, moreover, 
remain directly applicable if ^ is treated as the relation of 
the socially produced surplus value to the social capital, 

II. What were treated in I as movements, whether of capital 
in a given branch of production or of social capital — -move- 
ments chjinging the composition, etc. of capital— are now con- 
ceived as differences between the sums of capital invested in the 
various branches of poduction. 

^ fMeaning : between the producer and other capitalists.] 
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It next follows that the rate of surplus value (the 

of trofit are different in different branches 
Ifof these diirent rates of profit a mean 
nrofit is formed by competition. Tins rate of profit, express^ 
SSe Wean be notWng else than the surplus value produced 
by the capitalist class in relation to the total soc^al 
Lpital advanced. For instance, if ihe social + 

100 V and the surplus value annu^^ 1 r + 20 v aS 

sv, then the composition of the social capital^ 80 ^ + 20 v and 
that of the product (in percentages) = 80 c + 20 v H + 20 
•20 dS cenf rate of profit. This is the general rate of profit. 

Wharc?mpetition is striving to produce between thj various 

f -.onital differently composed and mvested m dif 

fereL spheres of production— is capitalist cornrtmmsrn, “ame y 
that the^OTor^ of capital belonging to each sphere of production should 
sSlh aSot part of the total surplus value proportionate 
to the aliquot part of the total social capital which it fonns. 

This can onW be achieved if in each sphere of production 
fasWras bJfore that the total capital = 80 c + 20 v and 
(assumi g c fi* 20W A the yearly output of com- 

thc social rate of profit = foSTaovl ^he capital 

modifies is sold at cost price plus 20 jct ce . P fi „ . ^ 

value already advanced (it makes Annual cost 

deviously advanced fixed capital enters mto the annual cost 

nrice or not) But this means that the price determination of t 

commodiliJ wUl ml mincHt mA Am »i«. 0“1>; “ 

Wch« of producUon where the It cTt 

(in percentages) equals 8 o c + ^ , ? .. caoital 

nrice) + 20 per cent, coincide with the value of 
advanced Where the composition is higher {e.g., 90 c + \ 

to ptt is *.r the value 1 . where to c^^Uon . lower 

St^KrettuS which I oscUladou of to matot 
price moves. 
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Those branches of production which constitute natural 
monopolies are exempted from this equalisation process even if 
their rate of profit is higher than the social rate. This is 
important later for the development of ground rent. 

In this chapter must be further developed the various causes 
of equalisation among the various capital investments, which 
appear to the vulgar conception as so many original sources of 
profit. 

Further ; the changed form of appearance now assumed by the 
previously developed and still valid laws of value and of surplus 
value after the transformation of value into price of production. 

III. The tendency of the rate of profit to fall as society progresses^ 
This already follows from what was developed in Book I on the 
change in the composition of capital with the development of the social 
productive forces. This is one of the greatest triumphs over the 
great asini [stumbling block] of all previous economics. 

IV. Until now we have only dealt with productive capital. 
Now there arises modification through merchant capital. 

According to our previous assumption the productive capital of 
society = 500 (whether millions or milliards makes no dif- 
ference). J^d the formula was : 400 c + 100 v|| + 100 s.v. 
The general rate of profit, p’, = 20 per cent. Now let the 
merchant capital = 100. The 100 sv has now to be calculated 
on 600 instead of 500. The general rate of profit is therefore 
reduced from 20 per cent, to i6f per cent. The price of produc- 
tion (for the sake of simplicity, we will here assume that all 400 c , 
including the whole fixed capital, enters into the cost price of the 
yearly output of commodities) now = 583^. The merchant sells 
at 600 and realises therefore, if we ignore the fixed portion of his 
capital, i6| per cent, on his 100, that is, as much as the pro- 
ducing capitalists ; in other words, he appropriates to himself^ 
of the social surplus value. The commo^ties-^taken as a whole 
and on a social scale — ^are sold at their value. His £100 (apart 
fi-om its fixed portion) only serves him as circulating money 
capital. Whatever more the merchant swallows up he gets 
either simply by trickery, or by speculation on the oscillations 
of commodity-prices, or, in the case of the actual retailers, as 
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wages for labour— wretched unproductive labour though it is — • 
all these appearing under the form of profit. 

V. We have now reduced profit to the form in which it 
appears as actually given in practice, according to our 
assumption, i6f per cent. Mext comes the splitting up of this 
capital into entrepreneurs profit and interest. Interest-bearing capital. 
The credit system. 

VL Transformation of surplus profit into ground rent. 

VII. At last we have arrived at iht forms of appearance which 
serve as the starting point in the vulgar conception : ground rent 
coming from the earth, profit (interest) from capital, wages 
• from labour. But from our point of view the thing is now seen 
differently. The apparent movement is explained. Moreover, 
A. Smith’s nonsense, which has become the main pillar of all 
economics hitherto, that the price of a commodity is derived 
from those three revenues, i.^., only from variable capital (wages) 
and surplus value (ground rent, profit, interest), is overthrown. 
The whole movement takes place in this apparent form. Finally 
since these three (wages, ground rent, profit (interest)) consti- 
tute the respective sources of income of the three classes of 
landowners, capitalists and wage labourers, we have, in con- 
clusion, the class struggky into which the movement of the whole 
Scheisse [shit, business] is resolved. 


109. Marx to Kugelmann 

London, ii July, 1868. 

Thank you very much for the things you sent. Do not 
write to Faucher, otherwise that mannequin piss"^ will think 
himself too important. All that he has achieved is to induce 
me, if there is a second edition, to make a few necessary thrusts 
at Bastiat in the part about the magnitude of value. This was not 
done before because the third volume wilL contain a separate 

* The 'weli-kiiown fountain figure in Brussels. 
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and detailed chapter about the “ vulgar economy ” gentlemen. 
You will find it quite natural for Faucher and Company to 
deduce the “ exchange value ” of their scribbling not from, the 
Entity of labour power expended, but from the absence of such 
expenditure, that is, from saved labour.” And the worthy 
Bastiat did not even himself make this “ discovery,’V so wel- 
come to those gentlemen, but, as was his custom, just “ copied ” 
many earlier authors. The sources he used are of course 
unknown to Faucher and Company. 

As for the JZ^ntralblatt, the man is making the greatest possible 
concession in admitting that, if one means anything at all by 
value, the conclusions I draw must be accepted. The unfortu- 
nate fellow does not see that, even if there were no chapter on'" 
value in my book, the analysis of the real relationships wWch 
I give would contain the proof and demonstration of the real 
value relation. The nonsense about the necessity of proving 
the concept of value arises, from complete ignorance both of the 
subject dealt with and of the method of science. Every child 
knows that a country which ceased to work, I will not say for 
a year, but for a few weeks, would die. Every child knows too 
that the mass of products corresponding to the different needs 
require different and quantitatively determined masses of the 
total labmu of society. That this necessity of distributing social 
labour in definite proportions caimot be done away with by 
the particular form of social production, but can only change the 
form it assumes, is self evident. No natural laws can be done 
away with. V^at can change, in changing historical circum- 
stances, is the /onn in which these laws operate. And the form 
in which this proportional division of labour operates, in a 
state of society where the interconnection of social labour is 
manifested in the private exchange of the individual products of 
labour, is precisely the exchange value of these products. 

The science consists precisely in working out how the law of 
value operates. So that if one wanted at the very beginning to 
“explain” all the phenomena which apparently contradict 
that law, one would have to give the science before the science. 
It is precisely Ricardo’s mistake that in his &st chapter on 
value he takes as given all possible categories, which have still 
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to be developed, in order to prove their conformity with the 
law of value. 

On the other hand, as you correctly assumed, the history of the 
theory certainly shows that the concept of the value relation has 
always been the same^ whether more or less clear, hedged with 
illusions or scientifically precise. Since the thought process 
itself grows out of the conditions, is itself a natural process y think- 
ing that really comprehends must always be the same, and can 
only vary gradually according to maturity of development, 
including that of the organ by which the thinking is done. 
Everything else is drivel. 

The vulgar economist has not the faintest idea that the actual 
•everyday exchange relations need not be directly identical 
with the magnitudes of value. The point of bourgeois society 
consists precisely in this, that a priori there is no conscious, 
social regulation of production. The reasonable and the neces- 
sary in nature asserts itself only as a blindly working average. 
And then the vulgar economist thinks he has made a great dis- 
covery when, as against the disclosures of the inner connection, 
he proudly claims that in appearance things look different. 
In fact, he is boasting that he holds fast to the appearance and 
takes it for the last word. Why, then, any science at all ? But 
the matter has also another background. When the inner 
connection is grasped all theoretical belief in the permanent 
necessity of existing conditions breaks down before their prac- 
tical collapse. Here, therefore, it is in the interest of the ruling 
classes to perpetuate this unthinking confusion. And for what 
other purpose are the sycophantic babblers paid, who have no 
other scientific trump to play, save that in political economy 
one should not think at all ? 

But satis supraque:"^ In any case it shows what these priests 
of the bourgeoisie have come to, when workers and even manu- 
facturers and merchants understand my book and find their 
way about in it, while these scribes ” (!) complain that I make 
excessive demands on their understanding, f 

* Enough and more than enough. * 

t Letters to Dr. kwdmam. (Martin Lawrence 1934), page 93. 
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^Marx’s Critique of Political Economy (published in 1859) 
received very little attention from the public. “ The conspiracy 
of silence with which I am honoured by the German literary 
mob whenever they themselves notice that abuse will not 
settle the matter, affects the sale of my book unfavourably, 
apart from the tendency of my works,” wrote Marx to Kugel- 
rr'ann on sS December, 1862. And although Marx and Engels 
expected a ■special success with the publication of Capital^ 
they thought it necessary to prepare the ground. Hence 
Engels wrote accounts of the first volume of Capital for a number 
of newspapers and periodicals, adapting himself in. each case 
with great sHU to the character and tendency of the paper ; 
these articles he got published by the help of Party friends in 
Germany. (See Marx— Engels Archio., Bd. II, 1927, where some 
of the articles are reprinted.) 

Bastiat, Fr^d^ric (1801-50). French vulgar economist and 
free-trader, “ the shallowest and therefore the most successful 
representative of the apologists of vulgar economics.” (Marx.) 

Faugher, Julius (1820-78). German vulgar economist, “ a 
regular Mtinchhausen for lying,” “ a free-trader who does 
not even know what the bourgeoisie is.” (Marx.) Faucher 
wrote an account of in which he branded Marx as an 

unworthy pupil of Bastiat. 


no. Marx to Engels 

London, 26 August, 1868. 

The invitation which I received to the Congress of the 
General Association of German Workers (Hamburg, August 
22- to 25) was signed by Schweitzer as President and by more 
than twenty workers from the various districts of Germany 
(members of the Executive). I had to take this latter fact into 
consideration in my reply. The reason I gave for not coming 
was the work of the Central Council of the International 
Workingmen’s Association, and I said I was glad to see that the 
starting-points of any “ serious” working-class movement — 
agitation for full political freedom, regulation of the working 
day and international co-operation of the working class — -were 
emphasised in tbeit programme for the Congress. In other 
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words, that is to say, I congratulated them on having given up 
Lassalle^s programme. Whether they will see the joke, remains to 
be seen. Schweitzer, the only one with a head in the whole 
Lassalle gang, will certainly be aware of it. But whether he 
will think it more advisable to show this or to pretend to be 
dense, we shall see. 


III. Marx to Engels 

London, 26 September, 1868. 

For the German working class the most necessary thing of 
all is that it should cease conducting its agitation by kind per- 
fnission of the higher authorities. A race so schooled in bureau- 
cracy must go through a complete course of self-help.’’ On 
the other hand they undoubtedly have the advantage of 
beginning the movement at a period when conditions are 
much more advanced than they were for the English and, 
being Germans, of having heads on their shoulders capable of 
generalising. 


1 12. Marx to Engels 

London, 10 October, 1868. 

When you were here last you saw the Blue Book on the land 
situation in Ireland 1844-45. By accident I have found in a 
small second-hand shop the Report and Evidence on Irish Tenant 
Rights i86y (-House of Lords). This was a real find. While 
Messrs, the Economists treat the question whether ground 
rent is payment for natural difierences in the land, or merely 
interest on the capital invested in the land, as a pure conflict 
of dogmas, we have here an actual life and death struggle 
between farmer and landlord on the question of how far Xht 
rent should also include, in addition to payment for the differ- 
ence in the land, interest on the capital invested in it — not by 
the landlord but by the tenant. It is only by substituting for 
conflicting dogmas the conflicting facts and real contradictions 
which form their hidden background that we can transform 
political economy into a positive science. 
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1 13. Marx to Schweitzer 

London, 13 October, 1868 [Draft]. 

As for the Lassalle Association,* it was founded in a period 
of reaction. Lassalle — and this remains his immortal service— 
re-awakened the workers’ movement in Germany after its 
fifteen years of slumber. But he committed great mistake. 
He allowed himself to be too much governed by the immediate 
circumstances of the time. He made a small starting-point — 
his opposition to a dwarf like Schulze-Delitzsch — ^into the 
central point of his agitation — state aid versus self-help. In so 
doing he merely took up again the slogan which BucheZy the 
leader of French Catholic socialism, had given out in 1843 an<F 
the following years against the genuine workers’ movement in 
France. Much too intelligent to regard this slogan as anything 
but a temporary makeshift, Lassalle could only justify it on the 
ground of its (alleged) immediate practicability. For this pur- 
pose he had to maintain that it could be carried out in the near 
future. Hence the state ” trantformed itself into the Prussian 
State. And thus he was forced into concessions to the Prussian 
monarchy, the Prussian reaction (feudal party) and even the 
clericals. 

With Buchez’ state aid for associations he combined the 
Chartist cry of universal suffrage. He overlooked the fact that 
conditions in Germany and England were different. He over- 
looked the lessons of the Second Empire with rega?xi to univer- 
sal suffrage. Moreover from the outset, like everyone who 
declares that he has a panacea for the sufferings of the masses in 
his pocket, he gave his agitation a religious and sectarian charac- 
ter. Every sect is in fact religious. Further, just because he was 
the founder of a sect, he denied all natural connection with the 
earlier movement in Germany and outside. He fell into the 
same mistake as Proudhon, and instead of looking among the 
genuine elements of the class movement for the real basis of his 
agitation, he tried to prescribe their course to these elements 
according to a certain dogmatic recipe. 

Most of what I am now saying after the event I foretold to 

* Sec Letter ag. 
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Lassalle in 1862, when -he came to London and invited me to 
place myself with him at the head of the new movement. 

You yourself have experienced in your own person the oppo- 
sition between the movement of a sect and the movement of a 
class. The sect sees the justification for its existence and its 

point of honour — ^not in what it has in common with the class 
movement but in the particular shibboleth which distinguishes it 
from it. Therefore when at Hamburg you proposed the 
congress for the formation of trade unions you were only able 
to defeat the opposition of the sect by threatening to resign 
from the office of president. In addition, you were obliged 
to double yourself and to announce that in one case you were 
acting as the head of the sect and in the other as the organ of 
the class movement. 

The dissolution of the General Association of German 
Workers gave you the historic opportunity to accomplish a 
great step forward and to declare, to prove if necessary, that 
a new stage of development had now been reached, and that 
the moment was ripe for the sectarian movement to merge 
into the class movement and make an end of all dependence. 
Where the true content of the sect was concerned it would, as 
with all previous working-class sects, be carried on into the 
general movement as an element which enriched it. Instead 
of this you actually demanded of the class movement that it 
should subordinate itself to the movement of a particular sect. 
Those who are not your friends have concluded from this that 
whatever happens you want to preserve your own workers’ 
movement.” 


1 14. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 6 November, 1868. 

It is difficult to come to an absolutely definite judgment 
about the thing [Dietzgen’s manuscript]. As a philosopher 
the man is no child of nature, and added to that is only half 
self-taught. Some of his sources [e.g,^ Feuerbach, your book, 
and various rubbishy popular works on natural science) can be 
immediately recognised from his terminology, but one cannot 
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tell what else he has read. His terminology is of course still 
very confused — hence there is a lack of sharpness and frequent 
repetition in new terms. There is also some dialectic in it, 
but appearing more in flashes than as a connected whole. 
The account of the thing-in-itself as Gedankending [thing made 
of thought] would be very nice and even brilliant if one could 
be sure that he had discovered it for himself. There is a lot of 
wit and, despite the lack of grammar, a marked talent for style. 
On the whole, a remarkable instinct for arguing out so much 
correctly with such deficient preliminary training. 

As I said, the repetitions are the result partly of the deficient 
terminology and partly of unfamiliarity with the discipline 
of logic. It will be very hard to get them all out. If the man 
absolutely insists on having his things printed I am not sure 
that to limit him to two printer’s sheets would be the best for 
bim — ^in any case it would give him the devil’s own job as he 
is not conscious of his repetitions, and then I am not sure either 
whether two sheets would get any attention paid them at all. 
More likely six to eight. And he will never get it into a periodi- 
cal. 


*|Dietzgen, Joseph (1828-88). A tanner. By independent 
thinking and reading he worked out a philosophical conception 
of the world for himself. His first philosophical work Das 
JVesen der rnenschlichen Kopfarbeit [The Nature' of Maris Mental 
Activitfl was published in 1869. Marx, in forwarding to Engels 
the mmuscript which Dietzgen had sent him of this first work, 
wrote on October 4, 1868 : “ My opinion is that J. Dietzgen 
would do best to condense all his ideas into two printer’s sheets 
and have them published under his own name as a tanner. If 
he publishes them in the size he is proposing he will discredit 
himself by the lack of dialectical development and his way of 
going round in a circle.” (For Dietzgen see Lenin : Materialism 
and Empiric-Criticism, Collected English edition, Vol. XIII, 

pp. 91 et seq., 201 et seg., 204. et seg. See also Letters 115, 116 
below.) 
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1 15. Marx to Engels 

London, 7 November, 1868. 

Borkheim is translating the chief passages from the Russian 
book on the disintegration of agriculture for me, and has also 
given me a French book about it by the Russian, Shedo- 
5 Ferroti. The latter makes a great mistake — ^he is altogether 
quite a superficial fellow — when he says the Russian communal 
system first originated from the law prohibiting the peasant 
from leaving the land. The whole thing, down to the smallest 
details^ is absolutely identical with the primitive Germanic com- 
munal system. What the Russians have added (and this is also 
found in a section of the Indian communal system^ not in the Punjab 
but in the South) is (i) the non-democratic hnt patriarchal charac- 
ter of the commune leadership, and (2) the collective responsibility 
for taxes to the state, etc. It follows from the second point 
that the more industrious a Russian peasant is, the more he is 
exploited for the purposes of the state, not only for taxes, but 
for the supply of produce, horses, etc., during the continual 
passage of bodies of troops, for government couriers, etc. 
The whole foul mess is in process of collapse. 

I regard Dietzgen’s development, in so far as Feuerbach, 
etc. — ^in short, his sources — are not obvious, as entirely his 
own independent achievement. For the rest, I agree with 
everything you say. I will say something to him about the 
repetitions. It is bad luck for him that it is precisely Hegel 
that he has not studied. 


116. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 18 November, .1868. 

What do you say to the elections in the factory districts ? 
Once again the proletariat has discredited itself terribly. 
Manchester and Salford return three Tories to two Liberals, 
including moreover the milk-and-water Bayley . Bolton, Preston, 
Blackburn, etc., practically nothing but Tories. In Ashton 
it looks as if M[ilner] Gibson would go to the wall. Ernest 
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Jones nowhere, despite the cheering. Everywhere the prole- 
tariat are the t^g, rag and bobtail of the official parties, and if 
any pai ty has gained additional strength from the new, voters, 
it is the Tories. The small towns, the half rotten boroughs are 
the salvation of bourgeois liberalism and the roles will be 
reversed : the Tories will now be in favour of more members 
for the big towns and the Liberals for unequal representation. 

Here the electors have increased from 24,000 to not quite 
48,000, while the Tories have increased their voters from 6,000 
to 14,000—15,000. The Liberals threw away a lot and Mr. 
Henry did a lot of harm, but it cannot be denied that the 
increase of working-class votens has brought the Tories more 
than their mere additional percentage and has improved their”^ 
relative position. On the whole this is to the good. It looks at 
present as if Gladstone will get a narrow majority and so be 
compelled to keep the ball rolling and reform the Reform Act ; 
with a big majority he would have left it all to God as usual. 

But it remains a. hopeless certificate of destitution for the 
English proletariat, all the same. The parson has shown 
unexpected power and so has the cringing to respectability. 
Not a single working-class candidate had a ghost of a chance, 
but my Lord Tomnoddy or any parvenu snob could have the 
workers’ votes with pleasure. 


^These elections were the first held under the Reform Act of 
1867 which had granted a relatively wide extension of the 
franchise. Gladstone was retiurned to power. For the agitation 
preceding this “ reform,” and its influence on the workers’ 
movement of the previous fifteen years, see Letters 35, 63, 74, 88 
Notes on Odger and Cremer (Letter 71)) 3 -nd on the Irish 
debate (Letter 133). \Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 

117. Marx to Kugelmann 

London, 12 December, 1868. 

I am also returning Dietzgen’s portrait. The story of his 
life is not quite what I had imagined it to be, although I 
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always had a feeling that he was “ not a worker like Eeearius.” 
It is true that the sort of philosophic outlook which he has 
worked out for himself requires a certain amount of peace and 
leisure which the everyday workman does not enjoy. I have 
got two very good workmen living in New York, A. Vogt, a 
shoemaker and Siegfried Meyer, a mining engineer, both from 
Berlin. A third workman who could give lectures on my book, 
is Lochner, a carpenter (common working man), who has been 
here in London about fifteen years. 

Tell your wife I never suspected her of bang one of General- 
ess Geek’s subordinates. My question was only intended as a 
joke. In any case ladies cannot complain of the International, 
for it has elected a lady, Madame Law, to be a member of the 
General Council. 

Joking aside, great progress was evident in the last Congress 
of the American “ Labour Union ” in that among other things, 
it treated working women with complete equality. While in 
this respect the English, and still more the gallant French, are 
burdened with a spirit of narrow-mindedness. Anybody who 
knows anything of history knows that great social changes are 
impossible without the feminine ferment. Social progress can 
be measured exactly by the social position of the fair sex 
(the ugly ones included).* 


118. Marx TO Engels 

[London], 14 December, 1868. 

I have found little new in the Tenotf (Paris) except a few 
details — I have not yet read the Provinces. The enormous 
sensation the hook has made in Paris and in France 
generally proves a very interesting fact, namely that the genera- 
tion which has grown up under BadinguetJ knows absolutely 
nothing of the history of the regime under which it is living. 
Now the fellows are rubbing their eyes and seem as if they had 

* Letters to Dr, Kugelmann by Karl Marx, (Martiii Lawrence 1934), Page 83. 
t Eugene T6not (1830-90), French writer. Author of two books on the Second 
Empire, The Provinces in December 1851 and Perns in December 1851. 
t Nickname for Napoleon HI. 
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just dropped from the clouds. If one may compare small 
things with great, have not we had just the same experience 
in our way ? In Germany it is now spreading as a wonderful 
novelty that Lassalle was only one of our satellites and did not 
discover the “ class war.” 


1 19. Engels to Marx. 

Manchcster,_i8 December, 1868. 

Many thanks for Tenot and the Baudin trial. As soon as I 
have read the latter I will send them both back. You can keep 
the Provinces for I have ordered both volumes for myself from 
the bookseller, as one must possess a copy of a thing of this 
kind. It is a necessary result of every victorious reaction that 
the causation of the revolution and especially of the counter- 
revolution should pass into utter oblivion ; the younger 
generation in Germany knows absolutely nothin g about 1848 
except the groans of the Kreuzzdtung, which were echoed by 
all the other papers from 1849-52 ; history suddenly comes to 
an end there in 1847. 


120. Marx to Engels. 

London, 19 December, 1868. 

Traiot’s Province is much better. It gives us a lot of new 
details. ' If the Parisians had held out one or two days longer 
the empire would have been done for. The (republican) 
movement among the country people was much bigger than 
we knew. 


121. Marx to Kugelmann 

London, 3 March, 1869. 

A very interesting movement is going on in France. 

The Parisians are making a regular study of their recent 
revolutionary past, in order to prepare themselves for the 
business of the impending new revolution. First the origin 
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of the Empire — then the coup d^itat of December, This has been 
completely forgotten, just as the reaction in Germany succeeded 
in stamping out the memory of 1848-49. 

That is why Tenot’s books on the coup-d'etat in Paris and the 
provinces attracted such enormous attention that in a short time 
they went through ten impressions. They were followed by 
dozens of other books on the same period. It was all the rage 
and therefore soon became a speculative business for the 
publishers. 

These books were written by the opposition — Tenot, for 
example is one of the Siicle [Century] men (I mean the liberal 
bourgeois paper, not our century ”) . All the liberal and illiberal 
scoundrels who belong to the official opposition patronise this 
movement. Also the republican democrats, people like, for 
example, Delescluze, formerly Ledru Rollings adjutant, and 
now, as a republican patriarch, editor of the Paris ReveiL 

Up to the present everybody has been revelling in these 
posthumous disclosures or rather reminiscences, everybody who 
is not Bonapartist. 

But then came the other side of the medal. First of all the 
French government itself got the renegade Hippolyte Castille 
to publish Les Massacres de Juin 1848 [The Massacres of June 
1848.] This was a blow for Thiers, Falloux, Marie, Jules 
Favre, Jules Simon, Pelletan, etc., in short, for the chiefs of 
what is. called in France V Union Liberalef^ who want to wangle 
the next elections, the infamous old dogs! 

Then, however, came the Socialist Party, which exposed’^ 
the opposition — and the republican democrats of the old 
style. Among others, Vermorel : Les Hommes de 1848 and 
V Opposition, [The Men of 1848 and The Opposition], 

Vermorel is a Proudhonist. 

Finally came the Blanquists, for example G. Tridon : 
Gironde et Girondins, 

And so the whole historic witches’ cauldron is bubbling. 

When shall we be so far if 

* V Union Liberate, This was an alliance of all the Liberal parties in opposition 
to Napoleon HI. 

t Letters to Dr, Kugelmam (Martin Lawrence 1934), 
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122. Marx to Engels. 

[London], 5 March, 1869. 

The enclosed little document* arrived yesterday (although 
dated February 27). You must send it back as soon as you have 
read it, as I have to lay it before the Council on Tuesday next. 
The gentlemen of the Alliance” have taken a long' time to 
achieve this opus [production]. 

As a matter of fact we would rather they had kept their in- 
numerable legions ” in France, Spain and Italy for themselves. 

Bakunin thinks to himself : if we approve his ‘‘ radical pro- 
gramme ” he can make a big noise about this and compromise 
us tant soitpeu (just a little bit). If we declare ourselves against 
it we shall be decried as counter-revolutionaries. Moreover : 
if we admit them he will see to it that he is supported by some 
riff-raif at the Congress in Basle. I think the answer should 
be on the following lines : 

According to Paragraph I of the Statutes every workers’ 
association aiming at the same end, viz, the protection, 
advancement and complete emancipation of the working classes 
shall be admitted. 

As the stage of development reached by different sections of 
workers in the same country and by the working class in 
different countries necessarily varies very much, the actual 
movement necessarily expresses itself in very various theoretical 
forms. 

The community of action which the International Working- 
men’s Association called into being, the exchange of ideas by 
means of the different organs of the sections in all countries, 
and, finally, the direct discussions at the General Congresses, 
will by degrees create for the general workers’ movement its 
common theoretical programme also. 

With regard to the programme of the Alliance,” therefore, 
it is not necessary for the General Council to submit it to a 
critical examination. The Council has not to examine whether 
it is an adequate, scientific expression of the working-class 
movement. It has only to ask if the general tendency of 

* A no^cation from the Geneva Russia section of the Bakunin “ Alliance ” of 
their desire to afBliate with the International. 
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prograinme is in opposition to the general tendency of the 
International Workingmen’s Association — ^the complete eman- 
cipation of the working classes. 

This reproach could only apply to one phrase in the pro- 
gramme, par. 2 : ** above all things it desires the political, 
economic and social equalisation of the classes The equali- 
sation of the classes,” literally interpreted, is nothing but 
another expression for the harmony of capital and labour ” 
preached by the bourgeois socialists. Not the logically im- 
possible equalisation of classes ” but the historically necessary 

abolition of classes ” constitutes the final aim of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association. But from the context 
in which this phrase occurs in the programme it would appear 
that it is only a slip of the pen. The less, therefore, does the 
General Council doubt that this phrase, which might lead to 
serious misunderstanding, will be removed from the programme. 

This being assumed, it is in accordance with the principle 
of the International Workingmen’s Association to leave to each 
section the responsibility for its own programme. There is 
therefore nothing to prevent the transformation of the sections 
of the Alliance into Sections of the Workingmen’s Association. 

As soon as this has taken place, an enumeration of the newly 
joined sections according to country, locality and number 
must be sent to the General Council in accordance with the 
regulations. 

This last point — ^the census of their legions — will especially 
tickle the gentlemen. Tell me everything you want altered 
in this draft of the reply when you return the letter. 

123. Marx to Engels 

London, 15 April, 1869. 

To-day I have discovered by accident that we have two 
copies of the Memu de Rameau* in our house and am therefore 

lx JVeveu de Ramm {Rameau^ s Nephew\ a satirical dialogue by Diderot 
(1713-1 784), one of the leading French materialist philosophers of the i8th century, 
editor of the Em^lopidie and a brilliant man of letters. The passage from Hegel 
quoted here by Marx is from the Pkdmmonoliie des GeisUs (Phenomemlogy of Mind)^ 
{Ed, Eng, id.] 
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sending you one. This unique masterpiece will give you 
fresh pleasure again. Old Hegel says about it : “ The mocking 
laughter at existence, at the confusion of the whole and at itself, 
is the disintegrated consciousness, aware of itself and expressing 
itself, and is at the same time the last audible echo of all this 
confusion. ... It is the self-disintegrating nature of all relations 
and their conscious disintegration. ... In this aspect of the 
return to self the vanitji of all things is the self’s own vanity, or the 
self is itself vanity . . . but as the indignant consciousness it is 
aware of its own disintegration and by that knowledge has 
inunediately transcended it. . . . Every part of this world 
either gets its mind expressed here or is spoken of intellectually 
and declared for what it is. The honest consciousness (the r 61 e 
which Diderot allots to himself in the dialogue) takes each 
element* for a permanent entity and does not realise in its 
uneducated thoughtlessness that it is doing just the opposite. 
But the disintegrated consciousness is the consciousness of 
reversal and indeed of absolute reversal ; its dominating 
element is the concept, which draws together the thoughts 
that to the honest consciousness lie so wide apart ; hence the 
brilliance of its language. Thus the contents of the mind’s 
speech aboirt itself consist in the reversal of all conceptions 
and realities ; the universal deception of oneself and others 
and the shamelessness of declaring this deception is therefore 
precisely the greatest truth. ... To the quiet consciousness, 
which in its honest way goes on singing the melody of the True 
and the Good in even tones, i.e., on one note, this speech 
appears as ‘a farrago of wisdom and madness/” etc. (a 
passage from Diderot follows). 

More amusing than Hegel’s commentary is that of Mr. 
Jules JaninJ, from which you will find extracts in the appendix 
to the little volume. Tl^ cardinal de la mer [sea-cardinal] 
feels the lack of a moral in Diderot’s Rameau and has therefore 
set the thing right by the discovery that all Rameau’s contrari- 
ness arises from his vexation at not being a “ born gentleman.” 

* Each element in the dialectical movement, process of becoming. German : 
Moment. {Ed. Eng. $dJ\ 

t Janin, Jules (1804-74). French bourgeois author and literary critic with a 
popular reputation in bourgeois circles. 
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The Kotzebue-ish rubbish wtiich he has piled up on this corner- 
stone is being performed as a melodrama in London. From 
Diderot to Jules Janin is no doubt what the physiologists call 
regressive metamorphosis. The French intellect as it was before 
the revolution and under Louis Philippe! ... 

124. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 6 Jtily, 1869. 

Nothing can in any case be done with Wilhelm [Liebknecht] 
until he has quite definitely separated his organisation fi-om 
the People’s Party and placed himself at most in a loose cartel 
relation with them. Very nice too his intending to put the 
International in the title of his little paper, which would then be 
the organ of the International Workingmen’s Association ant? 
of the People’s Party at the same time ! The organ both of the 
German petty bourgeoisie and of the European workers ! 

Another fine idea of Wilhelm’s, that one must neither 
accept nor even force concessions to the workers from the 
“ present state.” This will get him the hell of a long way with 
the workers. . . . 

[In Tridon’s pamphlet there is] the comic idea that the 
dictatorship of Paris over France, which was the reason why the 
first revolution went to pieces, could be carried out in just the 
same sort of way to-day but with a successful result.* 

125. Marx to Engels 

[London] 10 August, 1869. 

It cannot be denied that the section of the speech inade by 
Wilhelm [Liebknecht] in reprinted in the supplement, 

shows, beneath its stupidity, an undeniable cunning in arrang- 
ing the affair to suit himself. This, by the way, is very fine ! 
Because the Reichstag must only be used as a means of agitation, one 
must never agitate there for anything reasonable directly affecting 
the interests of the workers ! The worthy Wilhelm’s illusion 

♦ Tridem’s pamphlet : Gironde et Girondim 
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that because Bismarck “ is fond of ” using expressions friendly 
to the workers he would therefore not oppose real measures on 
behalf of the workers is really charming. “As if” — as BruGo 
Bauer would say — ^Herr Wagener had not declared in the 
Reichstag that he was for the factory laws in principle but 
against them in practice “ because they were useless under 
Prussian conditions.” “ As if” Herr Bismarck, if he really 
wished or was able to do anything for the workers, would not 
himself enforce the carrying out of the existing laws in Prussia 
itself I The mere fact of this happening in Prussia would be 
enough to force the Liberal “ Saxony ” to follow suit. What 
Wilhelm does not grasp is that while the present governments 
coquette with the workers they are very well aware that their . 
only support lies with the bourgeoisie j they therefore scare the 
latter by phrases friendly to the workers but cannot ever really 
go against them. 

The cow [Liebknecht] believes in the future “Staat ss^^Demo- 
kratie ” [democratic state]. Privately this means at one moment 
constitutional England, at another the bourgeois United 
States, and at the next the wretched Switzerland. “ It ” has 
not the faintest idea of revolutionary politics. This is what he 
gives as a proof — according to Schwabenmayer — of democratic 
energy : Ae railway to California was built by the bourgeoisie 
presenting themselves, through Congress, with an enormous 
mass of “ national land ” ; that is to say, therefore, they expro- 
priated the workers from it by importing a mob of Chinese 
to force down wages and finally formed a new branch of 
themselves, the “ financial aristocracy.” 


fScHWABENMAYER-MAYER, Karl (1819-99). Swabian [Wiir- 
tenburg] bourgeois journalist, a Democrat of 1848, “ the ver- 
bose Swabian” (Marx). Editor of the Stuttgart 
[Observer] in which the Preface to the first edition of Capital 
reprinted. Mayer was a fiiend of the Bonapartist agent Karl 
Vogt and hostile to Prussia and Bismarck. 
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Letter 127. 25 September, 1869 

126. Marx to Engels 

[London] 18 August, 1869. 

In Posen, as Zabicki reported, the Polish workers (joiners, 
etc.) have brought a strike to a victorious end by the help of 
their colleagues in Berlin. This struggle against Monseiur le 
Capital — even in the subordinate form of the strike — ^is a very 
different way of getting rid of national prejudices from that of 
the bourgeois gentlemen with their peace declamations. 


127. Marx to Engels 

* Hanover, 25 September, 1869. 

This tour in Belgium, stay in Aix-la-Ghapelle and voyage up 
the Rhine have convinced me that the priests, especially in the 
Catholic districts, must be energetically attacked. I shall work 
on these lines through the International. The curs {e.g.. 
Bishop Ketteler in Mainz, the parsons at the Diisseldorf 
Congress, etc.) are flirting, where they find it stiitable, with 
the labour question. Indeed it was for them that we worked in 
1848, they alone enjoyed the fruits of the revolution during the 
period of reaction. 


^In the ’fifties and ’sixties of the nineteenth century the 
Catholic Church developed a broad “ socialistic ” propaganda 
in west Germany under the leadership of the Jesuit, Bishop 
Ketteler of Mainz, and supported trade unions, protection of 
labour and even strikes. This was done in order to bring the 
rapidly growing workers’ movement under the guidance of the 
Church and thus to create a mass basis for reaction in Germany 
— & move directed at the same time against the bourgeoisie. 
Lassalle did not combat this priestly demagogy— Bishop Ket- 
teler even “ recognised ” the “ iron law of wages ’’—but wel- 
comed it because it was also aimed against his chief enemy, the 
liberal bourgeoisie. In his speech at Ronsdorf (May 1864) 
Lassalle said among other things : “ But I am justified in 
attributing the greatest importance to the fact that a bishop, 
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despite the gentleness and consideration natural to his position, 
should have been obliged by his conscience to express himself 
with, as much sharpness as I used in my more ruthless capacity 
of people’s tribime, and to accuse the Pro^essive Party, on 
accoimt of its obstinate denial of the economic law proved by 
myself, of nothing less than deliberate deceit. Judge of the 
brilliant clarity to which I must have reduced that proof by the 
fact that it has provoked this language from a prince of the 
Church.” 


128. Enoeis to Marx 

Manchester, 24 October, 1869. 

Irish history shows one how disastrous it is for a nation when " 
it has subjugated another nation. All the abominations of 
the English have their origin in the Irish Pale.* I have still 
to work through the Cromwellian period, but this much seems 
certain to me, that things would have taken another turn in 
England but for the necessity for military rule in Ireland and 
the creation of a new aristocracy there. 

129. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 9 November, 1869. 

I never thought that Mr. Carey would be such amusing 
reading. . . . The fellow imagines that the reason why rent 
is so high in South Lancashire and, among other places, in the 
Forest of Rossendale (a thickly-populated industrial centre) is 
because the land here is exceptionally good corn-producing 
land ! I am making a heap of marginal notes for you and as 
soon as I have read his theory of rent will write you my opinion 
and send the book back. Of course he explains the origin 
of rent by just as wild and senseless a story as Ricardo, and his 
idea too otkow it took place h absurd as the way in which all 
economists represent this sort of thing to themselves. But 
that has nothing to do with the theory of rent itself. What 

♦ The section of Ireland in which the English laws, language, etc. were imposed 
before the conquest of the whole coimtry was completed, 
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Carey calls the best land yon can see from the fact that, 
according to his own statement, it is exceptional now for the 
so-cailed best land, even iii the Northern States, to yield a profit 
when tahen into cultivation. 


130. Marx to Engels 

London, 18 November, 1869. 

Last Tuesday I opened the discussion on Point No. ijhe attitude 
of the British Ministry to the Irish Amnesty question. Made a speech 
of about three-quarters of an hour, much cheered, and then 
^proposed the following resolutions on Point No. i : 

Resolved : 

that in his reply to the Irish demands for the release of the 
imprisoned Irish patriots — a reply contained in his letter to 
Mr. O’Shea, etc., etc.— Mr. Gladstone deliberately insults 
the Irish nation ; 

that he clogs political amnesty with conditions alike degrad- 
ing to the victims of misgovernment and the people they 
belong to ; 

that having, in the teeth of his responsible position, publicly 
and enthusiastically cheered on the American slaveholders’ 
rebellion, he now steps in to preach to the Irish people the 
doctrine of passive obedience ; 

that his whole proceedings with reference to the Irish 
Amnesty question are the true and genuine offspring of that 

policy of conquest f by the fiery denunciation of which Mr. 
Gladstone ousted his Tory rivals from office; 

that the General Council of the ^^ International Workingmen! s 
Association ” express their admiration of the spirited, firm and 
high-souled manner in which the Irish people carry on their 
Amnesty movement ; 

that these resolutions be communicated to all branches of, 
and workingmen’s bodies connected with, th^ International 
Workingnter!s Association^! in Europe and America.* 

♦ These resolutioBS are given in English by Marx. 
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^|The Irish Amnesty question^— the demand for an amnesty 
for the Fenian political prisoners, coupled with a protest 
against their treatment as convicts. See notes on pp. 231 and 
(Jeimy Marx) 392. For the discussion on the General Council, 
which Marx used to expose George Odger and his friends, 
see Note to Letter 133, for Marx’s main object see Letter 134. 
[Ed. Eng. cd.] 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809-98). At first a Conserva- 
tive, became a Liberal and the leader of the Liberal Party. 
Held office as President of the Board of Trade and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; between 1868 and 1892 was four times 
Prime Minister. Gladstone was one of the most determined 
representatives of the class interests of the British bourgeoisie 
in opposition to those of the landowners and the workers and to" 
those of the oppressed peoples in the British colonies. Despite 
his Liberal pacifist speeches he proceeded, where necessary, to 
the bloody suppression of colonial revolts {e.g., Egypt). He also 
conducted a struggle against the Irish national revolutionary 
movement and it was orfy renewed rebellion which forced him 
to introduce into the House of Commons two Bills (1886 and 
1893) pro mising Ireland certain minor rights of self-govern- 
ment within the firamework of forcible union with Britain 
- (Home Rule) ; the first Bill was rejected by the House of 
Com m ons and the second by the House of Lords. [Ireland only 
received Dominion status in 1921, after the revolutionary 
struggle, 1919-21.] 


13 1. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 19 November, 1869. 

... And now for Carey. 

The whole question at issue does not seem to me to have 
any direct connection with economics proper. Ricardo says, 
rent is the surplus yield of the more fertile pieces of land over 
that of the less fertile. Carey says just the same. . . . They are 
therefore agreed on what rent is. The dispute is only about 
how rent arises. Now Ricardo’s description of the process 
by which rent originates (Carey, p. 104) is just as unhistorical 
as all the similar detailed stories of the economists and as 
Carey’s own great Robinson-Crusoeade about Adam and Eve 
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(p. 96 seq.). In the older economists, including Ricardo, this is 
still excusable to a certain extent ; they do not want any his- 
torical knowledge, they are just as unhistorical in their whole 
conception as the other apostles of the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment, with whom such alleged historical digressions 
are nothing more than a manner of speech enabling them to 
represent the origin of this, that or the other to themselves in a 
rational way, and in which primitive man always thinks and 
behaves exactly as if he were an apostle of eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment. But when Carey, who wants to develop 
his own historical theory, proceeds to introduce Adam and Eve 
to us as Yankee backwoodsmen, he cannot expect us to believe 
him, he has not the same excuse. 

There would be no dispute at all if Ricardo had not been 
naive enough to call the more productive land simply “fertile.” 
“ The most fertile and most favourably sitmtedlaxiA ” is, according 
to Ricardo, the first cultivated. Just the way a thoughtful 
bourgeois in a land that has been cultivated for centuries 
would be bound to represent the thing to himself. Now 
Carey fastens on to the “ fertile,” foists on to Ricardo the 
assertion that the lands most capable of productivity in them- 
selves are those taken into cultivation, and says : No, on the 
contrary, the most naturally fertile lands (the valley of the 
Amazon, the Ganges delta, tropical Afiica, Borneo and New 
Guinea, etc.) are not cultivated even yet ; the first settlers, 
because they cannot help themselves, start cultivation on land 
which drains itself namely, strips lying on hills and slopes, but 
these are by nature poorer land. And when Ricardo says : 
fertile and the most favourably situated, he is saying the same thing, 
without noticing that he is expressing himself loosely and that 
a contradiction can be introduced between these two qualifica- 
tions connected by “ and.” But when Carey inserts a sketch 
on page 138 and declares that Ricardo puts his first settlers 
in the valley while Carey puts them on the hills (on bare crags 
and impracticable decUvities of 45 degrees, m the sketch) 
he is simply lying about Ricardo. 

Carey’s historical illustrations, in so far as they refer <0 
America, are the only useful thing in the book. As a Yankee 
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he was able .0 Uve j'^hSe^'^orhe 

and could foUow rt fiom 4„„bt a lot of 

knows all about it. Never would have Erst to be sifted 

re^ei "X^e 

rsocW.swlu^hciro^^^c«j™n.^^w^^^^^^^^ 

'lS'j?bbery!'tSs%roduces a bumorom effe^- 

valufof Ae waste land and aU the calculation he gives to 
move it are after all best contradicted by America itself. If 
Se ^o?y were true, America would not only be the poorest 
S countries but would be becoming relatively poorer every 
yL^ecause more and more labour would be thrown away 

on this worthless land. • j 

n 7 w as to his definition of rent : “ The amount received as 

rent is interest upon the value of labour expended, minus the 
difference between the productive power (die rent-paying 
land) and that of the newer soils which can be brought in o 
actMty by the application of the same labour that has been 

to givL .0 Z w<,rk”-pp. .65-6. TOs “ay. 

certain limits, have a certain amount of truth here and there, 
especiaUy in America. But rent is in any case such a compli- 
camd thing, to which so many other circumstances contribute 
that even in those cases, this definition could apply only if other 
things were equal, only to two pieces of land Zjtn| side by side. 
That " interest for the value of labour expended is also con- 
tained in rent, Ricardo knew as well as he. If Carey d^lares 
the land as such to be worse than worthless then rent is bound 
of course to be either “interest upon the value of labour 
expended,” or, as it is called on p. 139, theft. But he has still to 
show us the transition from theft to interest. 
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The origin of rent in different countries and even in one and 
the same country seems to me to be by no means such a simple 
process as both Ricardo and Carey imagine. In Ricardo, as I 
said, this is excusable ; it is the story of the fishers and hunters 
in the sphere of agriculture. It is not in fact an economic 
dogmay but Carey wants to make a dogma out of his theory 
and prove it to the world — ^for which indeed historical studies 
of a very different sort firom Mr. Carey’s are necessary. There 
may even have been places where rent originated in Ricardo^s 
way and others where it originated in Carey’s way, and still 
others where its origin was entirely different. One might also 
remark to Carey that where fever has to be reckoned with, 
and above all tropical fever, economics pretty well cease to 
hold. Unless his theory of population means that with the 
increase of inhabitants the surplus population is obliged to 
begin work on the most fertile, Le.y the most unhealthy pieces of 
land, an attempt in which they either succeed or perish. If 
so, he has successfully established a harmony between himself 
and Malthus. 

In Northern Europe, rent originated neither in Ricardo’s 
nor in Carey’s way, but simply from the feudal burdens which 
were later reduced to their right economic level by free com- 
petition. In Italy different again, see Rome. To calculate 
how much of the rent in the old civilised countries is reaUy 
original rent and how much is interest for labour invested is 
impossible, because every case is different. Moreover it has 
no importance at aU once it has been proved that rent can 
also increase where no labour is put into the land. The grand- 
father of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, in Old Trafford near 
Manchester, was so laden with debt that he did not know what 
to do. His grandson, after paying off all the debts, has an 
income of 5(^40,000 a year. If we subtract about 0,000 of 
this, which comes firom building land, ;£^^30,ooo remains as the 
yearly value of the agricultural estate, which eighty years ago 
brought in perhaps £2^000.^ Further, if 3^3,000 is taken as 
interest on invested labour and capital, which is a lot, there 
remains an increase of X25, 000, or five times the former value, 
including the improvements. And all this, not because labour 
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was put into it, but because labour was put into something 
else near by— because the estate lies close to a city like Man- 
chester, where milk, butter arid garden produce get a good 
price. It is just the same on a larger scale. From the moment 
England became a corn and cattle importing country, and 
even earlier, the density of population became a factor in the 
determination of rent, and particularly of rent-increases, quite 
independently of the labour invested in the landof England as a 
whole. Ricardo, with his “ most favourably situated lands ” 
includes the consideration of connection with the market as well, 
Carey ignores it. And if he were then to say that land itself only 
has a negative, but situation a positive value, he would have 
nevertheless admitted, what he denies, that land, just because 
it can be monopolised, has, or can have, a value independent of 
the labour invested in it. But on this point Carey is as quiet 

It is equally indifferent whether the labour mvested m the 
land in civilised countries pays regularly or not. More than 20 
years ago I made the assertion that in our present society no 
instrument of production exists which can last from 60 to 100 
years, no factory, no building, etc., which by the end of its 
existence has covered ihe cost of its production, I still think 
that one way and another this is perfectly true. And if Carey 
and I are both right, that proves nothing about the rate of 
profit or the origin of rent, it only proves that bourgeois 
production, even measured by its own standards, is rotten. 

With these random comments on Carey you will no doubt 
have enough. They are very mixed because I inade no 
extracts. As for the historical-materialistic-scientific trimming, 
its whole value =that of the two trees, the tree of life and the 
tree of knowledge, which he has planted in his Paradisical 
work, not indeed for Adam and Eve, who have to slave in the 
backwoods, but for their descendants. This wretched ignorant 
stuff can only be compared with the shamelessness which allows 

him to unburden himself of such nonsense. 
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132. Marx TO Engels 

[London] 26 November 1869. 

...In my book against Proudhon,* where I still fully 
accepted Ricardo’s theory of rent, I already showed what was 
false in it, even from Ricardo’s own point of view. 

“ Ricardo, after having presupposed bourgeois production 
as necessary for the determination of rent, nevertheless applies 
it to landed property in every epoch and every country. Thes^ 
are the errors of all the economists, who regard the conditions 
of bourgeois production as eternal categories.” Mr. Proudhon 
had of course immediately transformed Ricardo’s theory 
into an expression of equalitarian morally and therefore dis- 
covered in Ricardo’s determination of rent, “ an immense 
land valuation, carried out by farmers and landlords in 
opposition to one another ... in a higher interest of which 
the final result must be to equalise the possession of the land 
between the exploiters of the soil and the industrialists.” 

Upon this I remark, among other things : 

“ In order that any valuation whateyer, determined by rent, 
should have a practical value, it is always necessary to remain 
within the actual cpnditions of society. Now we have shown 
that the rent paid for his farm by a farmer to his landlord 
roughly expresses the only in those countries which are 
most advanced industrially and commercially. And this fttrm 
rent often also includes the interest paid to the landlord for the 
capital invested in the land. The situation of the land, the 
neighbourhood of towns and many other circumstances have 
their effect on the farming and modify the rent. ... On the 
other hand, rent cannot be a constant index of the degree of fertility 
possessed by a piece of land, since at each instant the modern 
application of chemistry comes in to change the nature of the 
soil, and it is precisely in the present day that geological 
knowledge is beginning to upset the old estimates of relative fer^^ 
tility . . . fertility is not such a natural quality as might weE be 
befieved ; it is intimately connected with existing social 
relations.” 

♦ La Mism de la PHl<isophu of Philosophy], chap. II (4). 


K 
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With regard to the progress of cultivation in the United 
States themselves, Mr. Carey ignores even the most familiar 
facts. The English agricultural chemist, Johnstone, for 
instance, shows in his Notes on the United States that the 
settlers who left New England for the State of New York left 
worse for better land (better not in Car^jrs sense, that the 
lanri has first to be made, but in the chemical and at the same 
time economic sense). The settlers from the State of New York 
who established themselves at first beyond the Great Lakes, 
say in Michigan, left better for worse land, etc. The settlers 
in Virginia exploited the land suited both in situation and 
fertility to their chief product, tobacco, so abominably that 
they had to' move on to Ohio, where the land was less good 
for this product (though not for wheat, etc.). The nationality 
of the immigrants also asserted itself in their settlements. The 
people from Norway and from our high forest lands sought 
out the rough northern forest land of Wisconsin ; the Yankees 
in the same province kept to the prairies, etc. 

Prairies, both in the United States and Australia, are, in 
fact, a thorn in Carey’s flesh. According to him land which is 
not absolutely overgrown with forests is infertile by nature- 
including, therefore, all natural pasture land. 

The best of it is that Carey’s two great final conclusions 
(relating to the United States) stand in direct contradiction 
to his dogma. First, owing to the diabolical influence of Eng- 
land, the inhabitants, instead of socially cultivating the good 
model lands of New England, are disseminated over the 
poorer (!) lands of the West. Progress therefore firom better land 
to worse. (Carey’s “ dissemination,” in opposition to “ associa- 
tion,” by the by, is aU copied out of Wakefield). Second, 
in the south of the United States there is the unfortunate fact 
that the slaveowners (whom Mr. Carey, as a harmonist, has 
hitherto defended in all his previous works) take the better 
land into cultivation too soon and leave out the worst. In 
fact just what ought not to be : starting with the better land ! 
If Carey had convinced himself by this instance that the real 
cultivators, in this case the slaves, were decided in this course 
neither by economic nor any other reason of their own, but by 
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external force, it would have been obvious to him that this 
condition also exists in other lands. ^ 

According to his theory, cultivation in Europe should have 
started from the mountains of Norway and continued to the 
Mediterranean countries instead of proceeding in the reverse 

direction. ' , . , , 

Carey tries, by a highly absurd and feritastic theory ot 
money, to conjure away the awkward economic fact that, 
unlike all other improved machinery, the earth-machine^ 
which according to him is alwc^s a better one, increases (periodi- 
cally at least ) — the cost of its products instead of cheapening them. 
(This was one of the points which influenced Ricardo ; he 
•could see no further than his nose, namely, the history of corn 
prices in England flrom about 1780 to 1815)* 

As a harmonist, Carey first proved that there was no anta- 
gonism between capitalist and wage-labourer. The second 
step was to prove the harmony between landowner and capi- 
talist, and this is done by taking landownership where it is 
still in an undeveloped state and representing this normal. 
The great decisive difference between the colonies and 
the old civilised countries, that in the latter the mass of the 
population is excluded from land and soil— whether fertile 
or unfertile, cultivated or uncultivated—by ^e. system of 
landed property, while in the colony land can, relatively speaking, 
still be appropriated by the cultivator himself ^this fact must 
not be mentioned whatever happens. It must have absolutely, 
nothing to do with the rapid development of the colonies. 
The disagreeable “ question of property ” in its most disagreeable , 
form, would indeed knock harmony off its feet. 

As for the deliberate distortion that, because in a coimtry 
with developed production the natural fertility of the soil is an 
important condition for the production of surplus value (or, 
as Ricardo says, affects the rate of profit), therefore the converse 
must also follow that the richest and most developed production 
will be found in the most naturally fertile lands, so that .it must 
Stand higher, e.g., in Mexico than in New England, I have 
already answered this in Capital, p. 502 et seq.* 

* VoL I. chap. XVI, ps^e 562 (Kerr Edition). 
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Carey’s only merit is that he is just as one-sided in asserting 
the progress from worse to better lands as Ricardo is in asserting 
the opposite. In reality, different kinds of land, unequal in then- 
degrees of fertility, are always cultivated simultaneously, and 
therefore the Germans, the Slavs and the Celts took this into 
account and made a very careful division of the strips of land 
of different kinds among the members of the community ; 
it was this which later made the breaking up of the common 
lands so difficult. As to the progress of cultivation throughout 
the cotrrse of history, however, this, influenced by a mass of 
circumstances, sometimes takes place in both directions at 
once, sometimes one tendency prevails for a period and some- 
times the other. 

Interest on the capital embodied in the land becomes a 
part of the differential rentyist because of the fact that the land- 
o-wner gets this interest from capital which not he but the 
tenant-farmer has put into the land. This fact, known through- 
out Europe, is supposed to have no economic existence because 
the tenant systtem is not yet developed in the United States. But 
there the thing takes place in another form. The land jobber 
and not the fiirmer gets paid in the end, in the price of the land, 
for the capital invested by the latter. Indeed the history of the 
pioneers and land jobbers in the United States often reminds 
one of the worst horrors taking place, e.g., in Ireland. 

133. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 29 November, 1869. 

The election in Tipperary* is an event. It forces the Fenians 
out of empty conspiracy and the fabrication of small coups into 
a path of action which, even if legal in appearance, is still 
far more revolutionary than what they have been doing since 
the failure of their insurrection. In fact, they are adopting 
the methods of the French workers and that is an enormous 
advance. If only the thing is carried on as intended. The 
terror which this new turn has produced among the philistines. 

The election of O^Donovan Rossa, one of the Fenian prisoners. See Note to 
Letter 134. [Ed.Eng,ed^ . 
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and wMch is now being screeched throughout the whole 
liberal press, is the best proof that this time the nail has been 
hit on the head. Typical is the Solicitors^ Journal^ which 
remarks with horror that the election of a political prisoner is 
without precedent in the realm of Britain ! So much the worse — 
where is there a country except England in which such a case 
is not a common event ! The worthy Gladstone must be 
horribly annoyed. 

But you really ought to look at the Times now. Three leaders 
in eight days in which either it is demanded of the Government 
or the Government itself demands that an end be put to the 
excesses of the Irish Nationalist press. 

* I am very eager to hear about yoxir debate to-morrow 
evening and its result, about which there can be no doubt. 
It would be very fine to get Odger into a hole. I hope Brad- 
laugh will stand for Southwark as well as he, and it would be 
much better if Bradlaugh were elected. For the rest, if the 
English workers cannot take an example from the peasants of 
Tipperary they are in a bad way. ... 

Last week I waded through the tracts by old Sir John Davis 
(Attorney-General for Ireland under James). I do not know 
if you have read them, they are the main source ; at any rate 
you have seen them quoted a hundred times. It is a real shame 
that one cannot have the original sources for everything ; 
one can see infinitely more from them than from the second- 
hand versions which reduce everything that is clear and 
simple in the original to confusion and complexity. 

From these tracts it is clear that communal property in land 
still existed in full force in Ireland in the year 1600, and this 
was brought forward by Mr. Davis in the pleas regarding the 
confiscation of the alienated lands in Ulster, as a proof that the 
land did not belong to the individual owners (peasants) and 
therefore either belonged to the lord, who had forfeited it, or 
from the beginning to the Grown. I have never read anything 
finer than this plea. The division took place afresh every two 
to three years. In another pamphlet he gives an exact descrip- 
tion of the income, etc., of the chief of the clan. These things 
I have Hmr seen quoted and if you can use them I will send 
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them you in detail. At the same time I have nicely caught 
Monsieur Goldwin Smith. This person has never read Davies 
and so puts up the most absurd assertions in extenuation of 
the English. But I shall get the fellow. ... 


Your Debate . . . Odger,” etc. The debate in the 
General Council of the International on the Irish resolution. 
(See Letters 130, 134.) Marx had described the adjourned 
debate to Engels on November 26, 1869 : 

“ The meeting last Tuesday was very fiery, heated and 
violent. Mr. Muddlehead or whatever in the hell the fellow is., 
called * — a Chartist and old friend of Harney’s — ^had brought 
along Odger and Applegarth as a precaution. On the other 
side Weston and Lucraft were absent because they had gone 
to an Irish ball. Reynolds had published my resolutions in its 
Saturday issue, together with a summary of my speech . . . 
which was put right on the front page, after the first leading 
article. This seems to have scared the people who are making 
love to Gladstone. Hence the appearance of Odger and a 
long rambling speech firom Muddershead, who got knocked 
on the head damned heavily by Milner (an Irishman himself). 
Applegarth was sitting next me and therefore did not dare to 
speak against the resolution, indeed he spoke for it, obviously 
with an uneasy conscience. Odger said that if the resolutions 
were forced to a vote he would be obhged to vote for them, 
but unanimity would surely be better, could be reached with a 
few small modifications, etc. To this, as is the one I par- 
ticularly want to put into a hole, I replied that he should bring 
forward his amendments next Tuesday ! At our last meeting, 
although many of our most reliable members were absent, we 
should have got the resolution through with only one vote 
against. Next Tuesday we shall be in Ml force.” 

Of the final discussion Marx reported to Engels on December 
4: “The resolutions unanimously carried, despite Odger’s 
persistent verbal amendments. I only gave way to him on one 
point : to omit the word ‘deliberate’ before ‘insults’ in 
paragraph one. I did this on the pretence that everything a 
Prime Minister did publicly must be presumed eo ipso to be 

* Mottershead. See also Letter i68. 
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deliberate. The real reason was that I knew that if once we got 
the essential point of paragraph one conceded all further 
opposition would be useless. , . . With the exception of 
Mottershead, who came out as John Bull, and Odger, who was 
as much of a diplomat as ever, the English delegates behaved 
splendidly.” A general debate on the relation of the English 
working class to the Irish question was to follow. (See Letters 
134, 136.) [Ed. Eng. ed.} 

Odger, etc. (See Note to Letter 71.) Eighteen months 
previously Marx had written to Kugelmann (April 6, 1868) : 

The Irish question is dominant here just now. Of course 
it is only being exploited by Gladstone and Co. in order to 
get them into office, principally as an election cry for the forth- 
*coming elections, which will be held on household suffrage. 
At the moment this turn of affairs is harmful for the workers* 
party, for the intriguers among the workers who want to get 
into the next parliament, like Odger and Potter, now have a 
new excuse for joining with the bourgeois Liberals.” Gladstone 
came into office at the elections that autunin. \^d, Eng, ed.'l 

Applegarth, Robert (1833-1923). Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (1862). 
Marx wrote to Engels (December 4, 1869) that Applegarth 
was ^‘very important’* because he was regarded by both 
Houses of Parliament as the officially recognised representa- 
tive of the English trade unions.” Together with Odger and 
Allan (Amalgamated Society of Engineers) he was one of the 
so-called ‘‘Junta,” the leading representatives of the “ new 
model ” trade unionism. Marx related to Engels (December 
4,) that after the final debate on the Irish question Applegarth, 
“who had behaved very well,” had informed him that “ an 
eminent member of the House of Commons ” had been 
commissioned by “ an eminent member of the House of 
Lords ” to ask Applegarth if he had voted for the abolition of 
all private property at the Basle Congress of the International. 
His answer would decide the attitude of his parliamentary 
patrons. Applegarth wanted to “ give the fellows a decided 
answer ” and commissioned Marx to draw up “ the reasson ” 
for him. Despite ill-health and press of work Marx wrote him 
“ eight pages which will take Inm a long time to chew ” on 
“ landed property and the necessity of its abolition.” “ Odger 
and Applegarth,” wrote Marx to Engels, April 5, 1869, “ are 
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both possessed with a mania for compromise and a thirst for 
respectability.” Applegarth eventually became the owner of a 
flourishing business. See also Notes on Odger and on the 
Letter 71. [Ed. Eng. ed.'l 


134. Marx to KwoELMAjm 

London, 29 November, i86g. 

You wiU probably have seen in the Volksstaat the resolution 
2^ainsi Gladstone which I proposed on the question of the 
Irish amnesty. I have now attacked Gladstone — >and it has 
attracted attention here— just as I formerly attacked Palmeiston^ 
The demagogic refiigeeshere love to fall upon the Continental 
despots from a safe distance. That sort of thing only attracts 
me, when it happens vtdtu instantis tyratmi.* 

Nevertheless both my coming out on this Irish Amnesty 
question and my further proposal to the General Council to 
discuss the relation of the English working cla^ to Ireland 
and to pass resolutions on it, have of course other objects 
besides that of speaking out loudly and decidedly for the op- 
pressed Irish against their oppressors. 

I have become more and more convinced— and the <Hily 
question is to bring this conviction home to the English work- 
ing class — ^that it can never do anything decisive here in 
England until it separates its policy with regard to Ireland in 
the most definite way from the policy of the ruling classes, until 
it not only makes common cause with the Irish, but actually 
takes the initiative in dissolving the Union establish^ in 1801 
and replacing it by a free federal relationship. And, indeed, 
tiiis must be done, not as a matter of sympathy with Ireland, 
but as a demand made in the interests of the English prole- 
tariat. If not, the English people will remain tied to the leading- 
strings of the ruling classes, because it must join with them in a 
common front against Ireland. Every one of its movements 
in England itself is crippled by the disunion with the Irish, 
who form a very important section of the working class in 

Before the fk:c of tke tyrant. 
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England. The primary condition of emancipation here — the 
overthrow of the English landed oligarchy — remains im™ 
possible because its position here cannot be stormed so long 
as it maintains its strongly entrenched outposts in Ireland. 
But there, once affairs are in the hands of the Irish people 
itself, once it is made its own legislator and ruler, once it 
becomes autonomous, the abolition of the landed aristocracy 
(to a large extent the same persons as the English landlords) 
will be infinitely easier than here, because in Ireland it is 
not merely a simple economic question, but at the same time 
a national question, since the landlords there are not like those 
in England, the traditional dignitaries and representatives, 
but are the mortally hated oppressors of a nation. And not only 
does England’s internal social development remain crippled 
by her present relation with Ireland ; her foreign policy, and 
particularly her policy with regard to Russia and America, 
suffers the same fate. 

But since the English working class undoubtedly throws 
the decisive weight into the scale of social emancipation 
generally, the lever has to be applied here. As a matter of 
feet, the English republic under Cromwell met shipwreck in 
— Ireland. Non bis in idem ! [Not twice for the same thing]. 
The Irish have played a capital joke on the English government 
by electing the convict felon ” O’Donovan Rossa to Parlia- 
ment. The government papers are already threatening a 
renewed suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, a “renewed 
system of terror.” In fact, England never has and never can — 
so long as the present relation lasts— rale Ireland otherwise 
than by the most abominable reign of terror and the most 
reprehensible corruption.* 

^O’Donovan Rossa (born 1831)'. Irish politician and 
journalist. In 1865 founded in Dublin the organ of the Fenians, 
the ImA People. The revolutionary tendencies of this paper ‘led 
to his being sentenced to life imprisonment. In 1869 he was 
elected while in prison as M.P. for Tipperary. (Letter 133.) 
The election was declared invalid but he was released and in 
* Letters ta Dr. Kugelmann (Martin Lawrence 1934) page 95. 
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1870 went to America. [For the Fenians compare Letters 102, 
130, 133, 136.] 

[Habeas Corpus Act, supposed to guarantee persona] 
freedom to British subjects. Can be suspended by Parliament.] 


135, Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 9 December, 1869. 

. . . Ireland still remains the Holy Isle whose aspirations 
must on no account be mixed with the profane class-struggles 
of the rest of the sinful world. This is no doubt partly honest 
madness on the part of the people, but it is equally certain 
that it is also partly a calculation on the side of the leaders 
in order to maintain their domination over the peasant. 
Added to this, a nation of peasants always has to take its literary 
representatives from the bourgeoisie of the towns and their 
intelligentsia, and in this respect Dublin (I mean Catholic 
Dublin) is to Ireland much what Copenhagen is to Denmark, 
But to these gentry the whole labour movement is pure heresy 
and the Irish peasant must not on any account know that the 
Socialist workers are his sole allies in Europe. 


136. Marx to Engels 

London, 10 December, 1869. 

As to the Irish question. . . . The way I shall put forward the 
matter next Tuesday is this : that quite apart from all phrases 
about “ international ” and “ humane ” justice for Ireland — 
which are to be taken for granted in the International Council — 
it is in the direct and absolute interest of the English working class 
to get rid of their present connection with Ireland. And this is my 
most complete conviction, and for reasons which in part I 
cannot tell the English workers themselves. For a long time I 
believed that it would be possible to overthrow the Irish 
regime by English working class ascendancy. I always ex- 
pressed this point of view in the jVew Tork Tni«n«. Deeper 
study has now convinced me of the opposite. The English 
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working class will never accomplish anything before it has got rid 
of Ireland. The lever must be applied in Ireland. That is 
why the Irish question is so important for the social movement 
in general. 

I have read a lot of Davies in extracts. The book itself I 
had only glanced through superficially in the Museum. So you 
would do me a service if you would copy out the passages 
relating to common property. You must get Currants Speeches 
edited by Davis, (London, James Dufly, 22 Paternoster Row.) 
I meant to have given it you when you were in London, It 
is now circulating among the English members of the Central 
Council and God knows when I shall see it again. For the 
^ period 1779-80 (Union) it is of decisive importance, not only 
because of Curran's speeches (especially the legal ones ; I consider 
Curran the only great advocate- — ^people’s advocate— of the 
eighteenth century and the noblest nature^ while Grattan was a 
parliamentary rogue) but because you will find quoted there all 
the sources for the United Irishmen. This period is of the highest 
interest, scientifically and dramatically. Firstly, the foul doings 
of the English in 1588-89 repeated (and perhaps even intensified) 
in 1 788-89. Secondly, it can be easily proved that there was a 
class movement in the Irish movement itself. Thirdly, the 
infamous policy of Pitt. Fourthly, which wall annoy the English 
. gentlemen very much, the proof that Ireland came to grief 
because, in fact, from a revolutionary standpoint, the Irish were 
too far advanced for the English Church and King mob^ while on the 
other hand the English reaction in England had its roots (as 
in CromwelFs time) in the subjugation of Ireland, nis 
period must be described in at least one chapter. John Bull 
in the pillory ! , . . As to the present Irish movement^ there are 
three important factors : (i) opposition to lawyers and trading 
politicians and blarney ; (2) opposition to the dictates of the 
priests, who (the superior ones) are traitors, as in O’Conneirs 
time, from 1789-1800 ; (3) the agricultural labouring class 

beginning to come out against the farming class at the last 
meetings. (A similar phenomenon in 1795-1800.) 

The rise of the Irishman was only due to the suppression of 
tbjt Fenian press. For a long time it had been in opposition 
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to Fenianism. Luby, etc., of the Irish People, etc., were educated 
men who treated religion as a bagatelle. The government 
put them in prison and then came the Pigotts and Go. The 
Irishman mil only be anything until those people come but of 
prison again. It is aware of this although it is making political 
now by declaiming for the “ felon-convicts.” 


fCuRRAN, John Philpot (1750-1817). Irish barrister and 
politician who took part in the struggle for emancipation. 
Elected to the House of Commons in 1770, Curran attached 
himself to the opposition and protested against English policy.in - 
Ireland. Pitt tried to bribe him with position and a peerage 
but Curran would not be bribed. [In 1 783 he became a member 
of the freed Irish Parliament ; he was a follower of Grattan’s 
party. Curran’s speeches in defence of Wolfe Tone and other 
Irish rebels made him famous.] "Byron wrote of him : “ He has 
fifty faces and twice as many voices when he mimics. ... I 
have heard that man speak more poetry than I have ever seen 
written.” His speeches were published in 1855. 

Grattan, Henry (1746-1820). Succeeded Flood as leader 
of the Protestant “ patriot ” party which carried on agitation 
for the emancipation of the Irish parliament. The measure of 
emancipation granted in 1783, however, (see Note to Letter 
128,) was due to causes more powerful than the agitation of 
Grattan’s party. Grattan, whom Fox called “the Irish 
Demosthenes,” was a great figirre in the Irish parliament 
(“Grattan’s parliament”). He always protested his loyalty 
to the English Crown. \Ed, Eng. «</.] 


137. Engels TO Marx 

[Manchester] i February, 1870. 

It is a real mercy that in spite of G. Flourens, there was no 
outbreak at Noir’s funeral. The fury of the “ Pays ”* shows 
the bitter disappointment of the Bonapartists. Indeed what 
could be wished for better than to catch the whole of the 

* newspaper. (Ed, Eng, ed.} 
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revolutionary masses of Paris in flagrant delinquency in an 
open space outside Paris and even outside the walls of thefortifcations, 
which have only a few entrances ? Half a dozen cannons at the 
passages through the walls, a regiment of infantry in skirmishing 
formation and a brigade of cavalry to charge in and pursute — 
anti in half an hour’s time the whole unarmed crowd — the few 
revolvers that some of them may have in their pockets do not 
count — ^will be blown up, cut to pieces or taken prisoners. 
But as there are 60,000 troops at hand the crowd could even be 
allowed inside the fortifications, these could then be manned 
anH the whole mass shot' or ridden down in the open ground 
of the Champs Elysees and the Avenue de Neuilly. Mad ! 
Paris, manned by 60,000 soldiers, is to be captured from the 
open fields by 200,000 unarmed workers ! 


fNoiR, Victor (1848-70). French journalist. He was 
killed by Pierre Bonaparte, son of Lucien Bonaparte, Napoleon 
I’s brother, in Pierre Bonaparte’s own house. Noir’s funeral 
served as the occasion for an immense demonstration against 
the Empire (Napoleon III). 

Flourens, Gustav (1831-71). Revolutionary. Member of 
the Paris Commune and of its military commission. Killed 
April 3, 1871. 


138. Marx to Engels 

[London] 10 February, 1870 

I have read the first 150 pages of Flerovskys book (they are 
taken up by Siberia, North Russia and Astrakhan). This is 
the first work to tell the truth about Russian economic con- 
ditions. The man is a determined enemy of what he calls 
“Russian optimism.” I never held very rosy views of this 
communistic Eldorado, but Flerovsky surpasses all expectations. 
In fact it is wonderful and imdoubtedly a sign of change that 
suck a thing could be printed in Petemburg at aU. 

“ Our proletariat is small in number but the mass of our 
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working class consists entirely of workers whose lot is worse than 
the lot of all other proletarians/’* 

The method of presentation is quite original, at times it 
reminds one most of MonteiL One can see that the man has 
travelled around everywhere and seen everything for himself. 
A glowing hatred of landlords, capitalists and officials. No 
socialist doctrine, no mysticism about the land (although 
in favour of the communal form of ownership), no nihilistic 
extravagance. Here and there a certain amount of well- 
meaning twaddle, which, however, is suited to the stage of 
development reached by the people for whom the book is 
intended. In any case this is the most important book which ^ 
has appeared since your Condition of the Working Class, The 
family life of the Russian peasants — ^the awful beating to 
death of wives, the vodka and the concubines— is also well 
described. It will therefore^ xome quite opportunely if you 
would now send me the imaginative lies of Citizen Herzen. 

^[Flerovsky, Vassili Vassilyevitch (1829-1918) Russian 
publicist, Narodnik. In 1862, having protested against the 
actions of the Government, he drew reprisals upon himself 
and was first banished to Astrakhan, then to Siberia (Kuznezk, 
Tomsk district) and later to the northern part of European 
Russia (Vologda, Tver). In the ’eighties he went abroad. 
The book which Marx is referring to, The Condition of the 
Working Class in Russia, was published in 1 869. (See next letter) . 

Marx, in his letter to the members of the Committee of the 
Russian section in Geneva on March 24, 1870, said of The 
Condition of the Working Class in Russia, “this book was a real 
discovery for Europe.” “ The Russian optimism which was 
widely spread on the Continent, even among the so-called 
revolutionaries, is ruthlessly exposed in this work. I am doing 
the book no injury if I say that in certain places it cannot, 
from a purely theoretical point of view, be criticised altogether 
favourably. It is the production of an earnest observer, a 
fearless worker, a dispassionate critic, a great artist and above 
all of a man whom servitude of every kind enrages, who will not 
tolerate all manner of national hymns of praise and who 
♦ Quoted by Marx in Russian. 
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passionately enters into all the sufTerings and the struggle of 
the productive class. Works such as those of Flerovsky and 
those of their teacher, Chemyshevsky, really do the Russians 
honour and prove that their country is also beginning to 
participate in the general movement of our century.” 

Monteil, Amans Alexis (1769-1850) French historian who 
defended the ideas of the great French Revolution. His chief 
work was his “ Histoire des Franfais des divers Etats.” \Histoty 
of the French in their Different Orders?^ 

^ERZEN, Alexander (1812-70). Russian author and 
revolutionary who “ played a great part in the preparation of 
the Russian revolution.” (Lenin.) He belonged to the genera- 
tion of revolutionaries of the landowning class in the first 
" half of the nineteenth century. “ Herzen came close to 
dialectical materialism and stopped short — ^before historical 
materialism.” (Lenin.) After the defeat of the Revolution of 
1848, in “ that period of history when the revolutionary spirit 
of bourgeois democracy was already dead and the revolutionary 
consciousness of the socialist proletariat was not yet mature ” 
(Lenin), Herzen became a sceptic. He had been living abroad 
since the end of the ’forties and did not believe in the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia, though in the free Russian press 
which he had established abroad he supported every revolu- 
tionary manifestation in Russia. Herzen was the founder of 
‘ Russian ’ socialism, of ‘ Narodnikism.’ ” (Lenin.) Marx 
criticised Herzen for idealising the Russian village commune 
and failing to see the signs of its decay. 


139. Marx to Engels 

[London] 12 Februaiy 1870. 

Your introduction is very good.* I know of nothing which 
should be altered or added. With your treatment of 1866 I 
agree word for word. The double thrust at Wilhelm [Lieb- 
knecht] with the People’s Party and Schweitzer with his body- 
guard of ruffians is very pretty! . . .f 

* Introduction to second edition of Engels’ Peasant War in Germany, 1870. 
t The thrust against Wilhelm Licbknccht is the passage where Engels calls the 
National liberals and the People’s Party “the two opposite poles of the same 
narrow-mindedness.” The thrust against Schweitzer — ^the passage in which Engels 
says that the only serious opponent of revolution remaining in Germany is — ^thc 
Prussian .government. 
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The title of N. Flerovsky’s book is The Condition of the Working 
C/aw in Publishers, N. P. Polyakov,St. Petersburg, 1869.* 

What amuses me very much among other things in Flerovsky 
is his polemic against the direct dues paid by the peasantry. 
It is a regular reproduction of Marshal Vauban and Bois- 
guillebert. He feels too that the situation of the country people 
has its analogy in the period of the old French monarchy 
(after Louis XIV). Like Monteil, he has a great feeling 
for national characteristics — “ the honest Kalmuck,” “ the 
Mordwin, poetical despite his dirt ” (he compares him to thfe 
Irish), the “ agile, lively, epicurean Tartar,” “ the talented 
Little Russian,” etc. Like a good Russian he teaches his fellow 
coimtrymen what they should do to turn the hatred which 
all these races have for them into its opposite. As an example 
of this hatred he instances among other things a genuinely 
Russian colony which has emigrated from Poland to Siberia. 
These people only know Russian and not a word of Polish, 
but they regard themselves as Poles and devote a Polish hatred 
to the Russiiins, etc. 

From his book it follows irrefutably that the present con- 
ditions, in Russia can no longer be maintained, that the 
emancipation of the serfs only, of course, hastened the process 
of disintegration and that a fearful social revolution is approach- 
ing. Here too one sees the real basis of the schoolboy nihilism 
which is at present the fashion among Russian students, etc. 
In Geneva, by the by, a new colony of exiled Russian students 
has been formed whose programme proclauns opposition to 
Pan-Slavism, which is to be replaced by the International. 

In a special section Flerovsky shows that the “ Russifica- 
tion ” of the alien races is a sheer optimistic delusion, even in 
the East. 

’ 140. Marx TO Engels 

[London] 24 March, 1870. 

I enclose a letter fiom the Russian colors in Geneva. We 
have admitted them and I huye accepted their commission 

* Quoted m 
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to be their representative in the General Council and have also 
sent them a short reply (official, with a private letter as well) 
and given them permission to publish it in their paper. A 
funny position for me to be functioning as the representative 
of young Russia ! A man never knows what he may come to 
or what strange fellowship he may have to submit to. In the 
official reply I praise Flerovsky and emphasise the fact that the 
chief task of the Russian section is to work for Poland (Le.yto 
free Europe from Russia as a neighbour). I thought it safer to 
say nothing about Bakunin, either in the public or in the 
confidential letter. But what I will never forgive these fellows 
is that they turn me into a mnerable'^ They obviously 
think I am between eighty and a hundred years old. 


f Marx’s official letter referred to was published in ihtJ^arodnqye 
Dyelo {Peopys Came) ^ 1 ^ 0 , i, 1870. It began as follows: ‘^Citizens, 
at its session on March 27, the General Council by a unani- 
mous vote resolved that your programme and statutes are in 
agreement with the general statutes of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association. It hastened to admit your branch to the 
International. I accept with pleasure the honourable com- 
mission you give me to act as your representative on the 
General Council. You say in your ' programme ’ . . . that 
‘ the tsarist yoke oppressing Poland is a hindrance to the 
political and social freedom of both peoples — ^the Russians as 
well as the Poles.’ You might add that the violent seizure of 
Poland by Russia forms the pernicious support and the actual 
cause of the military regime in Germany and consequently on 
the whole Continent. Therefore, in bending their efforts 
towards smashing the chains of Poland the Russian socialists 
impose upon themselves the noble task of destroying the 
military regime, a task that is essential as a preliminary 
condition for the general emancipation of the European 
proletariat.” 
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141. Marx to M[eyer and Vogt* 

[London] 9 April, 1870. 

After occupying myself with the Irish question for many 
years I have come to the conclusion that the decisive blow 
against the English ruling classes (and it will be decisive for the 
workers’ movement all over the world) cannot be delivered 
in England hut only in Ireland. On December i, 1869, the 
General Council issued a confidential circular drawn up by 
me in French (for the reaction upon England only the French, 
not the German, papers, are important), on the relation of the 
Irish national struggle to the emancipation of the working 
class, and therefore on the attitude which the International 
Workingmen’s Association should take towards the Irish 
question. 

I will here only give you quite shortly the decisive points. 

Ireland is the bulwark of the English landed aristocracy. 
The exploitation of this country is not only one of the main 
sources of their material wealth, it is their greatest moral 
strength. They, in fact, represent the domination of England over 
Ireland. Ireland is therefore the great means by which the 
English aristocracy maintains its domination in England itself. 

If, on the other hand, the English army and police were 
withdrawn to-morrow, you would at once have an agrarian 
revolution in Ireland. But the overthrow of the English 
aristocracy in Ireland involves and has as a necessary conse- 
quence its overthrow in England. And this would fiilfil the 
prerequisite for the, proletarian revolution in England. The 
destruction of the English landed aristocracy in Ireland is an 
infinitely easier operation than in England itself, because the 
land question has hitherto been the exclusive form of the social 
question in Ireland, because it is a question of existence, of 
life and deaths for the immense majority of the Irish people 
and because it is at the same time inseparable from the national 
question. Quite apart from the passionate character of the 

* Two German members of the North American section of the International 
living in New York. Both took part in the 1848 Revolution. Sec Letter 117, Note. 
[Ed, Eng. ed.} 
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Irish and the fact that they are more revolutionary than the 
English. 

As for the English bourgeoisie^ they have in the first place 
a common interest with the aristocracy in transforming Ireland 
into a mere pasture land which provides the English market with 
meat and wool at the cheapest possible prices. Hence they are 
interested in reducing, by expropriation and forcible emigration, 
the Irish population to such a small number that English 
capital^ invested in land leased for fanning, can function with 
‘‘ security.” They have the same interest in clearing the estate 
of Ireland as they had in clearing the agricultural districts of 
England and Scotland. The 3^^6000-^8000 absentee and other 
Irish revenues which at present flow annually to London have 
likewise to be t^en into account.* 

But the English bourgeoisie has also much more important 
interests in the present Irish regime. Owing to the constantly 
increasing concentration of farming, Ireland supplies its 
own surplus to the English labour market and thus forces 
down wages and lowers the moral and material position of the 
English working class. And most important of all : every 
industrial and commercial centre in England now possesses 
a working-class population divided into two hostile camps, 
English proletarians and Irish proletarians. The ordinary 
English worker hates the Irish worker as a competitor who 
lowers his standard of life. In relation to the Irish worker he 
feels himself a member of the ruling nation and so turns himself 
into a tool of the aristocrats and capitalists against Ireland^ 
thus strengthening their domination over h^self He cherishes 
religious, social and national prejudice! against the Irish 
worker. His attitude towards him is much the same as that 
of the ‘'poor whites” to the "niggers” in the former slave 
states of the U.S.A. The Irishman pays him back with interest 
in his own coin. He regards the English worker as both sharing 
in the guilt for the English domination in Ireland and at the 
same time serving as stupid tool. 

This antagonism is artificially kept alive and intensified 

♦ “ £6ooo--£8ooo — apparently refers to the average income of an absentee 
landlord. [Ed, Eng, ed>'\ 
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by the press, the pulpit, the comic papers, m short by all the 
means at the disposal of the ruling classes. It is the secret of 
the impotence of the English working class, despite their 
organisation. It is the secret by which the capitalist class 
maintains its power. And of this that class is weU aware. 

But the evil does not stop here. It continues across the 
ocean. The antagonism between English and Irish is the hidden 
basis of the conflict between the United States and England. 
It makes any honest and serious co-operation between the 
working classes of the two countries impossible. It enables the 
governments of both countries, whenever they think fit, to 
break the edge of the social conflict by their mutual threats 
and if need be by war with one another. 

England, as the metropolis of capital, as the power which 
has hitherto ruled the world market, is for the time being the 
most important coimtry for the workers’ revolution, and 
moreover the only country in which the material conditions 
for this revolution have developed up to a certain point of 
maturity. Therefore to hasten the social revolution in England 
is the most important object of the International Workingmen’s 
Association. The sole means of hastening it is to make Ireland 
independent. 

Hence the task of the “ International ” is everywhere to put 
the conflict between England and Ireland in the foreground, 
and everywhere to side openly with Ireland. The special task 
of the Central Council in London is to awaken a consciousness 
in the English workers that for them the national emancipation 
of Ireland is no question of abstract justice or human sympathy 
but the first condition of thdr own emancipation. 


fin his pamphlet on The Self-Determination of Pfations, Lenin 
writes : “ The policy of Marx and Engels in the Irish question 
furnished a powerful example, which has retained its highly 
practical significance up to the present day, of the attitude 
which the proletariat of oppressing'nations must adopt towards 
nationalist movements. ... If the Irish and EngHsh proletariat 
had not accepted Marx’s policy and had not issued the slogan 
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of the separation of Ireland this would have been the worst 
opportunism on their part, forgetfulness of the tasks of demo- 
crats and Socialists, a concession to English reaction and the 
English bourgeoisie.’' 

Marx and Engels developed the main lines of the. national 
policy of the revolutionary proletariat in the period of pre- 
imperialist, pre-monopolistic capitalism, and gave a number of 
important examples of the correct application of these funda- 
mental principles, always taking the whole of the national and 
international conditions and factors into consideration. The 
task of Communists in the period of imperialism consists in the 
correct application of these fundamental principles under the 
changed conditions of imperialistic capitalism, including the 
existence of a proletarian state which demonstrates how the 
proletariat solves the national question in practice. In its 
struggle for emancipation the attitude of the proletariat 
towards the movement for national liberation is not one of 
indifference, like that of Rosa Luxemburg even in 1915 ; the 
proletariat supports the national movement in the most 
determined and active way because that movement is object- 
tively revolutionary and leads to rebellion against imperialism 
in the very place where it has its “ greatest reserve and most 
important source of strength,” thus fiirthering the proletarian 
revolution. Hence Stalin writes : ‘‘ Lenin is absolutely right 
when he says that the national movement of the oppressed 
countries must be regarded not from the standpoint of formal 
democracy, but from that of the real results of the struggle 
against imperialism, not in isolation but on a world 
scale.” 


142. Marx to Engels 

[London], 18 May, 1870. 

Our members in France are giving the Trench government 
ocular proof of the difference between a secret political 
sdciety and a genuine workers’ organisation. No sooner had 
the government jailed all the members of the Paris, Lyons, 
Rouen, MarseiUes, etc., committees (some of them fled to 
Belgium and Switzerland) thdca twice the number of committees 
announced themselves as their successors with the most daring 
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and provocative declarations in the newspapers (and as an 
additional precaution added their private addresses as well). 
At last the French government has done what we have so long 
wanted it to do and transformed the political question, Empire 
or Republic, into a question of life or death for the working- 
class. 


143. Marx to Engels 

[London] 20 July, 1870. 

But the paper* is also interesting on account of the leading 
article by old Delescluzc. Despite his opposition to the govern-^ 
ment, the most complete expression of chauvinism— because 
France alone is the home of ideas — (of the ideas it has got 
about itself). The only thing that annoys these republican 
chauvinists is that the real expression of their idol — L. Bona- 
parte the long-nosed Stock Exchange shark — does not corres- 
pond to their fancy picture. The French need a thrashing. 
If the Prussians win, the centralisation of the state power will 
be useful for the centralisation of the German working class. 
German predominance would also transfer the centre of gravity 
of the workers’ movement in Western Europe from France to 
Germany, and one has only to compare the movement in the 
two countries from 1866 till now to see that the German 
working class is superior to the French both theoretically and 
organisationally. Their predominance over the French on 
the world stage would also mean the predominance of our 
theory over Proudhon’s, etc. 

Finally, I am also enclosing the criticism of my book^ in Hilde- 
brand's Journal of Economy and Statistics, My physical state 
scarcely disposes me to merriment, but I have cried with 
laughter over this essay — bona fide tears of mirth. With the 
reaction and the downfall of the heroic age of philosophy in 
Germany the petty bourgeois y inborn in every German 
citizen, has again asserted himself — ^in philosophic drivel worthy 
of Moses Mendelssohn, would-be clever and superior peevish 
* iS/m/, a democratic French newspaper. 

t Capitaly Volume I, 1867. Hildebrandfs Z'^tsekrift fur Okommie und StaHsUk, 
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nagging. And so now even political economy is to be dissolved 
into twaddle about conceptions of justice ! ’’ 


144. Marx to Engels 

[London] 8 August, 1870. 

The Empire is made, i.e., the German Empire. It seems as if 
all the trickery that has been perpetrated since the Second 
Empire has finally resulted in carrying out, by hook and 
crook, though neither by the path intended nor in the way 
imagined, the “national’’ aims of 1848 — Hungary, Italy, 
Germany ! It seems to me that this sort of movement will only 
come to an end as soon as the Prussians and the Russians come to 
blows. This is by no means improbable. The press of the 
Moscovite party (I have seen a lot of it at Borkheim’s) has 
attacked the Russian government just as violently for its 
friendly attitude to Prussia as the French papers representing 
Thiers’ point of view attacked Boustrapa* in 1866 fpr his 
flirtation with Prussia. Only the tsar, the German-Russian 
party and the official St. Petersburg Journal sounded a note 
hostile to France. But the last thing they expected was such a 
decided Prussian-German success. Like Bonaparte in 1 866, they 
thought that the belligerent powers would weaken each other 
by a long struggle so that Holy Russia could intervene as 
supreme arbiter and dictate to them. 

But now ! If Alexander docs not want to be poisoned, some- 
thing must be done to appease the national party. Russia’s 
prestige will obviously be even more “ injured ” by a German- 
Prussian Empire than the prestige of the Second Empire was 
by the North German Confederation. 

Russia therefore— just as Bonaparte did in 1866-70— wiU 
intrigue with Prussia in order to get concessions in relation to 
Turkey, and aU this trickery, despite the Russian religion of 
the Hohenzollerns, will end in war between the tricksters. How- 
ever silly German Michael may be, his newly fortified national 
sentiment will hardly allow him to be pressed into the service 

* Napoleon III. 
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qf Russia without any remaining reason whatever, or so much 
as a pretext (especially now when he can no longer be lectured 
into putting up with everything in order that German unity 
may first be achieved): Qui vivra verra [who lives longest will 
see most]. If our Handsome William^ lives on for a bit we may 
yet witness his proclamations to the Poles. When God wants 
to do something especially great, says old Carlyle, he always 
chooses out the stupidest people for it. 

What troubles me at the moment is the state of affairs in 
France itself. The next great battle can hardly fail to turn 
against the French. And then ? If the defeated army retreats 
to Paris, under the leadership of Boustrapa^ the result will be a 
peace of the most humiliating kind, perhaps with the restoration 
of the Orleans. If a revolution breaks out in Paris, the question 
is whether they have the means and the leadership to offer a 
serious resistance to the Prussians. One cannot conceal firom 
oneself that twenty years of the Bonapartist farce have produced 
enormous demoralisation. One is hardly justified in reckoning 
on revolutionary heroism. What do you think about it ? 


^Engels, writing as a military expert, had sixty articles on the 
Franco-Prussian War published by the bourgeois Pall Mall 
Gazette ; these articles attracted great attention. In his 
article of August 8, 1870, he wrote : 

''' The French army has lost all initiative. Its movements 
are dictated less by military considerations than by political 
necessities. Here are 300,000 men almost within sight of the 
enemy. If their movements are to be ruled, not by what is 
done in the enemy^s camp, but by what happens or may happen 
in Paris, they are half beaten already. Nobody, of course, can 
foretell with certainty the result of the general battle which is 
now impending, if not going on ; but this much we may say, 
that another week of such strategy as Napoleon III has shown 
since Thursday is alone sufficient to destroy the best and 
largest army in the world.” 


♦ Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
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145. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 15 August, 1870. 

The position seems to me to be this : Germany has been 
driven by Badinguet [Napoleon III] into a war for her national 
existence. If Badinguet defeats her, Bonapartism will be 
strengthened for years to come and Germany broken for years, 
perhaps for generations. In that case there can be no more 
question of an independent German working-class movement 
either, the struggle to restore the national existence will 
absorb everything, and at best the German workers will be 
dragged in the wake of the French. If Germany wins, French 
Bonapartism will at any rate be smashed, the endless row about 
the establishment of German unity will at last be got rid of, 
the German workers will be able to organise themselves on a 
national scale quite different from that hitherto, and the 
French workers, whatever sort of government may succeed 
this one, are certain to have a freer field than under Bonapar- 
tism. The whole mass of the German people of every class 
have realised that this is first and foremost a question of national 
existence and have therefore at once flung themselves into it. 
That in these droumstances a German political party should 
preach total obstruction a la Wilhelm [Liebknecht] and place 
all sorts of secondary considerations before the main considera- 
tion, seems to me impossible. 

Added to this is the fact that Badinguet would never have 
been able to conduct this war without the chauvinism of the 
mass of the French population : the bourgeoisie, the petty 
bourgeoisie, the peasants and the imperialistic, Haussmannist* 
building workers* proletariat derived from the peasants, 
which Bonaparte created in the big towns. Until this chau- 
vinism is knocked on the head, and that properly, peace be- 

* Hmmmam : French official and Prefect of the Seine under Napoleon III ; 
many new streets were made and new buildings erected at his direction—BoxiIevard 
Haussmann. Engels (in his work The Housing Question IL 3) explains that what 
he calls ** Haussmannism ** took the form under Napoleon III of “ breaking up the 
closely built working-class districts by long, straight, 'wide streets and enclosing 
them on each side with big luxuiy buildmgs, both with the stiat^cal aim of 
making barricade %hting more difficult and with the object of forming a special 
Bonapartist buildi^-workers’ proletariat dependent on the govemm^t, and thus 
transforming the city into a pme liixury city.*’ [Ed,Eng.ed.1 
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tween Germany and France is impossible. One might have 
expected that a proletarian revolution would have undertaken 
this work, but since the war is already there, nothing remains 

for the Germans but to do it thenuelves and quickly. 

Now come the secondary considerations. For the fact that 
this war was ordered by Lehmann [Wilhelm I] Bismarck & Co., 
and must minister to their temporary glorification if they con- 
duct it successfully, we have to thank the miserable state 
of the German bourgeoisie. It is certainly very unpleasant 
but cannot be altered. But to magnify anti-Bismarckism into 
the sole guiding principle on this account would be absurd. 
In the first place, Bismarck, as in 1866, is at present doing a bit 
of our work for us, in his own way and without meaning to, 
but all the same he is doing it. He is clearing the ground for us 
better than before. And then we are no longer at the year 1815. 
The South Germans are bound now to enter the Reichstag 
and this will develop a counterpoise to Prussianism. Then 
there are the national duties which will fall to Prussia and 
which, as you wrote, will from the outset forbid the Russian 
alliance. In general to try d la Liebknecht to set the clock 
back on all that has happened since 1866 is senseless. But 
we know our model South Germans. There is nothing to be 
done with these fools. 

I think our people can : 

(1) Join the national movement — ^you can see from Kugel- 
mann’s letter how strong it is— in so far as and for so long as it is 
limited to the defence of Germany (which does not exclude 
an offensive, in certain circumstances, before peace is arrived at) . 

(2) At the same time emphasise the difference between 
German-national and dynastic-Prussian interests. 

(3) Work against any annexation of Alsace and Lorraine — 
ttigmarrlc is no w revealing the^intention of annexing them to 
Bavaria and Baden. 

(4) As soon as a non-chauvinistic rcpubhcan government is 
at the h «=^lTn in Paris, work for an honourable peace with it. 

(5) Constantly stress the unity of interest between the Ger- 
man and French workers, who did not approve of the war and 
are also not making war on each other. 
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(6) Russia, as in the International Address. 

Wilhelm’s assertion that because Bismarck is a former 
accomplice of Badinguet’s the correct position is to remain 
neutral, is amusing. If that were the general opinion in 
Germany , we should soon have the Confederation of the Rhine 
again and the noble Wilhelm should just see what sort of a part 
he would play in that, and what would happen to the workers’ 
movement. A people that gets nothing but kicks and blows is 
indeed the right one to make a social revolution, and in 
Wilhelm’s beloved X-petty states moreover ! . . . 

. . . The debacle in France seems to be awful. Everything 
squandered, sold, swindled away. The chassepots are badly 
made and fail when brought into action, there are no more 
there, the old flintlocks have got to be hunted out again. 
Nevertheless a revolutionary government, if it comes soon, need 
not despair. But it must leave Paris to its fate and carry on the 
war from the South. There would then still be a possibility of 
its holding out until arms have been bought and new armies 
organised with which the enemy would be gradually forced 
back again to the frontier. This would really be the true end 
of the war, both countries reciprocally furnishing proof that 
they are unconquerable. But if this does not happen quickly 
the game is up. Moltke’s operations are a model — old Wilhelm 
seems to give him a perfectly free hand— and the four battalions 
are already joining the main army, while the French ones are 
not yet in existence. ^ 

If Badinguet is not out of Metz yet it may go badly with 
him. . . . 

Wilhelm [Liebknecht] has obviously calculated on a victory 
for Bonaparte simply in order to get his Bismarck defeated. You 
remember how he was always threatening him with the French. 
Tou, of course, are on WilhelnC s side too ! 


f Lenin cited this letter in his controversy with PlekhanoV 
in 1915 when he branded the social patriotism of the latter. 
In his article, Russian Sudekums, Lenin, in demonstrating the 
difference between dialectics and sophistry, writes : “ In 1870 
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Engels wrote to Marx that Wilhelm liebknecht was nmt^en 
in anti-Bismarckism his sole leading principle. 

Plekhanov was glad when he found that quotation . Xhe same 
is true, he argues, in relation to our anti-tsarism. But try to 
replace sophistry (i.e., the method of clinging to the outward 
similarity of cases without a connection between the events, 
by dialectics (t.e., by the study of all the concrete circumstances 
of an event and of its development). The unification of 
Germany was necessary, and M!arx recognised this both before 
and after 1848. As early as 1859 Engels directly summoned 
the German people to a war for unification. When revolu- 
tionary unity failed, Bismarck achieved unity in a counter- 
revolutionary, junker fashion. Anti-Bismarckism as the sole 
principle became absurd since the necessary mpfication was 
in accomplished fact.” (Lenin, Collected Works, English 

edition, Vol. XVIII, p. 113.) x. , t • 1 

The Address of the General Council of the International on 
July 23, 1870, declared : “ If the German working class 
allows the present war to lose its strictly defensive character 
and to degenerate into a war against the French people, then 
victory and defeat will be equally harmful. All the disasters 
which befeU Germany after the so-called wars of liberation 
will be revived with intensified violence In the back- 

ground of this suicidal struggle lowers the mysterious figure 
of Russia. It is an evil omen that the signal for the present 
war was given at the very moment when the Russian govern- 
ment had completed its strategical railways and had already 
concentrated troops in the direction of the Pruth. Whatever 
sympathy the Gemians can rightfully claim in a defensive war 
against a Bonapartist attack, they would as quickly lose if they 
allowed the German government to summon the aid of the 
Cossacks or even so much as to accept it. Let them remember 
that for decades after its war of independence against ^Ae first 
Napoleon, Germany lay helpless at the feet of the tsar.” 


146. Marx to Engels 

Ramsgate, 17 August, 1870. 

... In such an important matter — ^it is not a question of 
Wilhelm [Liebknecht] but of instructions as to the line of the 
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German workers — I did not want, to act without first referring 
to you. 

Wilhelm infers his agreement with me : 

(1) From the Address of the International, which he has 
of course first translated into Wilhelm’s own language. 

(2) From the circumstance that I approved the declaration 
made by Bebel and himself in the Reichstag. That was a 
“moment” when Prinzipienreiterei [stickling for principle] 
was an act of courage, but from this it by no means follows 
that the moment is still continuing, much less that the attitude 
of the German proletariat to a war which has become national 
is expressed in Wilhelm’s antipathy to Prussia. It would 
be just as if we, because at a suitable moment we had raised 
our voices against the “ Bonapartist ” liberation of Italy, 
were to wish to redress the relative independence which Italy 
received as a result of that war. 

The lust for Alsace and Lorraine seems to predominate in 
two circles, the Prussian camarilla and the South German 
beer-patriots. It would be the greatest misfortune which 
could befall Europe and above all Germany. You will have 
seen that most of the Russian newspapers are already talking 
of the necessity of European diplomatic intervention in order 
to maintain the balance of power in Europe. 

Kugelmann confuses a defensive war with defensive military 
operations. So if a fellow falls upon me in the street I may 
only parry his blow but not knock him do^vn, because then I 
should turn into an aggressor ! The want of dialectic comes 
out in every word these people utter. ... 

With the death knell of the Second Empire, that will end 
as it began, by a parody, I hit off my Bonaparte after all ! 
Can one imagine a finer parody of Napoleon’s 1814 campaign ? 
I believe we two are the only people who grasped the whole 
mediocrity of Boustrapa from the beginning, regarded him as a 
mere showman and never allowed ourselves to be misled by 
momentary successes. 
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^rriiis letter refers to the fundamental differences of opinion 
which had broken out among the German Social-Democrats* 
with regard to their attitude to the Franco-Prussian war. On 
July 24 The Party Committee, whose centre was in Brunswick 
(Wolfenbuttel), issued a manifesto calling upon the German 
workers to support Prussia so long as the war remained a 
defensive war on the part of Prussia. This attitude provoked a 
sharp criticism from Liebknecht, who, since he regarded the 
Franco-Prussian war as a dynastic war between Bonaparte and 
Prussia, stood for the complete neutrality of the Party. In 
consequence of the conflict which arose between the Com- 
mittee and Liebknecht, who was editor of the Volksstaat (the 
Party organ) ^ the Committee appealed to Marx for enlighten- 
ment. Marx sent the materials he had received from the 
Committee to Engels with theletter printed above. 

The Address of the General Council of the First International 
(July 23, 1870) declares : “ On the German side the war 
is a defensive war. But who brought Germany into a position 
where she was forced to defend herself? Who gave Louis 
Bonaparte the possibility of making war on Germany? 
Prussia ! It was Bismarck who conspired with this same Louis 
Bonaparte in order to break down popular opposition at home 
and annex Germany to the Hohenzollem dynasty. If the 
battle of Sadowa [Koniggratz] had been lost instead of won, 
French battalions would have overrun Germany as allies of 

Prussia.” t j t • t.i i_ 

The following declaration was made by Bebel and Liebknecht 

in the Reichstag when the voting of war credits took place : 

“The present war is a dynastic war, undertaken in the 
interests of the Bonaparte dynasty, just as the war of 1866 was 
undertaken in the interests of the Hohenzollem dynasty. We 
cannot grant the financieil resources demanded by the Reichstag 
for the conduct of the war, because this woidd be a vote of 
confidence in the Prussian government, which prepared the 
present war by its course of action in 1866. It is equally 
impossible for us to refuse the money demanded, for this might 
be taken as a justification of the vicious and criminal policy of 
Bonaparte. As opponents on principle of every war, as 
social-republicans and members of the International Workingmen’s 

* THe Social-Democratic Workers’ Party had been founded in August, 1869. 
See Notes to Letters 159, 
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Association^ which fights against all oppressors without distinc- 
tion of nationality and strives to unite all the oppressed in one 
great bond of brotherhood, we can neither directly nor in- 
directly declare ourselves for the present war, and we therefore 
abstain from voting, with an expression of our confident hope 
that the nations of Europe, enlightened by the present dis- 
astrous events, will make every sacrifice to win their own 
rights of self-determination and to abolish the present rule of the 
sword and the class as the cause of all the evils of state and sodetyJ"^ 


147. Marx to Sorge 

London, i September, 1870. 

The miserable behaviour of Paris during the war — still 
allowing itself to be ruled by the mamelukes of Louis Bonaparte 
and of the Spanish adventuress Eugenie after these appalling 
defeats — ^shows how greatly the French need a tragic lesson in 
order to regain their manhood. 

What the Prussian fools do not sec is that the present war is 
leading just as inevitably to a war between Germany and 
Russia as the war of 1866 led to the war between Prussia and 
France. That is the best result I expect from it for Germany. 
Typical “ Prussianism never has had and never can have 
any existence except in alliance with and subjection to Russia. 
And a war No. 2 of this kind will act as the midwife to the 
inevitable social revolution in Russia. 

148. Engels to Marx 

Manchester, 4 September, 1870. 

“ Was schert mich Weib^ was schert mich Kindy 
Ich trage hohres Verlangen ; 

Lass sie betteln gehuy wenn sie hungrig sind — 

Mein Kaisery mein Kaiser gefangen ! 

World history is surely the greatest of poets, it has even 
sueceeded in parodying Heine. My Emperor, my Emperor a 

* ** What care I for wife or child, I have higher yearnings ; if they are hungry 
let them go and beg— my Emperor, nay Emperor is a captive I ” 
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captive ! And of the “ stinking Prussians,” what is more. And 
poor William* stands by and assures everybody for the hun- 
dredth timp that he is really quite innocent of the whole 
business and that it is a pure act of God- William appears 
just like the schoolboy : “Who created the world ? ” “ Please 
teacher, I did— -but indeed I will never do it again ! ” 

And then the miserable Jules Favre comes along and proposes 
that Palikao, Trochu and a few Arcadians shall form the 
government. There never was such a lousy crew. But all the 
same it is to be expected now that when this becomes known 
fai Paris something or other will happen. I cannot believe 
that this douche of news, which must surely be known to-day 
or to-morrow, will produce no effect. Perhaps a government 
of the Left, which after some show of resistance will conclude 
peace. 

The war is at an end. There is no more army in France. 
As soon as Bazaine has capitulated, which will no doubt happen 
this week, half the German army will move in front of Paris 
and the other half across the Loire to sweep the country of all 
armed detachments. ... 

The Alsace swindle — apart from its purely Teutonic 
features — ^is mainly of a strategical nature and aims at getting 
the line of the Vosges and German Lorraine as border-country. 
(Language frontier : If you draw a straight line from Donon 
or Schirmeck in the Vosges to one hour east of Longwy, where 
the Belgian — Luxemberg and French frontiers meet, it is 
almost exactly the language frontier ; and from Donon down 
the Vosges to the Swiss frontier.) Northwards from Donon the 
Vosges are not so high and steep as in the South. Only the 
asses of the Staatsanzdger and Brass and Go.f could suppose 
that France will be “ throttled ” by the snipping off of this 
narrow strip with its one and a quarter million or so inhabi- 
tant. The screams of the phiUstmes for “ guarantees ” are 
altogether absurd, but they tell because they suit the rabbish of 
the Court people. . . . In Saarbrucken the French did as much 

* Kaiser Wilhelm I. 

Staatscmzeigery official mgan of the Prussian Government, Brass & Co., 
publishers of the Morddeutsche AUgemnm Z^tmgy Bismarckians. 
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damage as they could* Of course the bombardment only 
lasted a few hours and not as in Strasbourg day and night for 
weeks. ... 

The defence of Paris, if nothing extraordinary happens in the 
course of it, will be an entertaining episode. These perpetual 
little panics of the French — ^which aU arise from fear of the 
moment when they will really have to learn the truth — ^give 
one a much better idea of the Reign of Terror. We think 
of this as the reign of people who inspire terror ; on the con- 
trary, it is the reign of people who are themselves terrified. 
Terror consists mostly of useless cruelties perpetrated by 
frightened people in order to reassure themselves. I am 
- convinced that the blame for the Reign of Terror in 1793 
almost exclusively with the over-nervous bourgeois, demeaning 
himself as a patriot, the small petty bourgeois beside themselves 
with fright* and the mob of riff-raff who know how to profit 
from the terror. These are just the classes in the present 
minor terror too.f 


^The war, as continued after the Emperor Napoleon III had 
been taken prisoner, changed its character. In his article of 
September 17, 1870, for the Pall Mall Gazette, ^ Engels wrote : 

“ At the present day, when the immense military strength 
of Germany, organised upon the Prussian system, is carrying 
everything before it, people begin to ask themselves who is in 
future, and how, to %ht the Prussians. And when a war in 
which Germany, at the beginning, merely defended her own 
against French chmvinisme appears to be changing gradually, 
but surely, into a war in the interests of a new German 
chauvinisme, it is worth while to consider that question. ... If 
the war be continued to that bitter end for which the German 
Philistines are now shooting, the dismemberment of France, we 
may depend upon it that the French adopt that principle. 
They have been so far a warlike but not a mihtary nation. . . 

After the defeat of Sedan the monarchy was overthrown in 

* Hosensekeissendm, 

f See Note on the Jacobins, Letter 206. 

J See Note to Letter 144. 
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Paris. A Government of National Defence was organised 
whose task it was to conduct the struggle against the occupation 
of further parts of France. . On November ii, 1870, Engels 
wrote in the Pall Mall Gazette : 

“ During the last six weeks the character of the war has 
undergone a remarkable change. The regular armies of 
France have disappeared ; the contest is carried on by levies 
whose very rawness , renders thein more or less irregular. 
Wherever they attempt to come out in masses in the open, they 
are easily defeated ; wherever they figljt under shelter of 
barricaded and loop-holed villages and towns they find they 
can offer a serious resistance. They are encouraged in this 
kind of fighting, in night surprises, and other coups of petty 
warfare, by-proclamations and orders of the Government, who 
also command the people of the district in which they operate 
to support them in every possible way.” 

Against this petty warfare the Germans had recourse to the 
most intense terror (burning down of villages, slaughter of men 
taken in arms, ^etc.) In this connection Engels recalls the 
methods of armed resistance employed by the masses in the 
German wars of libeiration, the “ old half-revolutionary 
Landstum Ordnung ” [law of 1818] which “ is drawn up ... m 
this spirit of uncompromising national resistance, to which all 
means are justifiable and the most effective are the best. But 
theii all this was to be done by the Prussians against the French, 
and if the French act in the same way towards the Prussians 
that is quite a different things What was patriotism in the 
one case becomes brigandage and cowardly assassination in the 
other.” 


149. Engels TO !^Iarx 

Manchester, 12 September, 1870. 

If anything at all could be done in Paris, a rising of the 
workers before peace is concluded should be prevented. 
Bismarck will soon be in a position to make peace, either by 
taking Paris or because the European situation obliges him 
to put an end to the war. However the peace may turn out, 
it must be concluded before the workers can do anything at all. 
If they were victorious now— in the service of national defence 
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—they would have to inherit the legacy of Bonaparte and of the 
present lousy Republic, and would be needlessly crushed by the 
German armies and thrown back another twenty years. They 
themselves can lose nothing by waiting. The possible changes 
of frontier are in any case only provisional and will be reversed 
again. To fight for the bourgeoisie against the Prussians would 
be madness. Whatever the government may be which con- 
cludes peace, the fact that it has done so will eventually make 
its existence impossible, and in internal conflicts there will not 
be much to fear from the army, returned home after imprison- 
ment. After the peace all the chances will be more favourable 
to the workers than they ever were before. But will they not let 
themselves be carried away again under the pressure of the 
external attack, and proclaim the Social Republic on the eve 
of the storming of Paris ? It would be appalling if as their last 
act of war the German armies had to fight out a battle with 
the Parisian workers at the barricades. It would throw us 
back fifty years and delay everything so much that everybody 
and everything would get into a false position — ^and the 
national hatred and the domination by phrases which would 
then arise among the French workers ! 

It is a damnably bad thing that in the present situation there 
are so few people in Paris who are ready to dare to see things 
as they really are. Where is one man there who even dares to 
think that France’s active power of resistance is broken where 
this war is concerned, and that with it the prospects of repelling 
the invasion by a revolution fall to the ground too ! Just 
because people do not want to hear the real truth I am afraid 
that things may still come to this. For the apathy of the 
workers before the fall of the Empire will no doubt have changed 
by now. 

150. Marx to Beesly* 

[London] 19 October, 1870. 

As to Lyons, T have received letters not fit for publication. 
At first everything went well. Under the pressure of the 

♦ Written in English. Published in the Social-Democrat, London 1903. (Vol. 
VII, p. 333). 
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‘‘ International section, the Republic was proclaimed before 
Paris had taken that step. A revolutionary government was at 
once established — La Commune — composed partly of workmen 
belonging to the “ International/’ partly of Radical middle 
class Republicans. The octrois [internal customs dues] were 
at once abolished, and rightly so. The Bonapartist and Clerical 
intriguers were intimidated. Energetic means were taken 
to arm the whole people. The middle class began if not really 
to sympathise with, at least to quietly undergo, the new order 
of things. The action of Lyons was at once felt at Marseilles 
and Toulouse, where the “ International ” sections are strong. 

But the asses, Bakunin and Cluseret, arrived at Lyons and 
spoiled everything. Belonging both to the “ International/ ■ 
they had, unfortunately, influence enough to mislead our 
friends. The Hotel de Ville was seized for a short time — a 
most foolish decree on the abolition de Vitat [abolition of the 
state] and similar nonsense were issued. You understand 
that the very fact of a Russian — represented by the middle class 
papers as an agent of Bismarck — ^pretending to impose himself 
as the leader of a Comiti du Salut de la France [Committee for 
the Safety of France] was quite sufficient to turn the balance 
of pubhc opinion. As to Cluseret^ he behaved both as a fool and 
a coward. These two men have left Lyons after their failure. 

At Rouen, as in most industrial towns of France, the sections 
of the International, following the example of Lyons, have 
enforced the ofiicial admisison into the ‘‘ committees of de- 
fence ” of the working-class element. 

StiU, I must tell you that according to all information I 
receive from France, the middle class on the whole prefers 
Prussian conquest to the victory of a Republic with Socialist 
tendencies. 


^EESLY, Edward Spencer (1831-1915). Professor of history 
and political economy at University College, London. A 
follower of August Comte (see Note to Letter 88) and ‘‘ as 
such obliged to justify all sorts of crochets, but otherwise a 
very capable and courageous man.’* (Marx to Kugelmann, 
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December 13, 1870.) Beesly was chairman at the meeting in 
St. Martin’s Hall, London (September 28, 1864) at which 
the International Workingmen's Association was founded. 
[He was associated with the early days of the Workingmen’s 
College, St. Pancras. In March 1867 he published an article 
in the Fortnightly Review supporting the activities of the “ new 
model ” trade unions ; this was republished as a pamphlet, 
The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. (See also 
Letter 155.) Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 

Cluseret, Gustave Paul (1823-1900). French officer who 
took part in the suppression of the Paris rising of June 1848 ; 
during the period of the Empire he was in the ranks of the 
bourgeois opposition. Military delegate of the Commune. 
From 1871-80 in emigration ; in 1889 he joined the 
Nationalists. 


15 1. Marx to W. Liebknecht 

[London] 6 April, 1871. 

It appears that the defeat of the Parisians was their own 
fault, but a fault which really arose from their too great 
hormSteti [decency]. The Central Committee and later the 
Commune gave the mischievous abortion Thiers time to 
centralise hostile forces, in the first place by their folly in trying 
not to start civil war — as if Thiers had not started it by his 
attempt at the forcible disarming of Paris, as if the National 
Assembly, which was only summoned to decide the question 
of war or peace with the Prussians, had not immediately 
declared war on the Republic I (2) In order that the appearance 
of having usurped power should not attach to them they lost 
precious moments — (they should immediately have advanced 
on Versailles after the defeat {Place VendSme) of the reaction in 
Paris) — by the election of the Commune, the organisation of 
which, etc., cost yet more time. 

You must not believe a word of all the stuff you may see 
in the papers about the internal events in Paris. It is all lies 
and deception. Never has the vileness of bourgeois journalism 
displayed itself more brilliantly. 

It is highly characteristic that the German Unity-Emperor 
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Unity-Empire and Unity-Parliament in Berlin appear not to 
exist at all for the outside world. Every breath of wind that stirs 
in Paris excites more interest. 

You must carefully follow what is happening in the Dambian 
Principalities.* If the revolution in France is temporarily 
defeated — ^the movement there can only be suppressed for a 
short time — ^there will be a new business of war for Europe 
beginning in the East, and Rumania will offer the orthodox 
tsar the first pretext for it. So look out on that side. 


fin 191 1 Lenin wrote in an aiticle in commemoration of the 
Paris Commune : 

“ Only the workers remained true to the Commune to the 
end. The bourgeois republicans and the petty bourgeoisie 
generally fell away firom it. . . . Forsaken by its allies of the 
days before and supported by no one, the Commune was bound 
inevitably to suffer a defeat. The whole bourgeoisie of France, 
all the landlords, stockholders, factory owners, aU the big and 
little thieves, all the exploiters, united together against it. . . . 
But the chief thing which the Commune lacked was time, the 
fireedom to look around and apply itself to the realisation of its 
programme. Hardly had it set to work before the government 
seated in Versailles, with the support of the whole bourgeoisie, 
opened military operations against Paris. Thus the Commune 
had above all to think about self-defence. And right to the 
very end, which came on May 21-28, it had no time to think 
seriously of any thing else.” (Lenin. Collected Works, Russian 
Edition. Vol. XV, pp. 158-9.) 

The Central Committee was the highest organ of the 
National Guard, which consisted chiefly of workers. 

Place Vendome. On March 22 a “ train of fine gentlemen ” 
tried to take the headquarters of the National Guard behind 
the Place Venddme by a surprise attack ; the attack was 
repulsed but the attackers were not pursued and were thus 
enabled to escape to Versailles. 

* Moldavia and Walladria, now part of Rumania, 
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152. Marx to Kugelmann 

London, 12 April, 1871. 

If you look at the last chapter of my Eighteenth Brumaire you 
will find that I say that the next attempt of the French revo- 
lution will be no longer, as before, to transfer the bureaucratic- 
military machine from one hand to another, but to smash it, 
and that is essential for every real people^s revolution on the 
Continent. And this is what our heroic Party comrades in Paris 
are attempting. .. What elasticity, what historical initiative, what 
a capacity for sacrifice in these Parisians ! After six months of 
hunger and ruin, caused rather by internal treachery than by the 
external enemy, they rise, beneath the Prussian bayonets, as if 
there had never been a war between France and Germany and 
the enemy were not at the gates of Paris. History has no like 
example of a like greatness. If they are defeated, only their 
‘‘ good nature ” will be to blame. They should have marched 
at once on Versailles, after first Vincy and then the reactionary 
section of the Paris National Guard had themselves retreated. 
The right moment was missed because of conscientious scruples. 
They did not want to start tht civil war^ as if that mischievous 
abortion Thiers had not already started the civil war with his 
attempt to disarm Paris. Second mistake: The Central 
Committee surrendered its power too soon, to make way for 
the Commune. Again from a too “ honourable ’’ scrupu- 
losity ! However that may be, the present rising in Paris- 
even if it be crushed by the wolves, swine and vile curs of the 
old society— is the most glorious deed of our Party since the 
June insurrection in Paris. Compare these Parisians, storming 
Heaven, with the slaves to heaven of the German-Prussian, 
Holy Roman Empire, with its posthumous masquerades, 
reeking of the barracks, the Church, cabbage-Junkerdom and, 
above all, of the philistine. 

A propos. In the official publication of the list of those receiving 
direct subsidies from Louis Bonaparte's treasury there is a 
note that Vogt received 40,000 francs in August 1859. I have 
informed Liebknecht of this fact for further use.* 

* letters io Dr. Kugelmann by Karl Marx (Martin Lawrence 1934), page 123. 
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^In State and Revolution (Chap. III. i) Lenin wrote : 

“In these words, ‘to smash the bureaucratic-military state 
machine ' is contained, briefly formulated, the principal lesson 
of Marxism in regard to the question of the tasks of the pro- 
letariat in relation to the state. And it is just this lesson which 
has not only been completely forgotten, but also directly dis- 
torted by the prevailing Kautskyan ‘interpretation’ of 
Marxism ! . . . 

“ It is interesting to note especially two places in Marx’s 
argument above quoted. Firstly, he confines his conclusions 
to the Continent. This was comprehensible in 1871, when 
England was still the model of a purely capitalist country, but 
without militarism and, in a large measure, without a bureau- 
cracy. Hence Marx excluded England, where a revolution, 
and even a people’s revolution, at that time appeared and was 
possible without the preliminary condition of the destruction of 
the ‘ ready-made state machine.’ 

“Now, in 1917, in the epoch of the first great imperialist 
war, this limitation of Marx no longer holds. Both England 
and America, the greatest and last representatives — ^in the 
whole world — of Anglo-Saxon ‘ liberty ’ in the sense of the 
absence of militarism and bureaucracy, have slid completely 
into the general European, dirty, bloody swamp of bureau- 
cratic military institutions which subordinate everything to 
themselves and which crush everything under them. Now, 
both in England and in America, the smashing and destruction 
of the ‘ ready-made state machinery ’ (brought there in 1914-17 
to ‘ European ’ general imperialist perfection) is the ‘ preliminary 
condition ’ of any real people’s revolution.” (Lenin. Collected 
Works. Russian Edition, VoL I, XXI, p. 345.) 


153. Maipc to Kugelmann 

London, 17 April, 1871. 

How you can compare petty-bourgeois demonstrations 
June 13, 1849, etc., with the present struggle in Paris is quite 
incomprehensible to me. 

World history would indeed be very easy to make, if the 
struggle were taken up only on condition of infallibly favourable 
chances. It would on the other hand be of a very mystical 
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nature, if “ accidents ’’ played no part. These accidents 
themselves fall naturally into the general course of development 
and are compensated for, again, by other accidents. But 
acceleration and delay are very dependent upon such acci- 
dents ’’ which include the “ accident ” of the character of 
those who at first stand at the head of the movement. 

The decisive, unfavourable accident this time is by no means 
to be found in the general conditions of French society, but 
in the presence of the Prussians in France and their position 
right before Paris. Of this the Parisians were well aware. 
But of this the bourgeois canaille of Versailles were also well 
aware. Precisely for that reason they presented the Parisians 
with the alternative of taking up the fight or succumbing with- 
out a struggle. In the latter case the demoralisation of the 
working class would have been a far greater misfortune than 
the fall of any number of leaders.’’ The struggle of the work- 
ing class against the capitalist class and its state has entered 
upon a new phase with the struggle in Paris. Whatever the 
immediate results may be, a new point of departure of world- 
historic importance has been gained.* 

1 54. Marx to Frangkel and VARLiNf 

[London] 1 3 May, 1871 . 

Would it not be useful to put the documents which com- 
promise the Versailles canaille [blackguards] in a safe place ? 
A precaution of this kind could not do any harm. I hear in a 
letter from Bordeaux that four Internationalists were elected 
at the last municipal elections. The ferment is beginning in 
the provinces. Unfortunately the action there is only local 
and “ pacific.” I have written several hundred letters on 
behalf of your cause to every corner of the world in which we 
have branches. The working class, for the rest, was on the side 
of the Commune from the beginning. Even the bourgeois 
papers in England have given up their first ferocity. I have 
succeeded in slipping some favourable paragraphs into them 
from time to time. 

*Letters to Dr. Kugelmanny 125. 

t This letter was written in French. 
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The Commune seems to me to be wasting too much time in 
trivialities and personal quarrels. One can see that there are 
other influences besides that of the workers. None of this 
would matter if you had time to make up for the time lost. 

It is absolutely necessary that whatever you want to do 
outside Paris, in England or elsewhere, you should do quickly. 
The Prussians will not hand over the forts to the Versailles 
government, but after the final conclusion of peace (May 26) 
will allow it to invest Paris with its gendarmes. Since Thiers 
and Go. had, as you know, stipulated for a large commission 
for themselves in the treaty they concluded by Pouyer Qpertier, 
they refused to accept the help from the German bankers 
which Bismarck offered them. Had they accepted it they 
would have lost their commission. The preliminary condition 
for the realisation of their treaty being the subjugation of Paris, 
they have asked Bismarck to postpone their payment of the 
first instalment until after the occupation of Paris. Bismarck 
has accepted this condition. Prussia, being herself in very 
urgent need of this money, will therefore give the Versailles 
government every possible facility for hastening the occupation 
of Paris. So take care! 


^Franckel, Leo (1844-96). Hungarian Socialist, a worker 
in the jewellery trade. Was living in France at the end of the 
’sixties and was one of the founders of the Lyons section of the 
First International and one of the leaders of the Paris Commune, 
in which he was made Minister of Labour. In this capacity 
Franckcl appealed to Marx for advice in framing the laws for 
the protection of labour. After the fall of the Commune 
Franckel lived in London, where he was Corresponding 
Secretary for Hungary on the General Council ; later he was 
active in the German and Hungarian workers’ movement ; 
after 1889 he returned to France ; he was one of the founders of 
the Hungarian Social-Democratic Party. 

Varlin, Louis Eugene (1839-71). French bookbinder, 
founder of the Co-operative Society of Bookbinders ; one of 
the most active adherents of the First International ; he was a 
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member of the Paris Commune and was killed in the street 
fighting. 

Pouyer-Quertier, Augustin Thomas (1820-91). French 
statesman, owner of a cotton mill in Rouen. With Jules Favre 
he took part as an emissary in the Paris peace negotiations : 
“ a passionate and even servile supporter of the Second 
Empire, he had never discovered anytlung wrong with it except 
its conclusion of the Trade Treaty with England which injured 
his own interests as a manufacturer. ...” A “ man who 
regarded the counter-revolution as a means of forcing down 
wages in Rouen, and the cession of the French provinces as a 
means of forcing up the price of his goods in France.” (Marx.) 


155. Marx to Beesly* 

London, 12 June, 1871. 

Lafargue, his family and my daughter are in the Pyrenees, 
but on the French side of the Spanish frontier. As Lafargue 
was bom in Cuba he was able to get a Spanish passport. I 
wish, however, that he would definitely settle on the Spanish 
side, as he played a leading role in Bordeaux. 

Despite my admiration for your article in the Beehive, I 
am almost sorry to see your name in that paper. (And, by 
the way, you will allow me to observe that as a Party man I have 
a thoroughly hostile attitude towards Comte’s philosophy, while 
as a scientific man I have a very poor opinion of it, but I 
regard you as the only Comtist, either in England or France, 
who deals with historical turning-points (crises) not as a sec- 
tarian but as an historian in the best sense of the word.) 
The Beehive calls itself a workers’ paper but it is really the organ 
of the renegades, sold to Sam Morley and Co.J During the 
last Franco-Prussian war the General Council of the Inter- 
national was obliged to sever all connection with this paper 

* Beesly (see Letter 150) gave this letter for publication in the German Vomdris^ 
(March $1, 1909) and it has here been re-translated from the German translation 
as the English original has not been traced. [Ed, Eng, ed.} 

t For the Beehive, etc., see Note to Letter 71. Samuel Morley (1809-86) a 
woollen manufacturer Q. and R. Morley) was one of the wealthiest Englishmen 
of his time and the employer of thousands of workers. Supporter of Cobden 
and Bright and later of Gladstone. M.P. 1868-85. Promoted formation of Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union. Famous as a ” philanthropist.” [Ed. Eng, ed.] 
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and publicly to declare that it was a sham workers’ paper. 
The big London papers, however, with the exception of the 
London local paper. The Eastern Post, refused to print this 
declaration. In such circumstances your co-operation with 
the Beehive is a further sacrifice you are making to the good 
cause. 

A woman fiiend of mine will be going to Paris in three or 
four days. I am giving her the proper passes for some members 
of the Commune, who are still living hidden in Paris. If you 
or one of your friends have any commissions there please write 
to me. 

What comforts me is the nonsense which the Petite Presse 
publishes every day about my writings and my relations to the 
Commune , this is sent me each day from Pans. It shows that 
the Versailles police is very hard put to it to get hold of genuine 
documents. My relations with the Commune were maintained 
through a German merchant who travels between Paris and 
London all the year round. Everything was settled verbally 
with the exception of two matters : 

First, through the same intermediary, I sent the members of 
the Commune a letter in answer to a question from them as 
to how they could handle certain securities on the London 
Exchange. 

Second, on May ii, ten days before the catastrophe, I sent 
them by the same method all the details of the secret agreement 
come to between Bismarck and Favre in Frankfort. 

I had this information from Bismarck’s right hand* — a man 
who had formerly (from 1848-53) belonged to the secret 
society of which I was the leader. This man knows that I have 
still got all the reports which he sent me from and about Ger- 
many. He is dependent on my discretion. Hence his con- 
tinual efforts to prove his good intentions towards me. It 
was the same man who gave me the warning I told you about 
that Bismarck had decided to have me arrested if I visited Dr. 
Kugelmann in Hanover again this year. 

If only the Commune had listened to my warnings ! I 
advised its members to fortify the northern side of the heights 
* Lothar Biicher. 
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of Montmartre, the Prussian side, and they still had time to do 
this ; I told them beforehand that they would otherwise be 
caught in a trap ; I denounced Pyat, Grousset and Vesinier 
to them ; I demanded that they should at once send to London 
all the documents compromising the members of the National 
Defence, so that by this means the savagery of the enemies 
of the Commune could to some extent be held in check — ^thus 
the plan of the Versailles people would have been brought to 
nothing. 

If these documents had been discovered by the Versailles 
people they would not have published forged ones. 

The address of the International* will not be published 
before Wednesday. I will then at once send you a copy. 
Material for four to five sheets has been compressed into two. 
Hence arose numerous corrections, revisions and misprints. 
Hence also the delay. 


156. Marx to Bolte^ 

London, 23 November, 1871. 

The International was founded in order to replace the Socialist 
or semi-Socialist sects by a real organisation of the working 
class foi struggle. The original Statutes and the Inaugural 
Address show this at the first glance. On the other hand the 
Internationalists could not have maintained themselves if 
the course of history had not already smashed up the sectarian 
system. The development of the system of Socialist sects and 
that of the real workers* movement always stand in inverse 
ratio to each other. So long as the sects are (historically) 
justified, the working class is not yet ripe for an independent 
historic movement. As soon as it has attained this maturity all 
sects are essentially reactionary. Nevertheless what history 
has shown everywhere was repeated within the International. 
The antiquated makes an attempt to re-establish and maintain 
itself within the newly achieved form. 

*TheCmlWarinFraMemiB^i^ 

f Bolte (U.S.A.), Member of the former Central Committee and at tbis time 
member of the Provisional Federal Council of the International in New York. 
\Ed. Eng. ed.^ 
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And the history of the International was a continual struggle 
on the part of the General Council against the sects and amateur 
experiments which attempted to assert themselves within 
the International itself against the genuine movement of the 
working class. This struggle was conducted at the Congresses^ 
but far more in the private dealings of the General Council 
with the individual sections. 

In Paris, as the Proudhonists (Mutualists) were co-founders 
of the Association, they naturally had the reins in their hands 
there for the first years. Later, of course, collectivist, positivist, 
etc., groups were formed in opposition to them. 

In Germany — the Lassalle clique. I myself went on corres- 
ponding for two years with the notorious Schweitzer and proved 
irrefutably to him that Lassalle’s organisation is nothing but a 
sectarian organisation and as such hostile to the organisation 
of the genuine workers’ movement striven for by the Inter- 
national. He had his reasons ” for not understanding this. 

At the end of 1868 the Russian, Bakunin,* entered the 
International with the aim of forming inside it a second Inter^ 
national called the ‘‘ Alliance of Social-Democracy f with himself as 
leader. He^ — a man devoid of theoretical knowledge — put 
forward the pretension that this separate body was to represent 
the scientific propaganda of the International, which was to be 
made the special function of this second International within the 
International 

His programme was a superficially scraped together hash 
of Right and Left — Equality of Classes (!), abolition of the 
right of inheritance as the starting point of the social movement 
(St. Simonistic nonsense), atheism as a dogma to be dictated to 
the members, etc., and as the main dogma {Proudhonist)y 
abstention from the political movement. 

This infant’s spelling-book found favour (and still has a 
certain hold) in Italy and Spain, where the real conditions of 
the workers’ movement are as yet little developed, and among a 
few vain, ambitious and empty doctrinaires in French Switzer- 
land and Belgium. 

For Mr. Bakunin the theory (the assembled rubbish he has 

* See Note, page 165 and Letter 157, 
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scraped together from Proudhon, St. Simon, etc.) is a secondary 
affair — ^merely a means to his personal self-assertion. If he is a 
nonentity as a theoretician he is in his element as an intriguer. 

For years the General Council had to fight against this 
conspiracy (which was supported up to a certain point by the 
French Proudhonists, especially in the south of France). At 
last, by means of Conference resolutions I (2) and (3), IX, 
XVI, and XVII*, it delivered its long prepared blow. 

Obviously the General Council does not support in America 
what it combats in Europe. Resolutions I (2) and (3) and IX 
now give the New York committee legal weapons with which 
to put an end to all sectarian formations and amateur groups 
and if necessary to expel them. 

The New York Committee will do weU to express its full 
agreement with the decisions of the Conference in an official 
communication to the General Council. 

Bakunin, personally threatened in addition by Resolution 
XIV (publication in £galiti of the Netchaev trial) which 
will bring to light his infamous doings in Russia, y making 
every possible effort to get a protest started against the Con- 
ference among the remnants of his followers. 

For this purpose he has got into contact with the demoralised 
section of the French political refugees in Geneva and London 
(a numerically weak section, anyway). The slogan given out is 
that the Geneva Council is dominated by Pan-Germanism 
(especially Bismarckism). This refers to the unpardonable Pnct 
that / am by birth a German and do actually exercise a decisive 
intellectual influence on the German Council. (jV.B. The 
German element on the Council is two-thirds weaker numerically 
than either the English or the French. The crime therefore 
consists in the fact that the English and French elements are 

Resolutions I (2) and (3) of the London Conference forbade all sectarian 
names for sectionsj branches, etc., and laid down that they should be exclusively 
designated as branches or sections of the International Workingmen^s Association 
with the addition of the name of their locality ; Resolution IX stressed the necessity 
of the political activity of the working class and declared that their economic 
movement cannot be separated from their political activity. Resolution XVI 
declared the question of the Bakunist Alliance qf SoctalisUDeTmcraiy of 

since its Secretary, Joukovsky, had declared the Alliance dissolved ; Resoiu* 
tion XVII permitted the Jura sections in Switzerland to adopt the name of 
JurmsianFsderaiimsaidccmmt^it&otgsaXiProgressi 
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dominated by the German element where theory is concerned (!) 
and find this domination, Le,y German science, very usefol 
and indeed indispensable.) 

In Geneva, under the patronage of the bourgeois Madame 
Andree Leo (who at the Lausanne Congress was shameless 
enough to denounce Ferre to his executioners in Versailles), 
they have published a paper, La Revolution Sociale^ which 
conducts arguments against us in almost literally the same 
words as the Journal de Geneve^ the most reactionary paper in 
Europe. 

In London they attempted to establish a French section, of 
whose activities you will find an example in No. 42 of Qui Vive? 
which I enclose. (Also the number which contains the letter 
from our French Secretary, Seraillier) . This section, consisting^ 
of twenty people (including a lot of spies), has not been recog- 
nised by the General Council, but another much more numerous 
section has been. 

Actually, despite the intrigues of this bunch of scoundrels, 
we are carrying on great propaganda in France — and in 
Russia, where they know what value to place on Bakunin and 
where my book on capital is just being published in Russian. . . . 

as to political movement: The political movement of the 
working class has as its object, of course, the conquest of 
political power for the working class, and for this it is naturally 
necessary that a previous organisation of the working class, 
itself arising from their economic struggles, should have been 
developed up to a certain point. 

On the other hand, however, every movement in which the 
working class comes out as a class against the ruling classes 
and attempts to force them by pressure firom without is a 
political movement. For instance, the attempt in a particular 
fectory or even a particular industry to force a shorter working 
day out of the capitalists by strikes, etc., is a purely economic 
movement. On the other hand the movement to force an 
eight-hour day, etc., law is a political movement. And in this 
way, out of the separate economic movements of the workers 
there grows up everywhere a political movement, that is to 
say a movement of the class^ with the object of achieving its 
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interests in a general form, in a form possessing a general 
social force of compulsion. If these movements presuppose a 
certain degree of previous organisation, they are themselves 
equally a means of the development of this organisation. 

Where the working class is not yet far enough advanced in 
its organisation to undertake a decisive campaign against the 
collective power, i.e., the political power of the ruling classes, 
it must at any rate be trained for tWs by continual agitation 
against and a hostile attitude towards the policy of the ruling 
classes. Otherwise it will remain a plaything in their hands, 
as the September revolution in France showed, and as is 
also proved up to a certain point by the game Messrs. Gladstone 
& Co. are bringing off in England even up to the present time. 


157. Engels to Theodor Cuno 

24 January, 1872. 

Bakunin, who up till 1868 had intrigued against the Inter- 
national, joined it after he had made a fiasco at the Berne Peace 
Conference* and at once began to conspire within it against the 
General Council. Bakunin has a peculiar theory of his own, a 
medley of Proudhonism and communism, the chief point 
of which is in the first place that he does not regard capital, 
and therefore the class contradiction between capitalists and 
wage earners which has arisen through social development, 
as the main evil to be abolished — ^instead he regards the state 
as the main evil. While the great mass of the Social-Demo- 
cratic workers hold our view that state power is nothing 
more than the organisation with which the rulin g classes, 
landlords and capitalists have provided themselves in order to 
protect their social prerogatives, Bakunin maintains that it is 
the jfejfe which has created capital, that the capitalist has his 
capital only by favour of the state. As, therefore, the state is the 
chief evil, it is above all the state which must be done away 
with and then capitalism will go to hell of itself. We, on the 
contrary, say : do away with capital, the appropriation of the 
whole means of production in the hands of the few, and the 

* Bcmc Conference of the League of Peace and Freedom. 
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state will fall away of itself. The difference is an essential one. 
Without a previous social revolution the abolition of the state 
is nonsense ; the abolition of capital is in itself the social 
revolution and involves a change in the whole method of 
production. Further, however, as for Bakunin the state 
is the main evil, nothing must be done which can maintain 
the existence of any state, whether it be a republic, a monarchy 
or whatever it may be. Hence therefore complete abstention 
from all politics. To perpetrate a political action, and especially 
to take part in an election, would be a betrayal of principle. 
The thing to do is to conduct propaganda, abuse the state, 
organise, and when all the workers are won over, i,e.y the 
majority, depose the authorities, abolish the state and replace 
it by the organisation of the International. This great act, with 
which the millennium begins, is called social liquidation. 

All this sounds extremely radical, and is so simple that it 
can be learnt by heart in five minutes ; that is why this theory 
of Bakunin’s has also speedily found favour in Spain and Italy, 
among young lawyers, doctors and other doctrinaires. 

But the mass of the workers will never allow themselves to 
be persuaded that the public affairs of their country are not 
also their own affairs; they are by mXmt political and whoever 
tries to make out to them that they should leave politics alone 
will in the end get left in the lurch. To preach that the 
workers should in all circumstances ’abstain from politics is 
to drive them into the arms of the priests or the bourgeois 
republicans. 

Now as, according to Bakunin, the International is not to be 
formed for political struggle but in order that it may at once 
replace the old state organisation as soon as social liquidation 
takes place, it follows that it must come as near as possible to 
the B^unist ideal of the society of the future. In this society 
there will above all be no authority^ for authority =state= 
an absolute evil. (How these people propose to run a factory, 
work a railway or steer a ship without having in the last resort 
one deciding will, without a unified direction, they do not 
indeed tell us.) The authority of the majority over the minority 
also ceases. Every individual and every community is autono* 
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mous, but as to how a society, even of only two people, is 
possible unless each gives up some of his autonomy, Bakunin 
again remains silent. The International, then, must also be 
reorganised according to this model. Every section, and in 
every section every individual, is autonomous. To hell with 
the Basle resolutions, which bestowed upon the General Council 
a pemicious authority demoralising even to itself ! 

Even if this authority is voluntarily bestowed it must cease 
simply because it is authority. 

Here you have in brief the main points of the swindle. 


fEngels pointed out in a letter to Bernstein (January 28, 
1884) that he and Marx “ prophesied the destruction of the 
state before the anarchists even existed,” and gives two quota- 
tions as evidence. One (from The Poverty of Philosophy (final 
section) : 

“ As it develops, the working class will substitute for the old 
civil society an association which will exclude classes and their 
antagonism ani there will be no more political power — ^properly 
so-called — since political power is an exact official s ummar y of 
the antagonisms in civil society.” 

The other quotation is from The Communist Manifesto : 

* “ When, in the course of development class distinctions have 
disappeared . . . the public power will lose its political character. 
Political power, properly so-called, is merely the organised 
force of one class for oppressing another.”* (For anarchism 
sec also Letter 186.] 

CuNO, Theodor (born 1847). German Social-Democrat. 
Engineer. Expelled from the country at the beginning of the 
’seventies, took part in the organisation of a section of the 
International in Milan and stood for the line of the General 
Council. At the Hague Congress (1872) he was chairman of the 
commission which decided on the expulsion of Bakunin from the 
First International. Cuno later emigrated to America, where 
he collaborated in the New York People's Paper. 

* English translation revised by Engels, 1888- 
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158. Engels to Marx 

[London], 30 May, 1873. 

In bed this morning the following dialectical ideas on the 
natural sciences came into my head : 

The subject of natural science — amoving matter, bodies. 
Bodies cannot be separated from motion, their forms and kinds 
can only be known through motion, of bodies apart from motion, 
apart from any relation to other bodies, nothing can be asserted. 
Only in motion does a body reveal what it is. Natural science 
therefore knows bodies by considering them in their relation 
to one another, in motion. The knowledge of the different 
forms of motion is the knowledge of bodies. The investigation 
of these different forms of motion is therefore the chief subject 
of natural science.* 

(i) The simplest form of motion is change of place (in time — 
to please old Hegel) — mechanical motion. 

(a) There is no such thing as the movement of a single 
body, but relatively speaking, falling can be treated as such. 
Motion towards a centre common to many bodies. But as soon 
as an individual body moves in a direction other than towards 
the centre, while it is still subject to the laws of falling, these 
undergo modificationf 

(b) in the laws of orbits and lead directly to the reciproc^ 
motion of several bodies — ^planetary etc., motion, astronomy, 
equilibrium — a modification temporarily or apparently in the 
motion itself. But the real result of this kind of motion is 
always ultimately — the contact of the moving bodies, they fall 
into one another. 

(c) Mechanics of contact — bodies in contact, ordinary 
mechanics, levers, inclined planes, etc. But the effects of contact 
are not exhausted by these. Contact is directly manifested in two 
forms : friction and impact. Both have the property that at 
given degrees of intensity and under certain conditions they 
produce new, no longer merely mechanical effects : heat^ 
lights electricity^ magnetism, 

* In the margin beside this paragraph Carl Schorlemmer wrote : “ Very 
good; my own view G.S,” 

t Marginal note by Carl Schorlanmer : “ Quite true.” 
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(2) Physics pTopety the science of these forms of movement, 
after investigation of each individuality, establishes the fact 
that under certain conditions they pass into one another y and 
ultimately discovers that all of them — at a given degree of 
intensity which varies according to the different bodies set 
in motion — ^produce effects which transcend physics, changes 
in the internal structure of bodies — chemical effects. 

(3) Chemistry. For the investigation of the previous forms of 

movement it was more or less indifferent whether this was 
applied to animate or inanimate bodies. The inanimate bodies 
even displayed the phenomena in their greatest Chemis- 

try, on the other hand, can only distinguish the chemical nature 
of the most important bodies in substances which have arisen 
out of the process of life itself ; its chief task becomes more 
and more to prepare these substances artificially. It forms the 
transition to the organic sciences, but the dialectical transition 
can only be accomplished when chemistry has either made the 
real transition 01 is on the point of doing so.* 

(4) Organism. Here I will not embark on any dialectic 
for the time being, f 

You being seated there at the centre of the natural sciences 
will be in the best position to judge if there is anything in it. 


« 

fin a letter to Bernstein (February 27 — March i, 1883) 
Engels wrote : ‘‘ After Marx, Schorlemmer is undoubtedly the 
most eminent man in the European Spcialist Party. When I 
got to know him twenty years ago he was already a Communist. 
At that time a poor private assistant to English Professors, he 
is now a member of the Royal Society (the Academy of Science 
here) and the first authority in the world on his own speciality, 
the chemistry of the simpler hydro-carbons (paraffin and its 
derivatives). The great textbook of chemistry which he pub- 
lished jointly with Roscoe but wrote almost entirely himself (as 
all chemists know) now takes first place in England and Ger- 
many. And he has won this position abroad solely by real 

* Marginal note by Carl Schorlemmer ; “That’s the point.” 
t Marginal note by Carl Schorlemmer : “ Neither will 1 .” 
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scientific work and without making a single concession to 
humbug, in a struggle with people who exploited him as long 
as it was possible to do so. With all this he makes no bones 
about coming out as a Socialist anywhere, reads out points 
firom the Social-Democrat at the lecturers’ dining-table, etc. * 
but demands, and rightly so, that he should not be dragged 
into public, as Viereck has done, in this, that or the other way 
without his own consent. ...” 


159. Engels toBebel 

London, 20 Jime, 1873. 

With regard to the attitude of the Party towards Lassalleanism, 
you can of course judge what tactics should be adopted better 
than we, especially in particular cases. But there is also this 
to be considered. When, as in yoxir case, one is to a certain 
extent in the position of a competitor to the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Arheiter Verein (General Association of German Workers)! it 
is easy to pay too much attention to one’s rival and to get into 
the habit of always thinking about him first. But both the 
General Association of German Workers and the Social- 
Democratic Workers’ Party together still only form a very small 
minority of the German working class. Our view, which we 
have found confirmed by long practice, is that the correct 
tactics in propaganda is not to draw away a few individuals 
and members here and there from one’s opponent, but to work 
on the great mass which still remains apathetic. The primitive 
force of a single individual whom we have ourselves attracted 
firom the crude mass is worth more than ten Lassallean rene- 
gades, who always bring the seeds of their false tendencies into 
the Party with them. And if one could only get the masses 
without their local leaders it would still be all right. But one 
always has to take a whole crowd of these leaders into the 
bargain, and they are bound by their previous public utterances, 
if not by their previous views, and have above all things to 

* At Owen^s Cloll^e, Manchester, where, in the following year, 1874, he 
became Professor of Organic Chemistry, the chair being specially created for 
him. \Ed.Eng, ed\ 

t See Note on Lassalic, Letter 29 and Letters 1 13, 161. 
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prove that they have not deserted their principles but that on 
the contrary the Social-Democratic Workers* Party preaches 
true Lassalleanism. This was the unfortunate thing at Eisenach, 
not to be avoided at that time, perhaps, but there is no doubt 
at all that these elements have done harm to the Party and I 
am not sure that the Party would not have been at least as 
strong to-day without that addition. In any case, however, I 
should regard it as a misfortune if these elements were rein- 
forced. 

One must not allow oneself to be misled by the cry 
for unity/* Those who have this word most often on their 
lips are those who sow the most dissension, just as at present the 
Jura Bakuninists in Switzerland, who have provoked all the 
splits, scream for nothing so much as for unity. These unity 
fanatics are either the people of limited intelligence who want to 
stir everything up together into one nondescript brew, which, 
the moment it is left to settle, throws up the differences again 
in much more acute opposition because they are now all 
together in one pot (you have a fine example of this in Germany 
with the people who preach the reconciliation of the workers 
and the petty bourgeoisie) — or else they are people who con- 
sciously or unconsciously (like Mtihlberger, for instance) want 
to adulterate the movement. For this reason the greatest 
sectarians and the biggest brawlers and rogues are at certain 
moments the loudest shouters for unity. Nobody in our life- 
time has given us more trouble and been more treacherous 
than the unity shouters. 

Naturally every party leadership wants to see successes 
and this is quite good too. But there are circumstances in 
which one must have the courage to sacrifice momentary success 
for more important things. Especially a party like ours, whose 
ultimate success is so absolutely certain, and which has 
developed so enormously in our own lifetime and under our 
own eyes, momentary success is by no means always and 
absolutely necessary. Take the International, for instance. 
After the Commune it had its colossal success. The bourgeoisie, 
struck all of a heap, ascribed omnipotence to it. The great 
mass of the membership believed things would stay like that 
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for all eternity. We knew very well that the bubble must 
burst. All the riff-raff attached themselves to it. The sec- 
tarians within it began to flourish, and misused the International 
in the hope that the most stupid and mean actions would be 
permitted them. We did not allow that. Well knowing that 
the bubble must burst some time all the same, our concern 
was not to delay the catastrophe but to take care that the 
International emerged from it pure and unadulterated. The 
bubble burst at the Hague, and you know that the majority 
of Congress members went home sick with disappointment. 
And yet nearly all these disappointed people, who imagined 
they would find the ideal of universal brotherhood and recon- 
ciliation in the International, had far more bitter quarrels at 
home than those which broke out at the Hague ! Now the 
sectarian quarrel-mongers are preaching conciliation and 
decrying us as the intolerant and the dictators. And if we had 
come out in a conciliatory way at the Hague, if we had hushed 
up the breaking out of the split — ^what would have been the 
result ? The sectarians, especially the Bakuninists, would have 
got another year in which to perpetrate, in the name of the 
International, much greater stupidities and infamies even ; 
the workei;s of the most developed countries would have 
turned away in disgust; the bubble would not have 
burst but, pierced by pinpricks, would have slowly collapse^, 
and the next Congress, which would have been bound to 
bring the crisis anyhow, would have turned into the lowest 
kind of personal row, htc2ca%^ principles had already been sacri- 
ficed at the Hague. Then the International would indeed 
have gone to pieces — ^gone to pieces through unity ’’ ! 
Instead of this we have now got rid of the rotten elements 
with honour to ourselves^ — the members of the Commune 
who were present at the last decisive session say that no session 
of the Commune left such a terrible impression upon them 
as this session of the tribunal which passed judgment on the 
traitors to the European proletariat — ^we have left them to 
expend all their forces in lying, slander and intrigue for ten 
months — and where are they ? They, the alleged representa- 
tives of the great majority of the International, now announce 
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that they do not dare to come to the next Congress (more 
details in an article which is being sent off for the Volksstaat 
with this letter). And if we had to do it again we should not, 
taking it all together, act any differently — ^tactical mistakes 
are of course always committed. 

In any case I think the efficient elements among the LassaL 
leans will fall to you of themselves in course of time and that it 
would therefore be unwise to break off the fruit before it is 
ripe, as the unity people want. 

For the rest, old Hegel has already said : A party proves itself 
a victorious party by the fact that it splits and can stand the 
split. The movement of the proletariat necessarily passes 
through different stages of development ; at every stage one 
section of people lags behind and does not join in the fiirther 
advance ; and this alone explains why it is that actually the 
solidarity of the proletariat is everywhere realised in 
different party groupings which carry on life and death feuds 
with one another, as the Christian sects in the Roman Empire 
did amidst the worst persecutions.* 

^In the article referred to, which appeared in No. 53 of the 
Volkstaat (July 2, 1873) under the title From the Inter- 
national,’’ Engels wrote : It is well known that the Jura 

Federation was always the soul of all the separatism in the 
International. At the Hague Congress-f their delegates had 
already declared that they represented the real majority of the 
International and would prove this at the next Congress. ... 
On April 27 and 28 the Jura Federation held its Congress in 
Neuchatel. From the proceedings it is evident that the Federa- 
tion includes eleven Swiss sections, of which nine were repre- 
sented. As to what the position of these eleven sections is, how 
strong they are, etc., the Committee’s report never says a word ; 
on the other hand it announces that the whole International, 
s’o to speak, has joined in their separatism. Consequently this 
enormous majority will appear at the next General Congress 
and overthrow the Hague decisions ? No, far from it. On the 
contrary, the same Committee proposes what is of course 

♦ Compare Note, p. 382, and Letter 178. 
t For the Hague Congress, see pp. 164. 330-31. 
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immediately agreed to by these ‘ autonomous ' delegates, 
namely : in order that the new Gongress^ shall not again faH 
into the dangerous aberrations of the Hague Congress, the 
separatist federations shall recognise a Congress of their own 
wfdch might perhaps be summoned by the New York General 
Council. . . . The decision of the Jura Federation, therefore, 
means no more than a fresh retreat concealed behind high- 
sounding phrases /V 

Eisenagh. In August 1869, as a counterpoise to the Lassal- 
lean General Association of German WorkerSy the German Social- 
Democratic Workers^ Party y vAiich was led by Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht, was founded at Eisenach. See also Note on Behel 
below. 

Jura Bakuninists. Followers of Bakunin in the region of the 
Jura Mountains in Switzerland ; Bakunin’s followers were very 
numerous here among the handicraftsmen. 

Muhlberger, Arthur. A Wiirtemburg doctor, follower of 
Proudhon ; the anonymous author of a series of articles on the 
housing question (1872) to which Engels replied in his book, 
The Housing Question. 

Bebel, August (1840-1913). One of the founders and chief 
leaders of German Social-Democracy and of the Second Inter- 
national. By trade a turner. From i860 onwards Bebel took 
an active part in the movement of the workers’ educational 
associations founded by the Liberals ; in 1866, he, with 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, under whose influence he began ^to 
approach Marxism, founded the Saxon People’s Party, which 
united petty bourgeoisie and workers on the basis of an anti- 
Prussian democratic programme. Bebel was the leader of the 
proletarian wing of this party, which formed the German Social- 
Democratic Workers’ Party at Eisenach in 1869T He fought 
for the revolutionary way of unification for Germany and was 
an Internationalist during the Franco-Prussian war. Under the 
influence and guidance of Marx and Engels he took a pro- 
letarian-revolutionary line as a Party leader and conducted a 
fight on two fronts — ^against the ‘‘Right” and the “Left” 
opportunists and at times against Liebknechfs conciliatory 
attitude as well. For the “ period in which the proletariat 
prepares and assembles its forces,” he was “ the model of a 
workers’ leader” (Lenin.) But even in this period Bebel 
could never finally free himself of the vulgar economic pre- 
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judices regarding the state (see Lenin’s State and Revolution) 
and permitted opportunist and conciliatory vacillations which 
Marx and Engels repeatedly criticised. 1877 • niistakes 

in the Dtihring question ; 1878 : confusion and liquidatory 
tendencies when the Party became illegal ; 1891 : vacillations 
on the question of the fight with the remnants of Lassalleanism 
and with opportunism, etc.). 

Bebel had to serve repeated sentences of imprisonment 
(1870-71 on account of his attitude on the war ; 1873-75 

high treason,” 1878 for insulting Bismarck, etc.). He was 
the author of a series of agitational books and pamphlets, of 
which the most important are : Our Aims (1870), The Peasant 
War in Germany (1876), Woman and Socialism (1879). From 1867 
onwards (with one interval 1881-83) Bebel was a member of 
the Reichstag. After the Party again became legal (1890) 
Bebel was continuously the chairman of the Party Executive. 
After Engels’ death he gradually began to deviate to the 
Right and became the leader of the Centrist tendency in the 
Party and the Second International. 


160. Engels to Sorge 

London, 12 (and 17) September, 1874. 

With your resignation the old International is entirely 
^und up and at an end.* And that is well. It belonged to 
the period of the Second Empire, during which the oppression 
reigning throughout Europe entailed unity and abstention 
firom all internal polemics upon the workers’ movement, then 
just reawakening. It was the moment when the common, 
cosmopolitan interests of the proletariat could be put in the 
foreground : Germany, Spain, Italy, Denmark had only just 
come into the movement or were just coming into it. Actually 
in 1864 the theoretical character of the movement was still 
very confused everywhere in Europe, that is, among the masses. 
German Communism did not yet exist as a workers’ party, 
Proudhonism was too weak to be able to insist on its particular 
fads, Bakunin’s new trash had not so much as come into being 
in his own head, even the leaders of the English trade unions 

* For the International see Letters yi, 74, 83, 88, 91, 100, 133, 142, 156, 157, 159 . 
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thought the programme laid down in the Preamble to the 
Statutes gave them a basis for entering the movement. The 
first great success was bound to explode this naive conjunction 
of all fractions. This success was the Commune, wlfrch was 
without any doubt the child of the International intellectually, 
although the International did not lift a finger to produce it, 
and for which the International — ^thus far with full justification 
— ^was held responsible. 

When, thanks to the Commune, the International had be- 
come a moral force in Europe, the row at once began. Every 
fraction wanted to exploit the success for itself. The inevitable 
collapse arrived. Jealousy ofthe growing power of theonly people 
who were really ready to work further along the lines of the 
old comprehensive programme— the German Communists — 
drove the Belgian Proudhonists into the arms of the Bakuninist 
adventurers. The Hague Congress was really the end — and 
for both parties. The only country where something could still 
be accomplished in the name of the old International was 
America, and by a happy instinct the executive was transferred 
there. Now its prestige is exhausted there too, and any further 
effort to galvanise it into new life would be folly and waste of 
energy. For ten years the International dominated one side 
of European history — ^the side on which the future lies — and can 
look back upon its work with pride. But in its old form it 
outlived itself. In order to produce a new International after 
the fashion of the old one- — an alliance of all the proletarian 
parties in every country— a general suppression of the workers’ 
movement like that which predominated from 1849-64 would 
be necessary. But for this the proletarian world has become 
too big, too extensive. I think that the next International- 
after Marx’s writings have had some years of influence — ^will be 
directly Communist and will openly proclaim our principles. ... 

In Germany things are going splendidly in spite of all the 
persecution, and partly just became of the persecution. The 
Lassalleans have been so much discredited by their representa- 
tives in the Reichstag that the Government has had to start 
persecuting them in order to give this movement once more the 
appearance of being intended seriously. For the rest, since the 
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elections the Lassalleans have found it necessary to come out in 
the wake of our people. It is a real piece of luck that Hasselmann 
and Hasenclever were elected to the Reichstag. They are 
discrediting themselves there visibly ; they will either have to 
go with our people or else perpetrate tomfooleries on their own. 
Both will ruin them. 


f Lenin writes in his article Karl Marx : 

“ After the fall of the Paris Commune (1871) — ^which Marx 
analysed as a man of action^ a revolutionary, with so much 
penetration, pertinence and brilliance in his work The Civil 
War in France^ i 8 yi — and after the International had been split 
by the Bakuninists, it became impossible for that organisation 
to keep its headquarters in Europe. After the Hague Congress 
of the Interna^gnal (1872) Marx carried through the transfer 
of the General Council of the International to New York. 
The First International had accomplished its historic role, 
giving way to an epoch of an iniSnitely accelerated growth of 
the labour movement in all the countries of the world, precisely 
the epoch when this movement grew in breadth and scope^ when 
mass socialist labour parties were created on the basis of in- 
dividual national states.’^ (Lenin, Collected Works^ English 
edition, VoL XVIII, p. 19.) 

-^ORGE, Friedrich Albert (1826-1906). German Com- 
munist. He took part in the Baden rising of 1849. In the 
U.S.A., where he lived as an emigrant, he played a prominent 
part in the German and North American labour movement. 
Sorge, who was in constant correspondence with Marx and 
Engels, fought for the line of the General Council in the 
American sections of the First International. After the trans- 
ference of the General Council to New York (1872) Sorge 
became General Secretary of the International. He resigned 
this office in 1874 

Hasselmann, Wilhelm (born 1844). Lassallean : One of 
the representatives of the General Association of German Workers 
in the negotiations for unity — co-reporter on the programme 
question at the Unity Congress of the Party at Gotha (1875). 
Member ofthe Reichstag 1874-76 and 1878-80. After resigning 
from the editorial board of Vorwarts he founded an organ of his 
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own in Elberfeld — Die Rote Fahm — ^in which he attacked the 
Party leadership from the “ Left.” He gradually went over to 
open anarchism and, together with Most, was therefor? 
expelled from the Party at the Wyden Congress (1880). He 
then emigrated to America. 

Hasenglever, Wilhelm (1837-89). Lassallean. President of 
General Association of German Workers after Schweitzer’s 
resignation. After the union between the Association and the 
Eisenachers in Gotha he was a member of the Executive of the 
united Social-Democratic Party. Editor of the Hamburg 
Party paper and, in 1876-78, with Liebknecht, of Vomarts. 
Member of the fraction in the Reichstag 1874-87. 


161. Engels to Bebel 

London, 18 — 28 March, 1875. 

You ask me what we think of the unification business.* 
Unfortunately our fate has been the same as yours. Neither 
Liebknecht nor anyone eke has sent us any information and we 
too, therefore, only know what is in the papers, and there was 
nothing in them until the draft programme appeared, about a 
week ago ! This has certainly astonished us not a little. 

Our Party had so frequently made offers of reconciliation or 
at least of co-operation to the Lassalleans and had been so 
frequently and contemptuously repulsed by the HasencleveS^ 
Hasselmaims and Tblckes that any child must have drawn 
the conclusion : if these gentlemen are now coming and 
offering reconciliation themselves they must be in a damned 
tight fix. But considering the well-knovra character of these 
people it is our duty to utilise their fix in order to stipulate for 
every possible guarantee, so that they shall not re-establish 
their impaired position in the public opinion of the workers at 
the expense of our Party. They should have been received with 

♦The fusion of the Social-Democratic Workers’ Party of Germany (the 

Eisenachers,” see Notes to letter 159), led by Liebknecht and Bebel, with the 
General Association of German Workers (the Lassalleans, cf. Letters 29, 113) 
took place at the Gotha Unity Congress, May 22-27, 1875/ The draft 
programme for the Congress, to which Engels is referring, had appeared in 
the organs of the two parties on March 7. Bedel was at this time in prison. 
[Ed, Eng, ed,} 
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extreme coolness and mistrust, and union should have been 
made dependent on the extent to which they were willing 
to drop their sectarian slogans and their state aid and to accept 
in essentials the Eisenach programme of 1869 or a revised 
edition of it adapted to the position at the present day. 

Our Party had absolute^ nothing to leam from the Lassalleans 
in the theoretical sphere and therefore in what is decisive for 
the programme, but the Lassalleans certainly had something to 
learn from our Party ; the first condition of union was that 
they should cease to be sectarians, Lassalleans, and therefore 
that the universal panacea of state aid should be, if not entirely 
relinquished, at any rate recognised as a subordinate and 
transitional measure of less or equal importance to many other 
possible ones. The draft pro^amme shows our people are a 
himdred times superior theoretically to the Lassalleans — ^but 
in the same measure removed from being equal to them where 
political cunning is concerned : the “ honest ” have been 
once more cruelly fleeced by the dishonest. 

In the first place Lassalle’s high-sounding but historically 
false phrase is accepted ; in relation to the working class all 
other classes are only one reactionary mass. This statement is 
only true in particular and exceptional cases: for instance, in a 
proletarian revolution like the Commune, or in a coimtry 
where state and society have not only been moulded by the 
BSm-geoisie in their own image but where the democratic 
petty bourgeoisie have already followed suit by carrying out 
this re-casting down to its final consequences. If in Germany, 
for instance, the democratic petty bourgeoisie belonged to this 
reactionary mass, how could the Social-Democratic Workers’ 
Party have gone hand in hand with it — ^with the People’s 
party — ^for years? How can the Volksstaat [People’s State]* 
take almost the whole of its political contents from the petty- 
bourgeois democratic Frankfurter Z^tung ? And how comes it 
that no less than seven demands are accepted in this programme 
which directly and literally coincide with the programme of the 
People’s Party and petty-bourgeois democracy? I mean the 

* The organ of the Sodal-Dmocratic Workers’ Party, edited by Liebknecht. 
[Ed. Eng, ed.] 
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seven political demands, i to 5 and I to II, of which there is not 
a single one that is not bourgeois democratic.* 

Secondly, the principle that the workers’ movement is an 
international movement is completely disavowed in practice 
for the present day, and that by people who have upheld this 
principle in the most glorious way for five years and under the 
most difficult conditions. 

The German workers’ position at the head of the European 
movement is essentially based on their genuinely international 
attitude during the war ^ no other proletariat would have 
behaved so well. And now this principle is to be denied by them 
at the very moment when the workers everywhere abroad are 
emphasising it, in the same degree as the governments are striv- 
ing to suppress every attempt at its realisation in an organisation! 

What is left of internationalism to the workers’ movement 
then ? The faint prospect— not even of the future co-operation 
of the European workers for their emancipation — ^no, of a 
future ” international brotherhood of nations of the bour- 
geois Peace League’s ** United States of Europe ! 

It was of course quite unnecessary to speak of the Inter- 
national as such. But surely the very least would have been 
to make no retreat firom the programme of 1869 and to say 
something to this effect : although the German Workers’ Party 
is operating for the time being within the State boundar^^ 
laid down for it (it has no right to speak in the name of the 
European proletariat and especially not to say what is false), 
it is conscious of its solidarity with the workers of all countries 
and will always be ready in the future, as it has been hitherto, 
to fulfil Jthe obligations imposed upon it by this solidarity. 
Obligations of that kind exist even if one does not exactly 
proclaim or regard oneself as a part of the Internation^ ; 
for instance, help and abstention firom blacklegging in strikes 5 
care taken that the Party organs keep the German workers 
informed about the movement abroad 5 agitation against foe 
threat or the outbreak of Cabinet-made wars, behaviour during 
such wars similar to that carried out in a model fashion in 1870 
and 1871, etc. 

* See Note, page 341, “ One reactionary mass,” see p^e 402. 
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Thirdly, our people have allowed the Lassallean iron law 
of wages ” to be foisted upon them, and this is based on a quite 
antiquated economic view, namely, that the worker only 
receives on the average the minimum of the labour wage, be- 
cause, according to Malthus’s theory of population, there are 
always too many workers (this was LassaUe’s argument). 
Now Marx has proved in detail in Capital that the laws regu- 
lating wages are very complicated, that sometimes one pre- 
dominates and sometimes another, according to circumstances, 
that therefore they are in no sense iron but on the contrary 
very elastic, and that the thing can by no means be dismissed 
in a few words, as Lassalle imagines. The Malthusian basis 
for the law which Lassalle copied from Malthus and Ricardo 
(with a falsification of the latter), as it is to be found for 
instance in the Arbeiterlesebuch {Workers^ Reader^^^ P^gc 5^ quoted 
from another pamphlet of Lassalle, has been refuted in detail 
by Marx in the section on the Process of Capital Accumulation, 
TTius by adopting Lassalle’s iron law we commit ourselves 
to a false statement with a false basis. 

Fourthly, the programme puts forward as its sole social 
demand — ^Lassalle^s state aid in its most naked form, as 
Lassalle stole it from Buchez, And this after Bracke has very 
well exposed this demand in its entire nullity and after almost 
all, if not all, our Party speakers have been obliged to come 
against this state aid in fighting the Lassalleans ! Lower 
than this our Party could not abase itself. Internationalism 
brought down to Armand Gogg and Socialism to the bourgeois 
republican Buchez, who put forward this demand in opposition 
to the Socialists^ in order to supplant them I 

In the best of cases, however, state aid in the Lassallean 
sense is only ont particular measure among many others designed 
to attain the end here lamely described as paving the way for 
a solution of the social question ’’ — as if a theoretically unsolved 
social question still existed for us ! So if we say : the German 
workers^ party strives for the abolition of wage labour, and 
with it of class differences, by the establishment of co-operative 
production on a national scale in industry and agriculture ; 

♦ See Note, page 341. ^ 
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it supports every measure adapted to the attainment of this 
end — ^theii no Lassallean can have anything against ^ 
Fifthly, there is not a word about the organisation of the 
working class as a class by means of the trade unions. And 
that is a very essential pointy for this is the real class organisation 
of the proletariat, in which it carries on its daily struggles with 
capital, in which it trains itself, and which nowadays even amid 
the worst reaction (as in Paris at present) can simply no longer 
be smashed. Considering the importance which this form of 
organisation has also attained in Germany, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary in our opinion to mention it in the programme 
and if possible to leave open a place for it in the Party organisa- 
tion. 

All this has been done by our people to please the Lassalieans. 
And what has the other side conceded ? That a crowd of rather 
confused purely democratic demands should figure in the programme, 
of which several are a mere matter of fashion, as for instance the 

legislation by the people which exists in Switzerland and 
does more harm than good when it does anything at all 
Administration by the people would be something different. 
Equally lacking is the first condition of all freedom : that all 
functionaries should be responsible for all their official actions 
to every citizen before the ordinary courts and according to 
common law. Of the fact that such demands as freedom for 
science, freedom of conscience, figure in every bourgeoS" 
liberal programme and have a somewhat strange appearance 
here, I will say nothing more. 

The free people’s state is transformed into the firee state. 
Taken in its grammatical sense a free state is one where the 
state is free in relation to its citizens and is therefore a state 
with a despotic government. The whole talk about the state 
should be dropped, especially since the Commune, which was 
no longer a state in the proper sense of the word . The peoples 
state ” has been thrown in our faces by the anarchists too long, 
although Marx’s book against Proudhon* and later the Com- 
munist directly declare that with the introduction 

of the socialist order of society the state will dissolve of itself 

* The Poverty of PhUosop^. 
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and disappear. As, therefore, the/^ state” is only a transitional 
institution which is used in the struggle, in the revolution, in 
order to hold down [niederzuhalfen} one’s adversaries by force, 
it is pure nonsense to talk of a "" free people’s state ” ; so 
long as the proletariat sdll uses the state, it does not use it in 
the interests of freedom but in order to hold down its adver- 
saries, and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom 
the state as such ceases to exist. We would therefore propose 
to replace the word state ” everywhere by the word Gemeifi’- 
mesm [Community], a good old German word which can 
very well represent the French commune. 

Doing away with all social and political inequality” is 
also a very questionable phrase in place of the abolition of all 
class differences.” Between one country and another, one 
province and another and even one place and another there 
will always exist a certain inequality in the conditions of life, 
which can be reduced to a minimum but never entirely re- 
moved. Mountain dwellers will always have different con- 
ditions of life from those of people living on plains. The 
notion of socialist society as the realm of equality is a^superficial 
French idea resting upon theold liberty, equality, fraternity”— 
an idea which was justified as a stage o-f development in its own 
time and place bdt which, like all the superficial ideas of the 
earlier socialist schools, should now be overcome, for they only 
produce confusion in people’s heads and more precise forms 
of description have been found. 

I will Stop, although almost every word in this programme, 
which has, moreover, been put together in a flat and feeble 
style, could be criticised. It is of such a character that if it is 
accepted Marx and 1 czn never give our adherence to the new 
Party established on this basis, and shall have very seriously to 
consider what our attitude towards it— in public as well — 
should be. You must remember that abroad we are made 
responsible for any and every utterance and action of the 
German Social-Democratic Workers’ Party. Thus Bakunin in 
his pamphlet, Politics and Anarchy* — ^wh^re we have to answer 
for every thoughtless word spoken or written by Liebknecht 

^ See Note, page 342. 
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since the Demokratisches Wochenhlatt [Democratic Weekly] 
started. People imagine, indeed, that we issue our orders for 
the whole business from here, while you know as well as I 
that we hardly ever interfere in internal Party affairs in the 
smallest way, and even then only in order to make good, so 
far as is possible, blunders, and only theoretical blunders, 
which have in our opinion been committed. But you will see 
for yourself that this programme marks a turning point which 
may very easily compel us to refuse any and every responsibility 
for the Party which recognises it. 

As a rule, the official programme of a party is less important 
that what it does. But 2l new programme is after all a banner 
publicly raised, and the outside world judges the party firom it 
It should therefore on no account involve a step backwards, 
as this one does in comparison with the Eisenach programme. 
One should surely also take into consideration what the workers 
of other countries will say to this programme, what impression 
will be produced by this bending of the knee to Lassalleanism 
on the part of the whole German Socialist proletariat. 

At the same time I am convinced that a union on this basis 
will never last a year. Are the best minds in our Party to lend 
themselves to grinding out repetitions, learnt off by rote, of the 
Lassallean statements on the iron law of wages and state aid ? 
I should like to see you doing it, for instance ! And if they did 
do this they would be hissed by their audiences. And I anT 
sure the Lassalleans will insist on just these 'points of their pro- 
gramme like the Jew Shylock on his pound of flesh. The 
separation will come ; but we shall have made honest men 
again of Hassehnann, Hasenclever, Tolcke & Co.; we shall 
come out of the separation weaker and the Lassalleans stronger ; 
our party will have lost its political virginity and will never 
again be able to come out wholeheartedly against the Lassallean 
phrases which it will have inscribed for a time on its own banner; 
and if the Lassalleans then once more say that they are the 
most genuine, the only workers’ party, while our people are 
bourgeois, the programme will be there to prove it. All the 
Socialist measures in it are theirs^ and all Party has put into 
it are the demands of that same petty-bourgeois democracy 
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which is nevertheless also described by it in the same programme 
as a part of the reactionary mass.” 

I had left this letter lying as yon are only set free on April i, 
in honour of BismarcFs birthday, and I did not want to expose 
it to the chance of being seized in any attempt to smuggle it in. 
And now a letter has just come from Bracke, who has also his 
grave doubts about the programme and wants to know our 
opinion. I am therefore sending this letter to him to forward, 
so that he can read it and so that I need not write all this stuff 
out over again. Moreover, I have also told the unvarnished 
truth to Ramm — to Liebknecht I only wrote shortly. I cannot 
forgive him for never telling us a single word about the thing 
(while Ramm and others thought he had given us exact 
information) until it was too late, so to speak. But indeed this 
is what he has always done — whence the large amount of disa- 
greeable correspondence which both Marx and I have had 
with him — but this time it is really too much and we are 
certainly not going to co-operate. 


f Lenin attributed to this letter ^^exceptionally great importance 
on the question of the state,” as he wrote in his preliminary 
stMdxQS fox State and Revolution. 

This is probably the most striking and certainly the 
sharpest passage, ‘ against the state, ^ so to speak, in Marx and 
Engels.” (i) It is necessary to drop the whole talk about the 
state.” ‘‘ (2) The Commune was no longer a state in the proper 
sense of the word.” (But what then ? A transitional form from 
the state to no state, clearly !) (3) The anarchists have 
“thrown in our faces” the ‘ People^s State ’ long enough. 
(Marx and Engels, it is clear, were ashamed of tins obvious 
error on the part of their German friends ; but they thought, 
and it is clear under the circumstances then existing rightly thought, 
that it was an incomparably less serious error than the error 
made by the anarchists. This M.B. ! I). 

(4) The state “ will decompose of itself (‘ dissolve ’) Mota 
Berm (note well) and disappear ” . . . (compare further on “ will 
wither away ”) “ with the introduction of the socialist order of 
society....” (5) The state is “ a transitional institution” 
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which is needed in the struggle in the revolution . . . (needed 
bjp the proletariat^ of course). . . . (6) The State is needed 

not for freedom^^ but to crush (? Mederhaltung is not crushing, 
properly speaking, but holding back from restoration, holding 
in subjection) the adversaries of the proletariat. (7) When there 
is freedom then there will be no state. (The concepts ' free- 
dom ’ and ' democracy* are usually treated as identical and are 
often used interchangeably. Very often the vulgar Marrists 
with Kautsky, Plekhanov and Co. at their head treat them 
precisely in this way. In fact, democracy excludes freedom. 
The dialectic (process of development) is : from absolutism to 
bourgeois democracy; from bourgeois democracy to pro- 
letarian ; from proletarian to none at all.) (8) " We ” {i.e. f 
Engels and Marx) would suggest speaking '• everywhere ** (in 
the programme), instead of the “state,** of the “com- 
munity,** the “ commune ** ! ! ! N.B. ! ! ! ! From this it is 
clear how not only the opportunists, but also Kautsky, have 
vulgarised, defiled Marx and Engels. The opportunists have 
not understood a single one of these eight most fertile ideas ! ! 
They have grasped only the practical needs of the present : 
to make use of the political struggle, to make use of the con- 
temporary state for the training, the education of the proletariat, 
for the “ extraction of concessions.** This is correct (as against 
the anarchists), but as yet it is only one-hundredth of Marxism, 
if it can be so expressed arithmetically. 

Kautsky completely suppressed (or forgot, or did not 
understand) in his propagandist and throughout his publicisF 
work, points i, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 and the “ smashing** of Marx . . .* 
(Kautsky had already fallen into opportunism on this whole 
question). 

We are distinguished from the anarchists by {a) the use of 
the staXt now and (^) at the time of the proletarian revolution 
(“ the dictatorship of the proletariat **)— points of the greatest 
practical importance, just now.j* (And Bukharin also has for- 
gotten them !) 

From the opportunists by the deeper, “ more eternal ** 
truths concerning {aa) the “ temporary ** character of the state, 
{bb) the Aam of "talk** about it now, (c^:) the dictatorship of the 
proletariat not having altogether the character of a state, {dd) 

* Marx’s Statement that the bureaucratic-military state machine must be 
smashed. [Ed. Eng. ed.] 

t January— February 1917. [Ed. Eng. ed.] 
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the contradiction between the state and freedom, (ee) the greater 
correctness of the idea (conception, programmatic term) 
“ community ” in place of state, {ff) ihe “ smashing” of the 
bureaucratic-military machine. It must also not be forgotten 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat is directly repudiated by the 
open opportunists of Germany (Bernstein, Kolb and so forth) 
and indirectly by the official [Erfurt] prograname and Kautsky, 
since they say nothing about it in everyday agitation, and 
tolerate the rencgacy of the Kolbs and Co.” 

Marx wrote an extraordinarily deep and comprehensive 
criticism of the Gotha draft programme; it is one of the 
chief documents of Marxism, especially with regard to the 
theory of the state. On May 5, 1875 he wrote to Bracke : 

Every step of real movement is more important than a dozen 
programmes. If therefore it was not possible — and the conditions 
of the time did not permit of it — ^to go beyond the Eisenach 
programme, an agreement for action against the common enemy 
should simply have been concluded. But by drawing up a 
programme of principles (instead of postponing this until it has 
been prepared for by a considerable period of common activity) 
one sets up before the whole world a landmark by which the 
stature of the party movement is measured. The Lassallean 
leaders came because conditions forced them to come. If they 
had been told from the beginning that there would be no bm- 
gaining about principles they would have had to be content with 
a prograname of action or a plan of organisation for common 
'"action.” 

The Social-Democratic leaders did not, however, follow 
Marx*s advice and made, as Marx had foreseen, concessions to 
the Lassalleans on fundamental questions. 

The Seven Political Demands of the draft concerned the 
introduction of universal suffrage, direct legislation by the 
people, the general arming of the people, democratic adminis- 
tration of justice, repeal of all emergency laws, “ extension of 
rights and liberties ” and a uniform progressive income tax. 

Workers’ Reader. Two speeches made by Lassalle 
in Frankfurt on May 17-19, 1863. The “ other pamph- 
let ” is the Open Letter in Reph to the Central Committee for the 
Summoning of a General German Workers’ Congress in Leipzig 
(Zurich, 1863). Engels is here referring to the following 
passage : 
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The iron economic law which under present-day conditions 
under the domination of supply and demand, determines the 
wages of labour, is this : that the average wage always remains 
reduced to the necessary subsistence which is required by a 
people according to its habits, for the maintenance of existence 
and reproduction.’^ (Lassalle, Gesammelte Reden u, Schriften 
11 J, S. 3^*) 

Bakunin’s Pamphlet. In this pamphlet Bakunin calls 
Liebknecht an agent of Herr Marx ” and explains a series of 
mistakes in Liebknecht’s public utterances as due to the direct 
influence of Marx. 

Bughez, Philippe ( 1 796-1865) . French Catholic “ socialist ” 
who in the ’thirties and ’forties of last century propagated the 
theory of productive co-operatives by th^aid of which he hoped 
to divert the workers from revolutionary struggle. Compare 
Letter 113. 

Gogg, Armand (1820-97). Petty-bourgeois democrat of 
Baden. Took part in the Revolution of 1848-49 ; in the 
’sixties conducted pacifist propaganda * one of the leaders of 
the League of Peace and Freedom. 

Tolcke, Wilhelm (1817-93). Lassallean. President of the 
General Association of German Workers after B. Becker’s 
resignation (1865) ; he took part in the negotiations for amal- 
gamation with the Eisenachers in 1874-75. 

Bracke, Wilhelm (1842-80). German Social-Democrat, 
bookseller and publisher. He was originally a Lassallean but 
took part in the foundation of the German Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party in Eisenach in 1869 and was a member of the 
Party Committee. In 1870, on account of the manifesto issued 
by the Party Committee against the war, he was arrested and 
imprisoned in a fortress. He criticised the draft programme 
submitted to the Gotha Congress ; in/ 1878, owing to illness, 
he withdrew from Party work. 

Ramm. Leipzig Social-Democrat, one of the editors of the 
Volksstaat, 

162. Engels TO Marx 

Ramsgate, 28 May, 1876. 

It is all very well for you to talk. You can lie warm in bed 
and study ground rent in general and Russian agrarian con- 
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ditions in particular with nothing to disturb you — ^but I am 
to sit on the hard bench, swill cold wine, suddenly inteixupt 
everything again and get after the blood of the boring Duhring. 
However, there is doubtless nothing else for it, even if I involve 
myself in a controversy of which it is impossible to see the end ; 
after all, I shall have no peace otherwise, and then friend 
Most’s panegyric on Duhring’s Course of Philosophy has shown 
me exactly where and how to direct the attack. This book 
will have to be included because "on many decisive points it 
better exposes the weak sides and weak foundations of the 
arguments put forward in the Economy. I am ordering it at 
once. There is no actual philosophy in it whatever — ^formal 
logic, dialectics, metaphysics, etc.— it is supposed rather to 
represent a general theory of science in which nature, history, 
society, state, law, etc., are treated in alleged inner inter- 
connection. So again there is a whole section in which the 
society of the future, the so-called free ” society, is described 
in its less economic aspects, and among other things the scheme 
of education for the primary and secondary schools is already 
laid down. Here, therefore, one gets the banality in an even 
simpler form than in the economic book and taking both works 
together can expose the fellow from this side at the same time. 
For the noble gentleman’s conception of history — that there 
was nothing but rubbish until Duhring arrived — ^this book also 
has the advantage that here one can quote his own crass 
words. Anyhow, I have him on the hip now. * My plan is ready 
— J^ai mon plan. First of all I shall deal with the trash in a 
purely objective and apparently serious way, and then the 
treatment will become sharper according to the degree in which 
the proofs of the nonsense on the one hand and of the platitudes 
on the Other begin to pile up, until at last we get to a regular 
hailstorm. In this fashion Most and Go. are deprived of their 
excuse about ‘‘ unkindness ” and Duhring gets his deserts all 
the same. These gentlemen must be shown that there is more 
than one way by which one can settle accounts with people 
of this kind. 

I hope Wilhelm [Liebknecht] will publish Most’s article in 

* This sentence was written in English. 
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the Mue Welt^ for which it was obviously written. As usual 
Most cannot copy and so makes Diihring responsible for the 
most comic imbecilities in the way of natural science, 
the breaking off of the rings (according to Kant's theory)— 
from the fixed stars! 

With Wilhelm it is not merely the lack of manuscripts— 
that could be got over by other articles on questions of the day, 
etc., as was done in Hepner's and Blos's time. It is his passion 
for supplementing the deficiences of our theory, for having 
an answer to every philistine’s objection and a picture of the 
society of the future because after all the philistine asks ques- 
tions about it ; and, in addition, for being as independent of us 
theoretically as possible (in which, owing to his total lack of 
all theory, he has always succeeded far better than he himself 
knows). But by all this he puts me into a position in which I 
cannot but say to myself that Diihring is at any rate an educated 
man compared with the theoretical bunglers of the Volksstaai^ 
and his works are at any rate better than those of these sub- 
jectively and objectively obscure geiitiemeii. . « . 

My re-reading of ancient history and my studies in natural ^ 
science have been of great service to me for Duliririg and make 
the thing much easier for m.e in many ways. Espexially with 
natural -science I find that the ground has become considerably 
more familiar to me and that, though I have to' exercise great 
caution, I can nevertheless move on it with a certain -amounf 
of freedom: and security. .1 am also beginning to see the end 
of this job too. The thing is beginning to take shape in my 
head, and ; bummelling here at the seaside where I can ;:let 
the details go round in my mind has helped this on a 
good deal. In this enormous field it is absolutely necessary 
to interrupt one’s regular grind from time to time and to digest 
what one has gulped down. 

Herr Helmholzhas never stopped chasing round the ^ thing- 
in-itself’ since 1853 and has still not got clear about it. The 
man is not ashamed of calmly allowing the nonsense he had 
printed before Darwin to be still reprinted over again. 
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^[TMs letter was written while Engels was working at his 
article against Diihring, which were first printed in the Leipzig 
V^mdrts in 1877 then published as a book under the title 
Herr Etigm Duhring's Revolution in Science (usually known as 
Anti-^Duhring). The first edition was published in 1878. 

Most, Johann {1846-1909). German anarchist. A printer. 
At the beginning of his political activity a Social-Democrat. 
After 1867 he took part in the workers’ movement in Vienna 
and was one of the leaders of the ‘^Left” semi-anarchist 
wing there ; in the German Social-Democratic Party he was an 
editor and member of the Reichstag. After the Anti-Socialist 
Laws (1878) he emigrated to London, where from January 
1879 he published the paper Freiheit [Freedom], which gradually 
took on an anarchistic character. At the Wyden Party 
Congress (1880) he was expelled from the Social-Democratic 
Party. In 1882 he was expelled from England and emigrated 
to the United States, where he continued to publish Freiheit 

Marx wrote of Most in a letter to Sorge (September 19, 

1879) : 

‘‘ The worthy Johann Most, a man of the most childish 
vanity, really believes that world conditions have suffered a 
vast transformation because this same Most is now housed in 
London instead of in Germany. The man is not without talent, 
but he kills his talent by too much writing. Added to which he 
has no intellectual stability. Every change of wind blows him 
first in one direction and then in another like a weathercock.” 
-"Most, in his paper FreiJieit, had criticised the opportunism 
of the Zmidx Sozial-Demokrat (Bernstein, Hochberg, etc.) and 
the leaders of the German Social-Democratic Party. In 
the same letter to Sorge, Marx says that while Bernstein, 
Hochberg and Schramm criticise Most’s paper for being “ too 
revolutionary,” he and Engels “reproach him because it 
{Freiheit) has no revolutionary content but only revolutionaiy phrase^ 
ology. We reproach him, not for criticising the German Party 
leaders, but firstly for making a public row instead of conveying Im 
opinions to them, as we do, in writing, Le., in letters i and 
secondly because lie only uses this as an excuse for making him- 
self important and putting the idiotic secret conspiratorial plans of 
Messrs. Weber Junior and Kaufmarm into circulation.” (Compare 
Letter 165.) 
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163. Marx to Engels 

[London] 18 July, 1877. 

It would certainly be very pleasant if a really scientific 
socialist journal were to be published. It would provide an 
opportunity for criticisms or counter-criticisms in which we 
could discuss theoretical points, expose the utter ignorance 
of professors and lecturers and at the same time enlighten the 
minds of the general public — ^working class or bourgeois. 
But Wiede^s periodical cannot possible be anything but sham- 
scientific ; the same half-educated Knoten^ and dilettante 
literary men who make the Neue Welt^ Vorwarts^ etc., unsafe, 
necessarily form the majority of his collaborators. Ruthlessness 
—the first condition of all criticism — ^is impossible in such com- 
pany ; besides which constant attention has to be paid to 
making things easily comprehensible, Le,y exposition for the 
ignorant. Imagine a journal of chemistry where the readers’ 
ignorance of chemistry is constantly assumed as the fundamental 
presupposition. And apart from all that, the way the people 
who are necessarily Wiede’s collaborators have behaved in the 
Dtihring incident imposes the precaution of keeping oneself 
as separate from these gentlemen as political party conditions 
allow. Their motto seems to be : Whoever criticises his 
opponent by abusing him is a man of feeling, but whoever^ 
defames his opponent by genuine criticism is an unworthy 
character. 


f A plan had been made to start a theoretical journal for the 
Party. Liebknecht warned Marx and Engels against Wiede, 
whose scheme for a journal was a private affair ; the official 
scientific organ of the Party was only to be the Z^kunft \Future\ 
which would be published in Berlin. (See Letter 164.) 

Wiede, Franz (born 1857). Bourgeois journalist, a Swede 
by origin, lecturer at Geneva University. His social reformist 
periodical {Neue Gesellschaft) \New Society] in 

Zurich 1877-79. 

* Sec 
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164. Marx TO Engels 

[London] i August, 1877. " 

A few days ago the cheery little hunchback Wedde turned 
up— only to disappear again to Germany shortly after. He 
had a pressing commission from Geib to enlist you and me for 
the Z^kunfL I made no secret to him whatever of our intentions 
of abstaining, to his great sorrow, and of our reasons for this, 
and explained to him at the same time that when our time 
allows or circumstances demand that we should again come 
forward as propagandists, we, as internationalists, are in no wise 
bound or pledged to attach ourselves to Germany, the beloved 
Fatherland. 

In Hamburg he had seen Dr. Hochberg and ditto Wiede ; 
the latter, he said, was rather tinged with Berlin superficiality and 
arrogance, but he liked Hochberg, who, however, was still 
suffering badly from modern mythology.” For when the little 
chap (Wedde) was in London for the first time I used the 
expression modern mythology ” as a designation for the 
goddesses of ‘^Justice, Freedom, Equality, etc.” who were now 
all the rage again ; this made a deep impression on him, as he 
has himself done much in the service of these higher beings. 
He thought Hdchberg rather Duhringised — ^and Wedde has a 
sharper nose than liebknecht. 


^ Wedde, Johannes (1843-180). Social-Democrat, one of the 
founders of the Social-Democratic Biirgerzeitung (1881) 

and Hamhurger Echo (1887). Expelled from Hamburg in 1887. 

Geib, August (1842-79). German Social-Democrat, trade 
union leader, one of the initiators and the chairman of the 
Eisenach Congress in 1869, Party treasurer from 1872. Mem- 
ber of the Reichstag 1874-76. In 1879 he strongly opposed the 
illegal organisation of the Party. 

Hochberg, Karl (1853-85). Bourgeois author. Son of a 
merchant. Philanthropist who attached himself to the German 
Social-Democrats in the second half of the ’seventi^. He put 
material assistance at the disposal of the Party and tried to draw 
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the movement into the path of reformism. He published a series 
of journals {Z^kunft 1877-78 ; Jahrbuchr fur Sozklwissenschaft 
und Sozialpolitik 1879-82 ; Staatswirtschaftliche Abhmdkmgm 
1879-82) . At the beginning of the period of the Anti-Socialist 
Laws he organised around himself in Zurich a group of Social- 
Democratic literary men (Bernstein, Schramm, Kautsky, etc.) ; 
he also tried to get into touch with Engels whom he’ visited 
unexpectedly in London. Engels writing of this to J. Ph, 
Becker on September 15, 1879, says : “ The poor lad, at bottom 
a good fellow, but terribly naive^ wds thunderstruck when I 
explained to him that we could never think of lowering the 
proletarian banner which we have held aloft for nearly forty 
years, and were equally far from agreeing with the general 
petty-bourgeois day-dream of fraternisation which we have 
now been fighting against for nearly forty years too.” (See also 
Letters 166, 170.) 

165. Marx TO SoRGE 

27 September, 1877. 

This crisis* is a new turning point in European history. Russia 
has long been standing on the threshold of an upheaval, all the 
elements of it are prepared — have studied conditions there 
from the original Russian sources, unofficial and official (the 
latter only available to a few people but got for me through^ 
firiends in Petersburg). The gallant Turks have hastened the 
explosion by years with the thrashing they have inflicted, not 
only upon the Russian army and Russian finances, but in a 
highly personal and individual manner on the dynasty comr 
manding the army (the Tsar, the heir to the throne and six 
other Romanovs). The upheaval will begin secundum artem 
[according to the rules of the art] with some playing at constitu- 
tionalism and then there will be a fine row. If Mother Nature is 
not particularly unfavourable towards us we shall still live to 
see the fun ! The stupid nonsense which the Russian students 
are perpetrating is only a symptom, worthless in itself. But 
it is a symptom. All sections of Russian society are in complete 
disintegration economically, morally and intellectually. 

♦ The Rtisso-Turkish war and Near Eastern crisis. 
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revolution will begin in the East, hitherto 
the unbroken bulwark and reserve army of coimter-revolution* 
Herr Bismarck was pleased to see the thrashing, but it ought 
not to have gone so far. Russia too much weakened could not 
hold Austria in check again as she did in the Franco-Prussian 
War ! And if it were even to come to revolution there, where 
would the last guarantee of the Hohenzollern dynasty be ? 

For the moment everything depends on the Poles (in the 
Kingdom of Poland) lying low. If only there are no risings 
there at the moment ! Bismarck would at once intervene and 
Russian chauvinism would once more side with the Tsar. 
If on the other hand the Poles wait quietly till there is a con- 
flagration in Petersburg and Moscow, and Bismarck then inter- 
venes as a saviour, Prussia will find its — Mexico ! 

I have rammed this home again and again to any Poles I 
am in contact with who can influence their fellow-countrymen. 

Compared with the crisis in the East, the French rrmV is quite 
a secondary event. Still it is to be hoped that the bourgeois 
republic will be victorious or else the old game will begin 
all over again, and a nation can repeat the same stupidities 
once too often. 


With the reforms of the ^sixties, which gave greater freedom 
to the development of capitalist conditions in Russia, class 
contradictions became intensified ; the tsarist government 
tried to restrain the growth of revolutionary tendencies by the 
diversion of a war with Turkey — ^a method which it repeatedly 
employed later on {e.g.^ 1914)- After a gallant defence the 
Turks were defeated, but Russia could not make use of her 
victory because England threatened her with war if she 
annexed Constantinople. At the instigation of England a Con- 
ference of the various Powers was summoned in Berlin, its task 
being to reduce the advantages gained by Russia through her 
victory. 

In France the monarchist President of the Republic, Mac- 
Mahon, attempted in 1877 prepare for a restoradon of the 
monarchy and dissolved Parliament. At the elections in Octo- 
ber, however, the victory was gained by a republican majority. 
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166. Marx TO SoRGE 

London, 19 October, 1877. 

A rotten spirit is making itself felt in our Party in Germany, 
not so much among the masses as among the leaders (upper 
class and workers 

The compromise with the Lassalleans has led to compromise 
with other half-way elements too ; in Berlin Most) with 
Duhring and his admirers but also with a whole gang of 
half-mature students and super- wise doctors who want to give 
socialism a '' higher ideal ” orientation, that is to say, to replace 
its materialistic basis (which demands serious objective study 
from anyone who tries to use it) by modern mythology with its 
goddesses of Justice, Freedom, Equality and Fraternity. Dr. 
Hdchberg, who publishes the Z^kunft [Future] is a representa- 
tive of this tendency and has '' bought himself in ” to the party 
— ^with the noblest ” intentions, I assume, but I do not give 
a damn for “ intentions.” Anything more miserable than his 
programme of the “ future ” has seldom seen the ligjit of day 
with more '' modest ” '' presumption.” 

The workers themselves when, like Mr. Most and Go. they 
give up work and become professional literary men^ always set 
some theoretical mischief going and are always ready to attach 
themselves to muddleheads from the alleged “ learned ” 
caste. Utopian socialism especially, which for tens of years we 
have been clearing out of the German workers’ heads with 
so much toil and labour — ^their freedom from it making them 
theoretically, and therefore also practically, superior to the 
French and English — ^utopian socialism, playing with fancy 
pictures of the future structure of society, is now raging in a 
much more futile form, as compared not only with the 
great French and English Utopians, but with— Weitling. 
Naturally utopianism, which before the time of materialistic- 
critical socialism concealed the germs of the latter within itself, 
coming now after the event can only be silly — ^silly, stale and 
basically reactionary. 
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fWEiTLiNG, Wilhelm (1808-71). The first German sc^alist 
writer to come from the proletariat, a tailor by trade. After 
his years as a travelling journeyman in Germany (1828-35), 
he went to Paris and there became a member of the League of 4 m 
Just^ by which he was commissioned to write his pampUet, 
Humanity y As It Is and As It Should Be (1838). His chief work. 
Guarantees of Harmony and Freedomy appeared in 1842. Weitling 
stands midway between utopian and proletarian socialism. He 
belonged to the oppressed class and tmderstood the necessity 
for straggle, but he couldnot free himselffirom his utopian views. 
His theory is an attempt to combine the theory of the Utopians 
with the revolutionary struggle of the working class. But his 
point of view remained that of the petty bourgeois. The basis of 
histheoryisthepetty-bourgeoisdemandfbrequality. Hecriticised 
bourgeois conditions from a moral point of view. In his under- 
standing of history he was inferior to Saint Simon and Fourier. 

In August 1844 Marx wrotb in his article, Kritische Randglossen 
[Critical Motes'] {Marx-Engels Gesamtausgahe Abteilung, I, Bd. 3, 
S, 18) ; As to the degree of education or the capacity for 
education of the German workers in general, I would recall 
Weitlinfs brilliant writings, which often surpass even Proudhon 
where theory is concerned, greatly inferior tibough they are in 
presentation. Where can the bourgeoisie — ^including their 
philosophers and learned writers — ^point to a work relating to 
the emancipation of the bourgeoisie — political emancipa- 
tion — ^similar to Weitling’s Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom ? 
Compare the sober, timid mediocrity of German political 
literature with this unmeasured and brilliant literary dehut of the 
German workers : compare these giant infant boots of the pro- 
letariat with the dwarfish outworn political boots of the German 
bourgeoisie, and one is bound to prophesy an athlete'' s stature 
for this German Aschenbrodel [CindereUd], It must be admitted 
that the German proletariat is the theoretician of the 
European proletariat, as the English proletariat is its national 
economist and the French proletariat its politician. It must 
be admitted that Germany possesses a classic mission for the 
social revolution in the same degree as she is incapable of a 
political one. ... A philosophical nation can only find its 
corresponding practice in socialism and can therefore only 
find the active element of its emancipation in the proletariat^ 
[See Note to Letter i.] 
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167. Marx to the Editor of the Otyecestvennije 
IMotes on the Fatherland']'^ 

(End of 1877), 

The author t of the article JTczr/ Marx Before the Tribunal of 
M. Shukovsky is evidently a clever man and if, in my account 
of primitive accumulation, he had found a single passage to 
support his conclusions he would have quoted it. In the absence 
of any such passage he finds himself obliged to seize upon an 
hors d^oeuvre^ a sort of polemic against a Russian literary 
man:^/’ published in the postscript of the first German edition 
of Capital, What is my complaint against this writer there ? 
That he discovered the Russian commune not in Russia but in 
the book written by Haxthausen, Prussian Counsellor of State, 
and that in his hands the Russian commune only serves as an 
argument to prove that rotten old Europe will be regenerated 
by the victory of pan-Slavism. My estimate of this writer may 
be right or it maybe wrong, but it cannot in any case furnish 
a clue to my views regarding the efforts of Russians to find a 
path of development for their country which will be different 
from that which Western Europe pursued and still pursues,’’ 
etc.§ 

In the postcript to the second German edition of Capital— 
which the author of the article on M. Shukovsky knows, 
because he quotes it — ^I speak of a great Russian critic and 
man of learning”* * with the high consideration he deserves. In 
his remarkable articles this writer has dealt with the question 
whether, as her liberal economists maintain, Russia must 
begin by destroying la commune rurale (the village commune) in 
order to pass to the capitalist regime, or whether, on the con- 
trary, she can without experiencing the tortures of this regime 
appropriate all its fruits by developing ses propres donnees 
historiques [the particular historic conditions already given her]. 
He pronounces in favour of this latter solution. And my 

* This letter was written in French. 

t N. K. Michailovski, leading theoretician of the revolutionary petty-bourgeois 
socialist party of the Narodniki, 

4':: Herzen. ' 

§ Quoted in Russian. 

** Chernyshevsky. 
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honourable critic would have had at least as much reason for 
inferring from my consideration for this “ great Russian critic 
and man of learning ” that I shared his views on the question, 
as for concluding from my polemic against the “ literary mail » 
and Pan-Slavist that I rejected them. 

To conclude, as I am not fond of leaving “ something to 
be guessed,” I will come straight to the point. In order that I 
might be qualified to estimate the economic development in 
Russia to-day, I learnt Russian and then for many years studied 
the official publications and others bearing on this subject. I 
have arrived at this conclusion : If Russia continues to pursue 
the path she has followed since 1861, she will lose the finest 
chance* ever offered by history to a nation, in order to undergo 
all the fatal vicissitudes of the capitalist regime. 

The chapter on primitive accumulation does not pretend 
to do more than trace the path by which, in Western Europe, 
the capitalist order of economy emerged from the womb of the 
feudal order of economy. It therefore describes the historic 
movement which by divorcing the producers from their means 
of production converts them into wage earners (proletarians in 
the modem sense of the word) while it converts into capitalists 
those who hold the means of production in possession. In that 
history, “all revolutions are epoch-making which serve as levers 
fortheadvaneementof the capitalist class m course of formation ; 
above all those which, after stripping great masses of men of 
their traditional means of production and subsistence, suddenly 
fling them on to the labour market. But the basis of this whole 
development is the expropriation of the cultivators. 

" T^ has not yet been radically accomplished except in 
England. . . . but till the countries of Western Europe are 
going through the same movement,” etc. {Capital, French 
Edition, 1879, p. 315). At the end of the chapter the historic 
tendency of production is summed up thus: That it itself 
begets its own negation with the inexorability which governs 
the metamorphoses of nature ; that it has itself created the 
elements of a new economic order, by giving the greatest 
impulse at once to the productive forces of social labour and 

* Le, Hic finest chance of escaping capitalist development. [Ed. Eng. ed,] 
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to the integral development of every individual producer ; 
that capitalist property, resting as it actually does already on a 
form of collective production, cannot do other than transform 
itself into social property. At this point I have not furnished 
any proof, for the good reason that this statement is itself 
nothing else than the short summary of long developments 
previously given in the chapters on capitalist production. 

Now what application to Russia can my critic make of this 
historical sketch ? Only this : If Russia is tending to become 
a capitalist nation after the example of the Western European 
countries, and during the last years she has been taking 
a lot of trouble in this direction — she will not succeed without 
having first transformed a good part of her peasants into 
proletarians ; and after that, once taken to the bosom of the 
capitalist regime, she will experience its pitiless laws like other 
profane peoples. That is all. But that is not enough for my 
critic. He feels himself obliged to metamorphose my historical 
sketch of the genesis of capitalism in Western Europe into an 
historico-philosophic theory of the marche genirale [general 
path] imposed by fate upon every people, whatever the historic 
circumstances in which it finds itself, in order that it may 
ultimately arrive at the form of economy which will ensure, 
together with the greatest expansion of the productive powers 
of social labour, the most complete development of man. But 
I beg his pardon. (He is both honouring and shaming me too 
much.) Let US take an example. 

In several parts of Capital I allude to the fate which overtook 
the plebeians of ancient Rome. They were originally free 
peasants, each cultivating his own piece of land on his own 
account. In the course of Roman history they were expropria- 
ted. The same movement which divorced them from their 
means of production and subsistence involved the formation 
not only of big landed property but also of big money capital. 
And so one fine morning there were to be found on the one 
hand free men, stripped of everything except their labour 
power, and on the other, in order to exploit this labour, those 
who held all the acquired wealth in possession. What hap- 
pened ? The Roman proletarians became, not wage labourers 
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but a mol of do-nothings more abject than the former “ poor 
whites” in the southern country of the United States, and 
alongside of them there developed a mode of production which 
was not capitalist but dependent upon slavery. Thus events 
strikingly analogous but taking place in different historic 
surroundings led to totally different results. By studying each 
of these forms of evolution separately and then comparing 
them one can easily find the clue to this phenomenon, but 
one will never arrive there by the universal passport of a general 
historico-philosophical theory, the supreme virtue of which 
consists in being super-historical. 


fOn the Russian village commune Marx and Engels wrote in 
the preface to the Russian edition of The Communist Manifesto 
on January 21, 1882 : “The question is now whether the 
Russian village commune— a form of primitive collective com- 
munal property which has indeed already been to a large extent 
destroyed— can pass immediately into the highest communist 
form of landed property or whether, on the contrary, it must go 
through from the beginning the same process of disintegration as 
that which has determined the historical development of the 
West. The only possible answer to this question to-day is as 
follows : If the Russian revolution becomes the signal for the 
workers’ revolution in the West, so that the one supplements the 
other, then the present form of land ownership in Russia may be 
the starting-point of an historical devdopment.” (See letter 
226.) 

168. Marx TO W. Liebknecht 

[London] ii February, 1878. 

The Russians have achieved one good thing; they have 
exploded England’s “ great Liberal Party ” and made it 
incapable of governing for a long time to come, whilst the 
trouble of committing suicide has been ofiicially accomplished 
for the Tory Party through the traitors Derby and Salisbury 
(the latter the real driving force of Russia in the Cabinet) . 

The English working class had been gradually more and 
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more deeply demoralised by the period of corruption since 
1848 and had at last got to the point when they were nothing 
more than the tail of the great Liberal Party, i.e., henchmen 
of the capitalists. Their direction had gone completely over 
into the hands of the corrupt trade union leaders and pro- 
fessional agitators. These fellows shouted and howled behind 
Gladstone, Bright, Mundella, Morley and the whole gang of 
factory owners etc., in tnajorem gloriatn [to the greater glory] 
of the Tsar as emancipator of nations, while they never raised 
a finger for their own brothers in South Wales, condemned to 
die of starvation by the mineowners.* Wretches ! To crown 
the whole affair worthily, in the last divisions in the House of 
Commons (on February 7 and 8, when the majority of the 
great dignitories of the “ great Liberal Party’' — ^Forster, 
Lowe, Harcourt, Goschen, Harrington and even [on Feb. 7] 
the great John Bright himself— left their army in the lurch 
and bolted away from the division in order not to compromise 
themselves too much altogether by voting) — ^the only workers' 
representatives in the House of Commons and moreover, horribUe 
dictu [horrible to relate] dditcX representatives of the miners y and 
themselves originally miners — ^Burt and the miserable Mac- 
donald — ^votedwith the rump of the ‘‘great Liberal Party,” 
the enthusiasts for the Tsar. 

But the rapid development of Russia’s plans suddenly broke 
the spell and shattered the “ mechanical agitation” (five- 
pound notes were the main springs of the machinery) ; at the 
moment it would be physically dangerous^' iox Mottershead, 
Howell, John Hales, Shipton, Osborne and the whole gang 
to let their voices be heard in a public meeting of workers ; 
even their “ corner and ticket meetings ” are forcibly broken 
up and dispersed by the masses. 


^On February 7 and 8 the debate took place in the House of 
Commons on the vote of supplementary credits for the govern- 

♦ Marx is referring to the suffering and starvation among the miners in South 
Wales, ^herc, imderthe influence of the economic crisis,unemployment had reached 
enormous proportions. In January 1878 only 20 out of 500 pits were working in 
Monmouth and Griamorganshire. 
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ment in case of England’s intervention in the Russo-Turkish 
war. The leaders of the Liberal Party, with Forster and Bright 
at their head, formerly bitter opponents of the voting of credits 
and in general of any action directed against Russia, altered 
their tactics and abstained from voting in the final division, 
which gave the Conservative Cabinet a considerable majority 
(32810124). 

[For the Russian war, see also Note to Letter 165. In the 
final stages of the war against Turkey, in which the Tsar posed 
as the “ emancipator ” of the Southern Slav nations in the 
Balkans, Russia had completely gained the upper hand, and 
on Jan. 20 the Russian vanguard had entered Adrianople. 
The British imperialists were determined to prevent Russia 
from taking Constantinople or firom making a separate peace 
with Turkey. At the date on which Marx was writing the 
Mediterranean fleet was waiting in Besika Bay and Turkey 
had appealed to Britain for intervention. Marx’s consistent 
policy was that the defeat of Russian Tsarism, the bulwark of 
reaction in Europe, must always be put first, he was therefore 
in favour of a Turkish victory. “ A Russian defeat would have 
greatly hastened the social revolution in Russia, for which the - 
elements exist on a mass scale, and with it the revolution through- 
out Europe” (To Liebknecht, 4 Feb. 1878). Ed. Eng. ed.^ 

Thomas Burt (1857-1922) and Alexander Macdonald 
(1821-81), the first working-class members of the House_ of 
Commons, had been elected in 1874. Both were leading 
officials of the National Union of Miners, of which Macdonald 
had been the chief founder (1863), remaining its President 
until his death. Burt (Northumberland Miners’ Mutual 
Confident Society) became Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (1892-95) under the Liberal Government and 
was long known as the “father of the House of Commons.” 
Macdonald was a leading member of the “Junta,” a promoter 
of the “ new model ” and of the use of the trade union machine 
for parliamentary agitation. \Ed. Eng. ed.^ 

Mottershead, Thomas. Former member of the General 
Cotmcil of the International. Joined the opposition in the 
“ British Federation ” 1872. See Note on the Irish Debate, 
p. 276. [Ed. Eng. ed.'] 

Howell, George (1833- ) . Operative Bricklayers Society, 
Secretary of the London Trades Coimcil, 1861, and of the 
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Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.G. 1872-75. One of the 
14 “ independent ” Labour candidates returned with Keir 
Hardie in the elections of 1892. Author of many works on 
trade union history. [Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 

^ALES, John. Member of the General Council of the Inter- 
natjfonal and Secretary in 1871 during the final period. After 
the Hague Congress (1872) formed one of the opposition in the 
“ British Federation,” which refused to accept the decisions 
of the Congress. [Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 

Shipton, George. Associated with the “Junta,” Secretary 
of the London Trades Council. Editor of the Labour Standard 
(1881-82). See Note to Letter 188 for Engels’ dealings with 
Mm. [Ed. Eng. ed.^ 


169. Marx to Danielson* 

[London] April 10, 1879. 

In regard to your most remarkable letter I shall confine 
myself to a few observations. 

The railways sprang up first as the couronnement de Voeuvre^ 
in those countries where modern industry was most developed, 
England, United States, Belgium, France, etc. ! call them 
the “ couronnement de V oeuvre ” not only in the sense that they 
were at last (together with steamsMps for oceanic inter- 
course and the telegraphs) the means of communication adequate 
to the modern means of production, but also in so far as they 
were the basis of immense joint stock companies, forming at 
the same time a new starting point for all other sorts of joint stock 
companies, to commence by banking companies. They gave 
in one word, an impetus never before suspected to the con- 
centration of capital, and also to the accelerated and immensely 
enlarged cosmopolitan activity of loanable capital, thus embracing the 
whole world in a network of financial swindling and mutual in- 
debtedness, the capitalist form of “ international ” brotherhood. 

On the other hand, the appearance of the railway system in 
the leading countries of capitalism allowed, and even forced, 

* This letter was written in English. 

I Crowning work. 
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states wiiere capitalism was confined to a few summits of society, 
to suddenly create and enlarge their capitalistic superstructure 
in dimensions altogether disproportionate to the bulk of the 
social body, carrying on the great work of production in the 
traditional modes. There is, therefore, not the least doubt 
that in those states the railway creation has accelerated the 
social and political disintegration, as in the more advanced 
states it hastened the final development and therefore the 
final change, of capitalistic production. In all states, except 
England, the governments enriched and fostered the railway 
companies at the expense of the Public Exchequer. In the 
Uruted States, to their profit, great part of the public land 
they received as a present, not only the land necessary for the 
construction of the lines but many miles of land along both 
sides the lines, covered with forests, etc. They become so the 
greatest landlords, the small immigrating farmers preferring 
of course land so situated as to ensure their produce ready 
means of transport. 

The system inaugurated in France by Louis Philippe, of 
handing over the railways to a small band of financial aris- 
tocrats, endowing them with long terms of possession, guaran- 
teeing the interest out of the public pocket, etc., etc., was 
pushed to the utmost limit by Louis Bonaparte, whose regime, 
in fact, was essentially based upon the traffick in railway 
concessions, to some of which he was so kind as to make presents 
of canals, etc. 

And in Austria and Italy above all, the railways were a new 
source* of unbearable state indebtedness and grinding of the 
masses. 

Generally the rail\feys gave of course an immense impulse 
to the development of foreign commerce, but the commerce 
in countries which export principally raw produce increased 
the misery of the masses. Not only that the new indebtedness, 
contracted by the government on account of the railways, 
increased the hulk of imposts weighing upon them, but from the 
moment every local production could be converted into cosmo- 
politan gold, many articles formerly cheap, because invendible 

* “M.S, coiirec.” 
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to a great degree, such as fruit, wine, fish, deer, etc., became 
dear and were withdrawn from the consumption of the people, 
while on the other hand, the production itself, I mean the special 
sort of produce, was changed according to its greater or minor 
suitableness for exportation, while formerly it was principally 
adapted to its consumption in loco. Thus, for instance, in 
Schleswig-Holstein agricultural land was converted into 
pasture, because the export of cattle was more profitable, but 
at the same time the agricultural population was driven away. 
All the changes very useful indeed for the great landed pro- 
prietor, the usurer, the merchant, the railways, the bankers and 
so forth, but very dismal for the real producer ! 

It is, to conclude by this my letter (since the time for putting 
it to post draws nearer and nearer), impossible to find real 
analogies between the United States and Russia. In the former 
the expenses of the government diminish daily and its public 
debt is quickly and yearly reduced ; in the latter public bank- 
ruptcy is a goal more and more appearing to become unavoid- 
able. The former has freed itself (although in a most infamous 
way, for the advantage of the creditors and at the expense of the 
menu peuple*) of its paper money, the latter has no more 
flourishing fabric than that of paper money. In the former the 
concentration of capital and the gradual expropriation of the 
masses is not only the vehicle, but also the natural offspring 
(though artificially accelerated by the civil war) of an unpre- 
cedented rapid industrial development, agricultural progress, 
etc. ; the latter reminds you rather of the time of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV, where the financial, commercial, industrial super- 
structure, or rather the facades of the social edifices, looked 
(although they had a much more solid foundation than in 
Russia) like a satyre upon the stagnant state of the buUc of 
production (the agricultural one) and the famine of the pro- 
ducers. The United States have at present overtaken En^and 
in the rapidity of economical progress, though they lagf 
still behind in the extent of acquired wealth; but at the same 
time the masses are quicker, and have greater political means 

^ Small people. 

t M.S. Lack. 
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m their hands, to resent the form of a progress accomplished 
at their expense. I need not prolong antitheses. 

A pTopos, Which do you consider the best Russian work on 
credit and banking? 


^fDANiELSON (Nicolai-on) Nikolai Franzevigh { 1844-1918). 
Russian economist, Narodnik ; translator of Capital ; he com- 
pleted the translation begun by G. A. Lopatin of the first 
volume, which was publ^hed in 1872. In this connection 
Danielson entered into correspondence with Marx. Danielson 
was one of the chief theoreticians of the Narodniki, who con- 
tested the necessity and possibility of the development of 
capitalism in Russia. In the first years of his activity Lenin con- 
ducted a sharp struggle against these false theories and against 
Danielson as their chief defender. In his first work. What the 
^Friends of the People^ Are and How they Fight against the Social^ 
Democrats^ Lenin writes of Danielson : “ Nicolai-on^s funda^ 
mental error is his failure to understand the class struggle, this 
necessary part of capitalism/’ . . This lack of understanding 
makes Nicolai-on into a utopian^ for a socialist by i^oring the 
class struggle in capitalist society, eo ipsa [thereby] ignores the 
whole real content of the social-political life of that society, and 
in order to realise his desires he inevitably takes refuge in the 
^ sphere of innocent dreams. This lack of understanding turns 
him into a reactionary y for the appeal to ^ society ’ and to the 
' State/ Le,y to the ideologists and politicians of the bourgeoisie, 
confuses the socialist and leads him to take the worst enemies 
of the proletariat as his allies; it only obstructs the workers’ 
struggle for emancipation instead of increasing its strength and 
clarity and the greater organisation of this struggle.” (Lenin, 
Collected WorJts, Russian edition, Vol. I, pp. 202-3.) 

With this letter compare also Ltxmi's Imperialism as the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism (Chap. VII) where the part played by rail- 
ways in the imperialist epoch of capitalism is examined. 
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170. Marx and Engels to Bebel, Liebknecht, Bragke 

AND Others. 

[London, Middle of September, 1879 (Draft).] 

(i) The negotiations with C. Hirsch. 

Liebknecht asks Hirsch if he will take over the editorship 
of the Party organ which is to be newly established in Ziirich.* 
Hirsch wants information as to the finances of the paper ; 
what funds are at its disposal and who provides them. The 
first, in order to know whether the paper will be bound to fade 
out after a few months. And then to make sure who holds 
the purse strings and with them the ultimate control over 
the line of the paper. Liebknecht’s answer to Hirsch : “ Every- 
thing all right, you will hear the rest from Ztirich ” (Lieb- 
knecht to Hirsch, July 28) does not reach him. But from Zurich 
comes a letter to Hirsch from Bernstein (July 24) in which 
Bernstein announces that “ we have been charged with the 
launching and supervision ” (of the paper). A discussion had 
taken place “ between Viereck and us ” in which it had been 
felt “ that your position, owing to the differences which you 
had with individual conrades when you were a Laterne \Lanterti\ 
man would be made rather difficult ; but I do not attach much 
weight to this objection.” Not a word about the financing. 

Hirsch replies by return on July 26, with the question as to 
the material position of the paper. What comrades have 
pledged themselves to cover the deficit ? Up to what amount 
and for how long? The question of the editor’s salary plays 
no part at all here, all Hirsch wants to know is if “ the 
means are ensured for guaranteeing the paper for at least a 
year.” 

Bernstein answers on July 31 : Any deficit will be covered 
by voluntary contributions, of which some (!) are aheady 
subscribed. To Hirsch’s remarks about the line he thought 
of giving to the paper, dealt with below, he replies with disap- 
proving remarks and instructions : “ On which the supervisory 
committee must insist all the more since it is itself in its turn under 

* The Social-Democratic Party had now become illegal in Germany by the 
operation of Bismarck^s Socialist Law (1878-90). [Ed, Eng, ed,] 
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control, responsible. On these points you will therefore 
have to come to an understanding with the supmisory cowr 
An early and if possible telegraphic reply desired. 

Thus instead of an answer to his legitimate questions Hirsch 
receives the information that he is to edit the paper under a 
supervisory committee seated in Zurich, whose views differ very 
essentially from his own and whose members are not even 
named to him ! 

Justly indignant at this treatment, Hirsch prefers to come 
to an understanding with the Leipzig people. His letter of 
August 2 to Liebknecht must be known to you, as Hirsch 
expressly required that you and Viereck should be informed. 
Hirsch is even willing to submit to a supervisory committee 
in Zurich, up to the point of agreeing that it should have the 
right to make written observations to the editor and to appeal 
to the decision of the Leipzig control committee. 

In the meantime Liebknecht writes on July 28 to Hirsch : 
** Of course^ the undertaking is financed, as the whole Party -f- 
(including) Hochberg stands behind it. But I am not troubling 
myself about details.” 

Liebknecht’s next letter again contains nothing about 
the finances, but the assurance instead that the Zurich com- 
mittee is not an editorial committee at all but is only entrusted 
with the management and finances. Again on August 14 
Liebknecht writes the same to me and demands that we 
persuade Hirsch to accept. Even on August 20 you yourself 
are so little informed of the true facts of the case that you 
write to me : He (Hochberg) has no inore voice in the 
editing of the paper than any other well-known Party comradeP 

At last on August ii Hirsch gets a letter from Viereck in 
which it is admitted that ‘‘the three residing in Zurich are 
to take the foundation of the paper in hand as an editorial 
committee and with the agreement of the three Leipzig members 
to choose an editor. . . . So far as I recollect^ the decisions com- 
municated to us also stated that the (Zurich) organisation 
committee mentioned in (2) should take over the political 
as weU as tht financial responsibility in relation to the Party ! 
... From this position of affairs it seems to me to follow 
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that ... there can be no question of taking over the editorship 
without the co-operation of the three domiciled in Zurich 
who have been commissioned by the Party to start the paper.” 
Here at last Hirsch had at lesist something definite, if only regard- 
ing the relation of the editor to the Zurich people. They are an 
editorial committee ; they also have the political responsibility ; 
without their co-operation no one can take over the editorship. 
In short, an indication is simply given to Hirsch that he should 
come to an understanding with the three people in Zurich 
whose names are still not given him. 

To copiplete the confusion, however, Liebknecht writes a 
postscript to Viereck’s letter : “ S[inger] firom B[erlin] has 
just been here and reported : the supervisory committee in 
Zurich is not, as Viereck thinks, an editorial committee but 
essentially a management committee financially responsible to 
the Party, i.e., to us, for the paper ; naturally it is also the 
right and the duty of its members to discuss the editing with 
you (a right and a duty which belong, incidentally, to ev&iy 
Party member) : they have not the authority to act as your 
guardians.^' 

The three Zurich and the one Leipzig committee- members — 
the ordy one present at the negotiations— insist that Hirsch 
shall be vmder the official control of the Zurich people. A 
second Leipzig member directly denies this. And Hirsch is 
expected to come to a decision befofe the gentlemen are agreed 
among themselves ? That Hirsch had the right to be informed 
of the decisions come to, which contained the conditions he was 
expected to submit to, was thought of all the less because it 
never once seems to have occurred to the Leipzigers to get 
authentic information themselves about these decisions. How 
else could the above contradiction have been possible? 

If the Leipzigers cannot agree as to the powers conferred 
upon the Zurichers, the ZUrichers themselves are perfectly 
clear about them. 

Schramm to Hirsch, August 14 : “ If you had not written 
at the time that you would do just the same in a similar case 
(to the Kayser case) and thus indicated the prospect of a 
similar style of writing,- we should not waste a word over it. 
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But in view of your declaration we must reserve to ourselves 
the right of having a decisive vote in the acceptance of articles 
for the new paper.” 

The letter to Bernstein in which Hirsch is stated to have 
said this was dated July 26, that is to say long after the con- 
ference in Zurich at which the plenary powers of the three 
Ztirichers were established. But the Ziirichers are already 
revelling so much in the sense of their absolute bureaucratic 
power that in answer to this later letter of Hirsch they already 
claim further authority to decide upon the acceptance of articles. 
The editorial committee is already a censorship committee. 

It was not until Hochberg came to Paris that Hirsch learned 
from him the names of the members of the two committees. If 
therefore the negotiations with Hirsch fell through, what was 
the reason ? 

(a) The obstinate refusal both of the Leipzig and the Zurich 
people to give him any concrete information as to the financial 
basis of the paper and therefore as to the possibility of maintain- 
ing the paper in existence, if only for a year. He first learnt the 
amount of the sum subscribed from me here (after your com- 
munication to me). It was therefore hardly possible to draw 
any other conclusion from the information already given (the 
Party -b Hochberg) than that the paper was either already 
mainly financed by Hochberg or else would soon be completely 

* dependent on his subsidies. And this latter possibility is still 
far from being excluded. The sum of 800 marks (£4^)5 ^ ^ 
am reading coirrectly, is exactly the same as the Association here 
had to contribute to Freiheit in the fast half year. 

(b) The repeated assurances of Liebknecht, since proved 
totally false, that the ZUrichers were to have no official control 
of the editing at all and the comedy of errors which arose from 
this. 

(c) The certainty finally attained that the Zurichers were 
not only to control, but themselves to censor the editing and 
that the part allotted to Hirsch was that of a dummy. 

When he thereupon refused the offer one can only say he 
was right. The Leipzig committee, as we heard from Hoch- 
ber^, has been further strengthened by the addition of two 
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members who do not live there ; so it can only intervene rapidly 
if the three Leipzigers are unanimous. This completely 
transfers the real centre of gravity to Zurich, and in the long 
run Edrsch would no more have been able to work with the 
people there than would any other editor of really proletarian 
and revolutionary views. On this later. 


(2) The proposed line of the paper. 

Bernstein has already informed Hirsch on July 24 that the 
differences he had had as a Laterne man with individual com- 
rades would make his position difficult. 

Hirsch replies that in his opinion the general line of the paper 
must be the same as that of the Laterne, i.e., one which avoids 
prosecution in Switzerland and does not cause urmecessary 
alarm in Germany. He asks who the comrades are and con- 
tinues : “I only know one, and I can promise you that in a 
simil ar case of breach of discipline I should treat him in exactly 
the same way.” 

To which Bernstein, conscious of his new official dignity as 
censor, replies : As to the line of the paper, the view of the 
supervisory committee is in fact that the Laterne should not 
be its model ; in our opinion the paper should not be so much 
taken up with political radicalism but rather kept socialist in 
principle. Cases like the attack on Kayser, which was disap- 
proved of by every comrade without exception (!) must be 
avoided in all circumstances.” 

And so on and so on. Liebknecht calls the attack on Kayser 
“ a blunder ” and Schramm considers it so dangerous that he 
thereupon puts Hirsch under censorship. 

Hirsch again irates to Hochberg, saying that a case like 
that of Kayser “ cannot occur if an official party organ is in 
existence whose clear statements and well-intentioned indica- 
tions cannot be so brazenly thrown to the winds by a deputy.” 

Viereck, too, writes that “ a dispassionate attitude and the 
ignoring so far as possible of any differences which have 
occurred . , . are laid down ” for the new paper, it is not to be 
an “ enlarged Zaferne ” and Bernstein “ could at most be 
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reproaclied for a too moderate tendency, if that is a reproach 
at a time when we cannot after all sail under our full 
colours.’^ 

And what is this Kayser case, this unforgivable crime which 
Hirsch is supposed to have committed ? Kayser is the only one 
among the Social-Democratic deputies who spoke and voted 
in the Reichstag for protective tariffs. Hirsch accuses him of 
having committed a breach of Party discipline because Kayser : 

(1) Voted for indirect taxation, the abolition of which is 
expressly demanded in the Party programme ; 

(2) Voted supplies to Bismarck, thus breaking the jSrst 
fundamental rule of all our Party tactics : not a farthing to 
this government. 

On both points Hirsch is undeniably right. And after Kayser 
had trampled underfoot on the one hand the Party programme, 
to which the deputies are, so to speak, sworn by a Congress 
decision, and on the other hand the very first and most im- 
perative fundamental rule of Party tactics, and voted money 
to Bismarck as tharJzs for the Socialist Law^ Efirsch in our opinion 
was absolutely right to let fly at him as roughly as he did. 

We have never been able to understand why this attack on 
Kayser could have aroused such violent wrath in Germany. 
Hochberg now informs me that the fraction gave Kayser 
permission to come out as he did and that thk permission is con- 
• sidered to exonerate Kayser. 

If this is the position of affairs it is really a bit strong. In the 
first place Hirsch could know no more of this secret decision 
than the rest of the world. Then the discredit for the Party, 
which previously could be diverted on to Kayser alone, is made 
all the greater by this business, as is also the service performed 
by Hirsch in openly exposing the disgusting phraseology and 
even more disgusting vQte of Kayser to the whole world and 
thus saving the honour of the Party. Or is German Social- 
Democracy really infected by the parliamentary disease and 
does it believe that through election by the people the Holy 
Ghost is poured out upon the elected, fraction meetings are 
transformed into infallible Councils and fraction decisions into 
unassailable dogmas ? 
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It is true that a blunder has been committed, not however 
by Hirsch, but by the deputies who covered Kayser by their 
resolution. If those whose special duty it is to pay attention to 
the maintenance of Party discipline themselves break Party 
discipline so glaringly by a decision of this kind, so much the 
worse. Still worse, however, when people advance to the belief 
that it was not Kayser by his speech and vote or the other 
deputies by their resolution who violated Party discipline, but 
Hirsch, because despite the decision, which, moreover, was 
still unknown to him, he attacked Kayser. 

For the rest, it is clear that on the tariff question the Party 
took up the same confused and indecisive attitude as it had done 
hitherto on almost all economic questions which have become 
practical ones, e.g., the imperial railways. This is due to the 
fact that the Party organs, especially Foraarfj {Forwardi, instead 
of thoroughly discussing these questions have preferred to con- 
cern themselves with the construction of thefiitureorderof society. 
When, after the Socialist Law, the tariff question suddenly 
became a practical one, the most varied shades of opinion arose 
and there was not a single person on the spot who possessed the 
prerequisite for the formation of a clear and correct judgme^ : 
knowledge of the conditions of German! industry and its 
position on the world market. Among the electorate it was 
inevitable that tendencies in favour of protection should appear 
here and there and there was , a wish to take these into con- ■" 
sideration too. The only way of getting out of this confusion, 
by taking the question in a purely political way (as was done 
in the Lateme) was noF decisively adopted ; thus it was 
inevitable (hat in this debate the Party should ha.ve come out 
for the first time in a hefitating, uncertain and confused manner 
and finally, with and through Kayser, thoroughly discredited 
itself 

The attack on Kayser is now made the occasion for preaching 
to Hirsch in every key that the new paper must on no account 
copy the “ excesses ” of the Lateme and should not be so much 
taken up with political radicalism aS kept to a dispassionate 
line, socialist in principle. And this by Viereck as much as by 
Bernstein, who, just because he is too moderate, seems to the 
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former to be the right man, because one cannot after all sail 
unaer one’s full colours at present. 

But why emigrate at all, if not in order to be able to sail under 
one’s full colours ? There is nothing to prevent this abroad. 
The German Press, Assembly and Penal Laws do not exist in 
Switzerland. It is therefore not only possible but a duty to say 
things there which could not be said at home, under the 
ordinary German laws, even before the Socialist Law. For here 
we stand not only before Germany but before Europe, and it is 
a duty, so far as the laws permit of it, to state to Europe 
the methods and aims of the German Party without conceal- 
ment. Anyone who wants to bind himself by German laws in 
Switzerland would only prove that he was worthy of these 
German laws and in fact had nothing to say which was not 
permissible in Germany before the Exceptional Laws. Nor 
should any consideration be paid to the possibility that the 
editors will be temporarily cut off from a return to Germany. 
He who is not ready to risk this is not fit for such an exposed 
post of honour. 

And further. The Exceptional Laws have banned and out- 
lawed the German Party precisely because it was the only serious 
opposition party in Germany. If, in an organ published abroad, 
the Party shows its gratitude to Bismarck by giving up this rdle 
of the only serious opposition party, by coming out nice and 
* docile and accepting the kick with a dispassionate attitude, it 
only proves that it deserved the kick. Of all the German papers 
produced in emigration abroad since 1830, the Laterne is 
certainly one of the most moderate. But if even the Laterne 
was too bold — ^then the new organ can only compromise the 
Party in the eyes of its sympathisers in non-German countries. 

(3) The Manifesto of the three Zi^richers. 

In the meantime Hochberg’s Tearioo/b has reached us, con- 
taining an article ; “ The Socialist Movement in Germany in 
Retrospect,” which, as Hochberg himself tells me, has been writ- 
ten by these same three members of the Zurich Commission. Here 
we have theft authentic criticism of the movement up till now 
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and with it their authentic programme for the line of the 
new organj in so far as this depends on them. 

Right at the beginning we read : 

The movement which Lassalle regarded as an eminently 
political one, to which he summoned not only the workers but 
all honest democrats, at the head of which were to march the 
independent representatives of science and all who were imbued 
with a true love for humanity^ was diminished under the presidency 
of Johann Baptist Schweitzer into a one-sided struggle for the 
interests of the industrial workers:'^ 

I will not examine whether or how far this is historically 
accurate. The special reproach here brought against Schweitzer 
is that he diminished Lassalleanism, which is here taken as a 
bourgeois democratic-philanthropic movement, into a one- 
sided struggle for the interests of the industrial workers, by 
deepening its chzxz,cttv a class struggle of the industrial 
workers against the bourgeoisie. He is further reproached with 
his “ rejection of bourgeois democracy.’’ And what has bour- 
geois democracy to do with the Social-Democratic Party ? 
If it consists of “ honest men” it cannot wish for admittance, 
and if it does nevertheless wish to be admitted this can only be 
in order to start a row. 

The Lassallean party “ chose to conduct itself in the most 
one-sided way as a viorkers^ party, The gentlemen who write 
that are themselves members of a Party which conducts itself in 
the most one-sided way as a workers’ Party, they are at present 
invested with offices and dignities in this Party. Here there is 
an absolute incompatibility. If they mean what they write 
they must leave the Party, or at least resign their offices and 
dignities. If they do not do so, they are admitting that they arc 
proposing to utilise their official position in order to combat the 
proletarian character of the Party. If therefore the Party leaves 
them their offices and dignities it will be betraying itself. 

In the opinion of these gentlemen, then, the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party should not be a one-sided workers’ Party but an 
all-sided Party of everyone imbued with a true lo^l^e of 
humanity.” It must prove this above all by laying aside its 
crude proletarian passions and placing itself under the guidance 
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of educated, philanthropic bourgeois in order to cultivate 
good taste'* and learn good form " (page 85). Then even the 
disreputable behaviour " of many leaders will give way to a 
thoroughly respectable ‘‘ bourgeois behaviour." (As if the 
externally disreputable behaviour of those here referred to 
were not the least they can be reproached with !) Then, too, 
^\nu7nerous adherents from the circles of the educated and propertied 
classes will make their appearance. But must first be won 
if the . , . agitation conducted is to attain tangible successes, 
German Socialism has attached too much importance to 
the winning of the masses and in so doing has neglected ener- 
getic (!) propaganda among the so-called upper strata of 
society." And then ‘‘ the Party still lacks men fitted to repre- 
sent it in the Reichstag." It is, however, ‘‘desirable and 
necessary to entrust the mandate to men who have the time and 
opportunity to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the relevant materials. The simple worker and small self- 
employed man . . . has the necessary leisure for this only in 
rare and exceptional cases." So elect bourgeois ! 

In short : the working class of itself is incapable of its own 
emancipation. For this purpose it must place itself under the 
leadership of “ educated and propertied " bourgeois who alone 
possess the “time and opportunity" to acquaint themselves 
with what is good for the workers. 

And secondly the bourgeoisie is on no account to be fought 
against but — to be by energetic propaganda. 

But if one wants to win over the upper strata of society, or 
only its well-disposed elements, one must not frighten them on 
any account. And here the three Zurichers think they have 
made a reassuring discovery : 

“ Precisely at the present time, under the pressure of the 
Socialist Law, the Party is showing that it is not inclined to pursue 
the path of violent bloody revolution but is determined ... to 
follow the path of legality, i,e,^ of reform,^^ So if the 500,000 to 
600,000 Social-Democratic voters — ^between a’ tenth and an 
eighth of the whole electorate and distributed over the whole 
width of the land^ — have the sense not to run their heads against 
a wail and to attempt a “ bloody revolution " of one against 
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ten, this proves that they diso forbid themselves to take advantage 
at any future time of a tremendous external event, a sudden 
revolutionary upsurge arising from it, or even a victory of the 
people gained in a conflict resulting firom it. If Berlin should 
ever again be so uneducated to have a March 18,* the Social 
Democrats, instead of taking part in the fight as “ riflF-raff 
with a mania for barricades ” (page 88), must rather “ follow 
the path of legality,” act pacifically, clear away the barricades 
and if necessary march with the glorious army against the rough 
uneducated one-sided masses. Or if the gentlemen assert that 
this is not what they meant, what did they mean then ? 

But still better follows. 

“ The more quiet, objective and well-considered the Party is, 
therefore, in the way it comes out with criticism of existing 
conditions and proposals for changes in them, the less possible 
will a repetition become of the present successful strategy (when 
the Socialist Law was introduced) by which the conscious 
reaction has intimidated the bourgeoisie by fear of the Red 
bogey.” (Page 88.) 

In order to relieve the bourgeoisie of the last trace of anxiety 
it must be clearly and convincingly proved to them that the 
Red bogey is really only a bogey, and does not exist. But what 
is the secret of the Red bogey if it is not the bourgeoisie’s dread 
of the inevitable life-and-death struggle between it and the 
proletariat ? Dread of the inevitable decision of the modern 
class struggle ? Do away with the class struggle and the bour- 
geoisie and all indejiendent people” will “ not be afraid to 
go hand in hand with the proletariat.” And the ones to be 
cheated will be precisely the proletariat. 

Let the Party therefore prove by its humble and repentant 
attitude that it has once and for all laid aside the “ impro- 
prieties and excesses ” which provoked the Sociahst Law. If 
it voluntarily promises that it only intends to act within the 
limits of the Socialist Law, Bismarck and the bourgeoisie will 
surely have the kindness to repeal this then superfluous law ! 

“ Let no one misunderstand us ” ; we do not want “ to give 

* March i8, 1848. The street fighting in Berlin which opened the Revolution. 
\Ed.Eng.ed.] > 
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up our Party and our programme, but think that for years hence 
we shall have enough to do if we concentrate our whole strength 
and energy upon the attainment of certain immediate aims 
which must in any case be achieved before the realisation of the 
more far-reaching ends can be thought of.” Then the bour- 
geois, petty bourgeois and workers who are “ at present 
frightened away ... by the far-reaching demands will join us 
in masses.” 

The programme is not to be given up but only postponed— to 
an indefinite period. One accepts it, though not really for one- 
self and one’s own lifetime but posthumously as an heirloom to 
be handed down to one’s children and grandchildren. In the 
meantime one devotes one’s “ whole strength and energy ” 
to all sorts of petty rubbish and the patching up of the capitalist 
order of society, in order at least to produce the appearance of 
something happening without at the same time scaring the 
bourgeoisie. There I must really praise the Communist, 
Miquel, who proved his unshakable belief in the inevitable 
overthrow of capitalist society in the course of the next few 
hundred years by heartily carrying on swindles, contributing his 
honest best to the crash of 1873 and so really doing something to 
assist the collapse of the existing order. 

Another offence against good form was also the “ exaggerated 
attacks on the company promoters,” who were after all “ only 
children of their time ” ; “ the abuse of Strousberg and similar 
people . . . would therefore have been better omitted.” Unfor- 
tunately everyone is only a “ child of his time ” and if this is a 
sufficient excuse nobody ought ever to be attacked any more, 
all controversy, all struggle on our part ceases ; we quietly 
accept all the kicks our adversaries give us because we, who 
are so wise, know that these adversaries are “ only children of 
their time ” and cannot act otherwise. Instead of repaying their 
kicks with interest we ought rather to pity these unfortunates. 

Then again the Party’s support of the Commune had the 
disadvantage, nevertheless, “that people who were otherwise 
well- disposed to us were alienated and in general the hatred of 
the bourgeoisie against us was increased.” And further, “ the 
Party is not wholly without blame for the introduction of the 
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October Law, for it had increased the hatred of the bourgeoisie 
in an unnecessary way.” 

There you have the programme of the three censors of 
Ziirich. In clarity it leaves nothing to be desired. Least of all 
to us, who are very familiar with the whole of this phraseology 
from the 1848 days. It is the representatives of the petty bour- 
geoisie who are here presenting themselves, full of anxiety that 
the proletariat, under the pressure of its revolutionary position, 
may “ go too far.” Instead of decided political opposition, 
general compromise ; instead of the struggle against the govern- 
ment and the bourgeoisie, an attempt to win and to persuade ; 
instead of defiant resistance to ill-treatment from above, a 
humble submission and a confession that the punishment was de- 
served. Historically necessary conflicts are all re-interpreted as 
misunderstandings, and aU discussion ends with the assurance that 
after all we are all agreed on the main point. The people who came 
out as bourgeois democrats in 1848 could just as well call them- 
selves social-democrats now. To them the democratic republic 
was unattainably remote, and to these people the overthrow of 
the capitalist system is equally so, and therefore has absolutely 
no significance for practical present-day politics ; one can 
mediate, compromise and philanthropise to one’s heart’s con- 
tent. It is just the same with the class struggle between pro- 
letariat and bourgeoisie. It is recognised on paper because its 
existence can no longer be denied, but in practice it is hushed 
up, diluted, attenuated. 

The Social-Democratic Party is not to be a workers’ party, is 
not to burden itself with the hatred of the bourgeoisie or of any- 
one else ; should above all conduct energetic propaganda 
among the bourgeoisie ; instead of laying stress on far-reaching 
aims which frighten the bourgeoisie and are not, after all, attain- 
able in our generation, it should rather devote its whole strength 
and energy to those small petty-bourgeois patching-up reforms 
which by providing the old order of society with new props 
may perhaps transform the ultimate catastrophe into a gradual, 
piecemeal and, so far as is possible, peaceful process of dis- 
solution. These are the same people who under the pre- 
tence of indefatigable activity not only do nothing themselves 
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but also try to prevent anything happening at all except 
chatter ; the same people whose fear of every form of action in 
1848 and 1849 obstructed the movement at every step and 
finally brought about its downfall; the same people who see a 
reaction and are then quite astonished to find themselves at 
last in a blind alley where neither resistance nor flight is pos- 
sible ; the same people who want to confine history within their 
narrow petty-bourgeois horizon and over whose heads history 
invariably proceeds to the order of the day. 

As to their socialist content this has been adequately criticised 
already in the \Communist\ Manifesto ^ chsL^ttr X, German or 
True Socialism.” When the class struggle is pushed on one side 
as a disagreeable crude ” phenomenon, nothing remains as 
a basis for socialism but '' true love of humardty ” and empty 
phraseology about ^‘justice.” 

It is an inevitable phenomenon, rooted in the course of 
development, that people from what have hitherto been the 
ruling classes should also join the militant proletariat and con- 
tribute cultural elements to it. We clearly stated this in the 
\Communist\ Manifesto. But here there are two points to* be 
noted : 

First, in order to be of use to the proletarian movement these 
people must also bring real cultural elements to it. But with 
the great majority of the German bourgeois converts that is not 
the case. Neither the Z^kunft [Future'] nor the Neue Gesellschaft 
[New Society] have contributed anything which could advance 
the movement one step further. Here there is an absolute lack 
of real cultural material, whether concrete or theoretical. In 
its place we get attempts to bring superficially adopted socialist 
ideas into harmony with the most varied theoretical standpoints 
which these gentlemen have brought with them from the 
university or elsewhere, and of which, owing to the process of 
decomposition in which the remnants of German philosophy 
are at present involved, each is more confused than the last. 
Instead of thoroughly studying the new science themselves to 
begin with, each of them preferred to trim it to fit the point of 
view he had already, made a private science of his own without 
more ado and at once came forward with the claim that he was 
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ready to teach it. Hence there are about as many points of 
view among these gentry as there are heads ; instead of pro- 
ducing clarity in a single case they have only produced des- 
perate confusion — ^fortunately almost exclusively among them- 
selves. Cultural elements whose first principle is to teach what 
they have not learnt can be very well dispensed with by the 
Party. 

Secondly. If people of this kind from other classes join the 
proletarian movement, the first condition is that they should not 
bring any remnants ‘ of bourgeois, petty-bourgeois, etc., pre- 
judices with them but should whole-heartedly adopt the pro- 
letarian point of view. But these gentlemen, as has been proved, 
are stuffed and crammed with bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
ideas. In such a petty-bourgeois country as Germany these 
ideas certainly have their own justification. But only outside 
the Social-Democratic workers’ Party. If these gentlemen form 
themselves into , a Social-Democratic Petty-Bourgeois Party 
they have a perfect right to do so ; one could then negotiate 
with them, form a hloc according to circumstances, etc. But in 
a workers’ party they are an adulterating element. If reasons 
exist for tolerating them there for the moment, it is also a duty 
only to tolerate them, to allow th6m no influence in the Party 
leadership and to remain aware that a break with them is only 
a matter of time. The time, moreover, seems to have come* 
How the Party can tolerate the authors of this /article in its 
inidst any longer is to us incomprehensible. But/ if the leader- 
ship of the Party should fall more or less into the hands of such 
people then the Party will simply be castrated and proletarian 
energy will be at an end. 

As for ourselves, in view of our whole past there is only one 
path open to us. For almost forty years we have stressed the 
class struggle as the immediate driving force of history, and in 
particular the class struggle between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat as the great lever of the modem social revolution ; 
it is therefore impossible for us to co-operate with people who 
wish to expunge this class struggle from the movement. When 
the Inte^ational was formed we expressly formulated the 
battle-cry; j, the emancipation of the working class must be 
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achieved by the working class itself. We cannot therefore 
co-operate with people who say that the workers are too un- 
educated to emancipate themselves and must first be freed from 
above by philanthropic bourgeois and petty bourgeois. If the 
new Party organ adopts a line corresponding to the views of 
these gentlemen, and is bourgeois and not proletarian, then 
nothing remains for us, much though we should regret it, but 
pubiidly to declare our opposition to it and to dissolve the 
solidarity with which we have hitherto represented the German 
Party abroad. But it is to be hoped that things will not come to 
that. 


•|Engels wrote this letter in the name of himself and Marx 
to the members of the leading group of German Social- 
Democracy. It is among the most important documents in 
which the revolutionary proletarian line of Marx and Engels is 
revealed. Here we see what a consistent struggle was conducted 
by the founders of scientific Communism against opportunism in 
the German Social-Democratic movement. Marx and Engels 
had already long been following with growing mistrust the 
increasing influence of petty-bourgeois elements in the Party 
leadership and the insufficient fight put up by the Party against 
them. The open and organised emergence of the group around 
Hochberg, in connection with the foundation of the SoziaU 
Demokrat in Zurich, caused Marx and Engels to intervene. 
Especially the publication of the Zurich Yearbook for Socialist 
Science and Politics with the article The Socialist Movement in 
Germany in Retrospect ’’ (signed with three asterisks, as the dis- 
guise of Hdchberg, Bernstein and Schramm) induced Marx and 
Engels to define their fundamental attitude to the opportunist 
danger in the German Party and to place before the Party 
leadership with the greatest sharpness the choice between a 
break with opportunism on their part or a break with the Party 
on the part of Marx and Engels. In his letter to Marx on 
September 9, 1879, Engels puts the question of the necessity for 
intervention : I shall really have to answer Bebel at last . . . 

Yearbook .. Aoitun^ enables us simply to give these 
people definitely the reasons why it is absolutely impossible for 
us to co-operate with an organ in which Hochberg has anything 
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whatever to say I think you will also be of the opinion that 

after this business we should do well to define our standpoint at 
least to the Leipzigers [the Party Executive] . If the new Party 
organ sings Hochberg’s tune it may become necessary to do this 
publicly. If you will send me the things . . . I will draft a letter 
to Bebel and send it you/’ Marx answered on September 10 
and insisted that the most decided tone should be taken towards 
Leipzig. ‘‘ Liebknecht has. no judgment. The letters prove 
what they should refute, namely, our original view that the 
thing was given away in Leipzig, while the Zurichers proceeded 
according to the conditions laid down for them. . - • I fully share 
your opinion that there is no more time to be lost in announcing 
bluntly and ruthlessly our view of the Tearbook drivel. . . . If they 
carry on in the same way with their Party organ we must 
publicly repudiate them. In these matters there is no longer any 
question of good nature/’ * 

Hirsch, Carl (1841-1 900) . German Social-Democrat, 
journalist, former Lassallean. In 1868 he edited the Demok'- 
ratisches Wochenblatt \Democraiic Weekly] with Liebknecht ; in 
1870 he was editor of the Soci^i\•‘'DtmocT^Xio Bauern and Bilrger- 
freund [The Peasants' and Citizens' Friend], During Liebknecht’s 
imprisonment in the winter of 1870-71 Hirsch replaced him as 
editor of the VolksstaaL In 1874 settled in Paris where he 
took part in the workers’ movement. After his expulsion from 
Paris he went to Belgium where he published a weekly called 
the Laterne (1878-79) in which he sharply criticised the oppor- 
tunist attitude of a section of the German SociahDemocratic 
leaders. In the ’eighties he lived in Paris. (See Letter 174.) 

Bernstein, Eduard (1847-1932). German Social Democrat, 
bank clerk. He joined the Eisenachers at the beginning of the 
’seventies. Was strongly under Dtihring’s influence 1874-78. 
In 1878 was Hochberg’s private secretary and one of the authors 
of the article RUckblicke aufdie sozialistische Bewegung in Deutschland 
[The Socialist Movement in Germany in Retrospect] one of the earliest 
documents of reformism in German Social-Democracy. In 
1880, together with Bebel, he came to London to negotiate with 
Marx and Engels, and from then onwards corresponded with 
Engels. At the end of 1880 he was made editor of tht Sozial 
DmoAmf and remained in this position until the repeal of the 
Socialist Law (1890) when the also ceased to 

appear. Under the influence and guidance of Engels he was 
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able to give the paper a revolutionary proletarian character. 
In 1888, after his expulsion from Switzerland, he transferred 
himself, with the editorship of the Sozial Demokrat^ to London* 
With Kautsky he assisted Engels in deciphering Marx’s manu- 
scripts. At the beginning of the ’nineties, influenced by English 
trade unionism and also by bourgeois economic literature, he 
began to deviate to reformism again ; after Engels’ death he 
came out with an open criticism of the foundations of Marxism 
in his Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus [Pre-requisites of Socialism] , 
1898, which became the gospel of German and international 
revisionism. In 1901, in order to strengthen the Social- 
Democratic Right wing, the imperial government allowed 
Bernstein to return to Germany. He was elected to the Reich- 
stag and took over the direction of the revisionist periodical 
Socialistische Monatsheft [Socialist Monthly]. During the imperial- 
ist war he was a social-pacifist. The influence of his theories, 
oflSicially rejected by the Party decisions of 1899 (Hanover) and 
1903 (Dresden), constantly increased among the Party and 
trade union bureaucracy and after the imperialist war became 
the official creed of German Social-Democracy. In his edition 
of the Marx-Engels Correspondence Bernstein specially omitted 
the passages in which the founders of Marxism criticised Lassalle 
and Lassalleanism. 

ViERECK, Louis (1851-1921). German Social-Democrat, 
opportunist. At the end of the ’seventies an adherent of 
Duhring. From 1880 he edited the Suddeutsche Post [South 
German P(?j/] 4 n Munich ; this was suppressed in 1884. At the 
end of the ’eighties he emigrated to America where he left the 
labour movement. During the imperialist war he was German 
chauvinist and carried on propaganda for Germany in America. 

Schramm, Karl August. German economist. Insurance 
inspector. Liberal. Took part in the Social- Democratic move- 
ment from the ’seventies onwards. Expelled from Berlin 1878. 
Came out in 1884-86 with a criticism of Marxism in which he 
represented Marx as a degenerate follower of Rodbertus and 
Lassalle. Later he withdrew from the Social-Democratic move- 
ment. 

Kayser, Max (1853-83), German Social-Democrat, active in 
the Berlin and Dresden organisations from 1871. Reichstag 
deputy from 1878, attached himself to the Right wing of the 
Social Democratic fraction and represented an opportunist 
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point of view on the tariff (1878) and steamship subsidies (1885) 
questions. 

Strousberg, Bethel-Henri (1823-88). Big German finan- 
cier who was specially active in the years of the great company 
swindles (1871-73). 


1 71. Engels to J. P. Becker 

London, i April, 1880 

Here things are just as they were in 1850 again.* The 
Workers’ Assoc, is splitting up into all sorts of parties — Most 
here, Rackow there — ^and we have trouble enough in pre- 
venting ourselves from being dragged into the whirl. It is all a 
storm in a teacup, which may in some ways have a very good 
influence on those who take part in it by contributing to their 
further education, but so far as the course of the world is con- 
cerned it is more or less indifferent whether a hundred German ' 
workers here declare themselves for one side or the other. If 
they could exercise any influence on the English — -but there is 
absolutely no question of that. Most, in his confused anxiety to do 
something, can neither keep quiet nor accomplish anything 
whatever ; the people in Germany simply will not see that 
because Most has been expelled from the country the moment for 
revolution is now here. Freiheit, by main force, is to become the 
most revolutionary paper in the world, but this is not achieved 
by just repeating the word revolution in every line. Fortunately 
it does not much matter what is in the paper or not. Th6 same 
is true of the Zurich organ, which one day preaches revolution 
and the next declares that a revolution hy force would be the greatest 
which is afiraid on the one hand of being outdone by 
Most’s big words and on the other that the workers may take its 
own big words seriously. So it is a choice between the empty 
shrieking of Freiheit and the narrow philistinism of the Sozwl 
Demokrat. 

I am afraid our firiends in Germany are mistaken about the 
kind of organisation which should be maintained under present 

* Engels is referring to the German colony in London^ this time of exiles under 
the Socialist Law. [Ed, Eng.ed„\ 
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conditions. I have nothing against the fact that the chief 
members of Parliament are taking the lead in the absence of 
any other leadership. But they can neither demand nor enforce 
the strict obedience which the old Party leadership — elected 
for this purpose — could insist upon. Least of all in the present 
circumstances, without a press, without mass meetings. The 
looser the organisation is now in appearance the stronger it 
will be in reality. But instead of this the old system is to be 
maintained, final decisions are in the hands of the party 
leadership (although there is no congress to correct it or if 
necessary to dismiss it), and anybody who attacks one of them 
is a heretic. And with it all the best of them know themselves 
that there are all sorts of incapable and in other ways not quite 
sound people among them, and they must surely be very limited 
if they do not realise that it is not they who have the command of 
their organ but Hochberg, thanks to his money-bags, and with 
him his fellow-philistines Schramm and Bernstein. In my 
opinion the oW Party, together with its former organisation, has 
come to an end. If, as is to be expected, the European movement 
soon gets going again, the great mass of the German proletariat will 
enter it and then the 500,000 men of the year 1878 will join 
the trained and educated kernel of this mass ; but then too the 
old “ strict organisation ” handed down by Lassallean tradition 
will become a brake which might hold back a cart but cannot 
be applied to an avalanche. 

Moreover these people are doing nothing but things well- 
calculated to break up the Party. First the Party is supposed 
constantly to provide for the old agitators and editors, thanks 
to which it gets saddled with a whole crowd of papers with 
nothing whatever in them beyond what can be read in every 
bourgeois gossip rag. And the workers are expected to co- 
operate, with this indefinitely ! Secondly, they come out in the 
Reichstag and the Saxon Landtag in such a tame way, for the 
most part, that they discredit themselves and the Party before 
the whole world, making positive proposals'' to the existing 
government as to how to do things better in small questions of 
detail, etc. And the workers, who have been declared outside 
the law, who are delivered over bound hand and foot to the 
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caprices of the police, are expected to regard this as proper 
representation ! Thirdly, the philistine petty-bourgeois tone 
of tht Sozial Demokrat, which they sanction. In every letter they 
tell us not on any account to believe reports of any division or 
differences of opinion having broken out in the Party, but 
everybody who comes from Germany assures one that the 
people are completely bewildered by this behaviour on the 
part of their leaders and by no means in agreement with it. 
Indeed, considering the character of our workers, which has so 
splendidly maintained itself, anything else would be impossible. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of the German movement that 
all the mistakes of the leadership are invariably made good 
again by the masses, and so it will no doubt be this time too. 


^Engels in a letter to Bernstein (October 20, 1888) makes a 
very important remark about working class parties and the 
dialectic of their development : 

“ It seems that every worker’s party, in a great country, can 
only develop itself by internal struggle, and this is based on the 
laws of dialectical development in general. The German Party 
became what it is in the struggle between the Eisenachers and 
Lassalleans, and this tussle itself played a chief part. Unity 
only became possible when the gang of ruffians whom Lassalle 
had deliberately cultivated as tools had worked themselves out, 
and there too it was accomplished with much too much haste on 
our side. In France, those people who while indeed sacrificing 
the Bakuninist theory are still carrying on theBakuninist methods 
of struggle and at the same time trying to sacrifice the class 
character of the movement to their own particular ends, must 
also first work themselves out before unity is possible again. 
To try to preach unity in such cifcumstances would be sheer 
folly. Moral sermons are useless as treatment for infantile 
diseases, which, under present-day conditions, have got to be 
gone through some time anyhow.” [Compare pages 327, 40a.] 

Becker, Johann Philipp (1809-86). German revolutionary ; 
prominent member of the First International. Leader of the 
Geneva section. He began early on to take part in the revolu- 
tionary movement, participating in the Hamburg Festival of 
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May 27, 1832, and playing a leading part in the Baden rising of 
1849. He was a typical partisan and also took part in the Italian 
revolution on the side of Garibaldi. Becker was a Communist 
whose whole soul was devoted to the workers’ movement. From 
1866 onwards he was editor of the Vorbote, the organ of the 
Geneva section of the International. After his death Engels 
wrote of Becker that “ he was one of those rare people who have 
only to follow their instinct in order always to act correctly.” 
Since he lived as an emigre and had a large family Becker 
suffered from poverty. Marx, who greatly valued Becker, wrote 
in one of his letters : “ Be assured, dear friend, that nothing is 
more painful to me than to be obliged to watch helplessly and 
passively the struggle of a man like yourself. I admire your 
tenacity, your fiery zeal and your activity. The ancients, I 
think it was .fischines, say that one should desire to acquire 
worldly goods in order to spring to the help of one’s friends in 
time of need. What deep human wisdom lies in this saying ! ” 
(See also Note to Letter 185.) 


172. Marx to Danielson* 

London, 19 February, 1881. 

I have read with the greatest interest your article, which is 
in the best sense of the word “ original.” Hence the boycotting 
— ^if you break through the webs of routine thought, you are 
always sure to be “ boycotted ” in the first instance ; it is the 
only arm of defence which in their first perplexity the routiniers 
know how to wield. I have been “ boycotted ” in Germany for 
many, many years, and am still so in England, with that little 
variation that from time to time something so absurd and 
asinine is launched against me that I would blush to take any 
public notice of it. But try on ! The next thing to do — ^in my 
opinion — ^is to take up the wonderfully increasing indebtedness 
of the landlords^ the upper-class representatives of agriculture, 
and show them how they are “ crystallised ” in the retort under 
the control of the “ new pillars of society.” 

r am very anxious to see your polemics with the “ Slovo." 
As soon as I shall sail in more quiet waters I shall enter more 

* This letter was written in English. 
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fully upon yom £squisse [sketch]. For the present I cannot omit 
one observation. The soil being exhausted and getting not the 
elements— by artificial and vegetable and animal manure, etc. 
—to supply its wants, will, jvith the changing favour of the 
seasons, of circumstances independent of human . influence- 
still continue to yield harvests of very different amounts, though, 
summing up a period of years, as for instance, firom 1870-80, 
the stagnant character of the production presents itself in the 
most striking character. Under such circumstances the favour- 
able climatic conditions pave the way to z. famine year by quickly 
consuming and setting free the mineral fertilisers still potent 
on the soil, while vice-versa, z. famine-year, and still more a series 
of bad years following it, allow the soilrinherent minerals to 
accumulate anew, and to work efficiently with returning favour 
of the climatic conditions. Such a process goes, of course, 
everywhere on, but elsewhere it is checked by the modifying 
intervention of the agriculturist himself. It becomes the only 
regulating factor where man has ceased to be a “ power ” — ^for 
want of means. 

So we have 1870 as an excellent harvest in your country, but 
that year is a climax year, and as such immediately followed by 
a very bad one ; the jtax i 8 yi, the very bad harvest, must be 
considered as the starting point for a new little cycle, till we 
come to the new climax year 1874, which is immediately 
followed by the famine year 1875 ; then the upwards movement 
begins again, ending in the still worse famine year 1880. The 
summing up of the years during the whole period proves that 
the average annual production remained the same and that the 
mere natural factors have alone produced the changes, com- 
paring the single years and the smaller cycles of years. 

I wrote you some time ago, that if the great industrial and 
commercial crisis England has passed through, went over with- 
out the culminating financial crzish at London, this exceptional 
phenomenon was only due to French money. This is now seen 
and acknowledged even by English routiniers. Thus the Statist 
(January 29, 1881) says : “ The money market has only be[en] 
so easy as it has been during the past years through an accident. 
The Bank of France in the early autumn permitted its stock of 
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gold bullion to fall from ^^30 millions to £22 millions .... Last 
autumn undoubtedly there was a very narrow escape.^^ (!) 

The English railway system rolls on the same inclined plane as the 
European Public Debt system. The ruling magnates amongst the 
different railway-nets directors contract not only — progres- 
sively — ^new loans in order to enlarge their network^ the ‘‘ ter- 
ritory,’’ where they rule as absolute monarchs, but they enlarge 
their respective networks in order to have new pretexts/or engaging 
in new loans which enable them to pay the interest due to the 
holders of obligations, preferential shares, etc., and also from 
time to time to throw a sop to the much ill-used common share- 
holders in the shape of somewhat increased dividends. This 
pleasant method must one day or another terminate in an ugly 
catastrophe. 

In the United States the railway kings have become the butt 
of attacks, not only, as before this, on the part of the farmers and 
other industrial entrepreneurs ” of the West^ but also on the part 
of the grand representative of commerce — the Mew fork Chamber 
of Commerce, The Octopodus railway king and financial 
swindler Gould has, on his side, told the New York commercial 
magnates : You now attack the railways, because you think 
them most vulnerable considering their present unpopularity ; 
but take heed : after the railways every sort of corporation (means 
in the Yankee dialect joint stock company) will have its turn ; 
then, later on, all forms of associated capital ; finally all forms 
^ of capital ; you are thus paving the way to — Communism whose 
tendencies are already more and more spreading among the 
people. M. Gould “ a le flair bonP"^ 

In India serious complications, if not a general outbreak, is 
in store for the British government. What the English take 
from them annually in the form of rent, dividends for railways 
useless to the Hindus ; pensions^for military and civil service 
men, for Afghanistan and other wars, etc., etc. — ^what they take 
from them without any equivalent and quite apart from what they 
appropriate to themselves annually within India, speaking only 
of the value of the commodities the Indians have gratuitously and 
annually to send over to England — ^it amounts to more than the 
* Monsieur Gould has a keen scent. 
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total sum of income of the sixty millions of agricultural and industrial 
labourers of India ! This is a bleeding process, with a vengeance 
The famine years are pressing each other and in dimensions till 

now not yet suspected in Europe ! There is an actual conspiracy 

going on wherein Hindus and Mussulmans co-operate the 
British government is aware that something is brewing, but 
this shallow people (I mean the governmental ^en), stoltified 
by their own parliamentary ways of talking and thinking, do 
not even desire to see clear, to realise the whole extent of the 
imminent danger ! To delude others and by deluding them to 
delude yourself— this is parliamentary wisdom in a nutshell. 
Tant mieux !* 


I '73. Marx to Domela Nieuwenhuis 

London, 22 February, 1881 

The “ question ” of the forthcoming Zurich Congress about 
which you inform me seems to me— a mistake. The thing to be 
done at any definite given moment of the future, the thing 
immediately to be done, depends of course entirely on the given 
historical conditions in which one has to act. But this question 
is in the clouds and therefore is really the statement of a phantom 
problem to which the only answer can be— the cntiasm of the 
Question itself. No equation can be solved unless the elements 
of its solution are involved in its terms. Moreover the 
embarrassments of a government which has suddenly come 
into being through a people’s victory hawe nothing specifically 
“socialist” about them. On the contrary. The victonous 
bourgeois politicians at once feel themselves embarrassed by 
their “ victory ” while the socialist can at least take action 
without any embarrassment. One thing you can at any rate 
be sure of : a socialist government does not come into power in a 
country unless conditions are so developed that it can above 
all take the necessary measures for intimidating the mass 
of the bourgeoisie sufficiently to gain time — ^the fiTSt desideratum 
{requisite ] — ^for lasting action. , 

Perhaps you will point to the Paris Commune ; but apart 

♦ So much the better. 
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from the fact that this was merely the rising of a town under 
exceptional conditionSj the majority of the Commune was in 
no sense socialist, nor could it be. With a small amount of 
sohnd common sense, however, they could have reached a 
compromise with Versailles useful to the whole mass of the 
people — ’the only thing that could be reached at the time. The 
appropriation of the Bank of France alone would have been 
enough to dissolve all the pretensions of the Versailles people in 
terror, etc., etc. 

The general demands of the French bourgeoisie laid down 
before 1789 were roughly just the same, mutatis mutandis [with 
corresponding alterations] as the first immediate demands of 
the proletariat are pretty uniformly to-day in all countries with 
capitalist production. But had any eighteenth-century French- 
man the faintest idea a priori beforehand of the way in which the 
demands of the French bourgeoisie would be accomplished ? 
The doctrinaire and necessarily fantastic anticipations of the 
programme of action for a revolution of the future only divert 
us from the struggle of the present. The dream that the end of 
the world was at hand inspired the early Christians in their 
struggle with the Roman Empire and gave them confidence in 
victory. Scientific insight into the inevitable disintegration of 
the dominant order of society continually proceeding before 
our eyes, and the ever-growing passion jnto which the masses 
are scourged by the old ghosts of government— while at the 
same time the positive development of the means of production 
advances with gigantic strides — all this is a sufficient guarantee 
that with the moment of the outbreak of a real proletarian 
revolution there will also be given the conditions (though these 
are certain not to be idyllic) of its next immediate modus 
operandi [form of action]. 

It is my conviction that the critical juncture for a new Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association has not yet arrived and 
for this reason I regard all workers’ congresses, particularly 
socialist congresses, in so far as they are not related to the 
immediate given conditions in this or that particular nation, 
as not merely useless but harmful. They will always fade away 
in innumerable stale generalised banalities. 
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i"!^. Marx to his daughter Jenny 

London, ii April, i88i. 

It is dull since you went away-without you and Johnny ^ 
and Harra I and m. “ Tea.” I often mn to 
I hear children’s voices that sound like our children s voices, 
forgetting for the moment that the little chaps are across 

“'St.afor. is that you have good l™g-qua«e^. *oi“W' 
for the children ; otherwise everything seems rather worse & 
in iSndon-except of course the climate, the beneficial effect 

of which, on asthma too, you will by and by discover. ^ 

I have got another new doctor for mother, recommended to 
my by Professor Lankester*— Dr. Donkin ; he seems a bright 

and intelligent man but for motherVtrouble one ^J^Tea^J^ 

seems to me as good, and perhaps better, than an ^ 

•Professor Ray Laokester. See page 414- Mane’s wife, Jermy, died on 
1881. \Ed. Eng. €d?j^ 
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However, the change of medical advisers is a distraction for her 
and for the first period — ^which does not as a rule last long — she 
is full of praise for the new ^sculapius. Longuet’s eyeglasses 
turned up directly after you left, they were in fact reposing in 
your bedroom. Hirsch has been selected to bring them across, 
but this gossipmonger seems unable to tear himself away from 
London at a time when there is a lot to pry out. The “ great ” 
Most affair alone is an inexhaustable spring of fresh (if by no 
means joyously sparkling) water for this Hirsch. He is threaten- 
ing now not to leave until April 18. And then he has found a 
companion in Kautsky — at whom he scowled so darkly ; 
Engels too has taken a much milder view of this Kauz * since 
he has proved himself a very talented drinker. When this 
charmer first appeared at my place — I mean little Kauz — 
the first question which escaped me was : are you like your 
mother? Not in the very least, he assured me, and I silently 
congratulated his mother. He is a mediocrity with a small- 
minded outlook, superwise (only 26), very conceited, industrious 
in a certain sort of way, he busies himself a lot wiffi statistics 
but does not read anything very clever out of them, belongs 
by nature to the tribe of the philistines but is otherwise a decent 
fellow in his own way. I turn him over to friend Engels as much 
as possible. 

The day before yesterday the Dogberry Club was here ; 
yesterday, in addition to the two Maitland girls— and for a 
moment Lankester and Dr. Donkin — an invasion from Hynd- 
man and spouse, who both have too much staying power. I 
don’t dislike the wife, for she has a brusque, unconventional and 
decided way of thinking and speaking, but it is funny to see 
how admiringly her eyes fasten upon the lips of her self- 
satisfied garrulous husband. Mother was so tired (it was nearly 
10.30 p.m.) that she withdrew. But she was amused by some 
byplay. For Tussy has discovered a new Wunderkind among the 
Dogberries, a certain Radford ; this youth is already a barrister 
at law, but despises the jus [law] and is working in the same line 
as Waldhorn. He looks well, a cross between Irving and the 
late Lassalle (though he has nothing in common with the 

* Queer fellow, a pun on Kautsky name. For Kautsky, see page 400. 
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v.11^r nilv obtrusive, ducal manners of the latter) an 
SSukIt somewhat promising boy Well this U the print 
S^rry-DoUy Maitland pays tearM court to him m that 
T,™v are signalling to each other all through 
OTPpm Finally Mr. Maitland arrived as well Jairly sober, and 
Z Sd a worfy duel with his instructive table “mpamon- 
Mman-about Gladstone, in whom the spmtuabst ^tl^d 
I-rather annoyed by a bad thmat- fe t glad when 
whole lot vanished. It is a strange tog that one cannot 
wdl hve ^together without company, and that when you get tt, 
vou trv hard to rid yourself of itself. 

^ Hartmann is working hard as a comnaon workman m Wool- 
wich ; the difficulty of talking to him in any language at all 
increases The Russian refugees in Geneva are demanding that 
he should repudiate Rochefort, and publicly. This he will not 
andTannot do, and it is also impossible, if only on account of 
ffie exaggerated letter which the Petersburg Committee wrote 
to Rochefort and which he on his side published in the Intran- 
Xfant The Genevans have in fact long been trying to persuade 
Emope that it is really who direct the movement in Russia ; 
now when this lie, spread by themselves, is seized upon by 
Bismarck and Co. and becomes dangerous to them, they declare 
the opposite and vainly attempt to convince the world of their 
innoceLe. Actually they are mere doctrmaires, confused 
anarchist socialists, and their influence upon the Russian 

theatre of war is zero. « , • 4. • 

Have you been following the trial of the assassinst m 
Petersburg ? They are sterling, people through and throug , 
sans pose melodramatique [no melodramatic pose], simple, 
businLlike, heroic. Shouting and doing are irreconcilable 
opposites. The Petersburg Executive Committee, which arts 
so energetically, issues manifestos of refined 
It is far removed from the schoolboy way in which Most| 

. 'IHs and the preceding senten^, 

sueWed r“eir plot to kiU the Emperor Al«ander II on March i, i88i. 
[Ed. Eng. ed.] 

-. J Most. See page 345. 
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and other childish whimperers preach tyrannicide as a 
“ theory ” and “ panacea ” (that was done by such innocent 
Englishmen as Disraeli, [Walter] Savage Landor, Macaulay 
and Stanfield the friend of Mazzini) ; on the contrary they try 
to teach Europe that their modus operandi [method of action] is a 
specifically Russian and historically inevitable method about 
which there is no more reason to moralise — ^for or against — 
than there is about the earthquake in Chios. 

This affair was the occasion of a fine row in the House of 
Commons. (You know that to please Bismarck and Cxortchakov 
these miserable Gladstonians have embarked on an attack upon 
the freedom of the press in England, in the person of the 
wretched Most, an attack in which they are scarcely likely to 
succeed.) Lord Churchill (a cheeky Tory youngster of the 
Marlborough family) questioned Sir Charles Dilke and Bras- 
sey, both understrappers in the Cabinet, regarding financial 
subsidies to the Freiheit. These were flatly denied and Churchill 
was obUged to name his authority. He then named the 
inevitable Mr. Maltman Barry ! I am enclosing you a cutting 
about this affair from the Weekly Despatch (Dilke’s paper, edited 
by the “ philosophical Radical,” Ashton Dilke, brother of the 
great “ Dilke ”) and a statement by Maltman Barry in the 
Daily News. Dilke is obviously lying ; a miserable creature, this 
swaggerer who has nominated himself as the future “ President 
of the British Republic ” and who, for fear of losing his job, 
allows Bismarck to dictate to him which papers he is to favour 
with 3^1 and which not. If it were only known as well that 
immediately after Hartmann’s arrival in London Ashton Dilke 
invited him to a luncheon ! But Hartmann refused the 
invitation because he would not allow himself to be 
“ exhibited.” 

About the Comtist renegade Maxse, by the way. Justice* 
does him far too much honour and handles him with kid gloves. 
To this strange clique — of English Liberals and their even 
worse sub-species the so-called Radicals — ^it really seems a 

crinie that, contrary to all tradition and in breach of agreement, 

' #■ ■ . ■ ■' 

* Glemenceau^s French radical bourgeois paper ; Charles Longuet worked on 
its editoiiai staff. 
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'Justice fails to treat these shams and humbugs m the traditional 
mamer and to maintain the legend about them cuirent in the 
Ubcral pre,s ! Whm one 
shameless way in wHch the London pras 
Party in every European country and how difficult it is, sup 
nSffie one ewr regards it.^s worth the trouble, to answer a 
S to get eeen a few lines of reply into that rt n 

really going rather far to recognise the pnnciple ffiat if a 
Parisian paper entangles itself in a criticism of the _great 

Slltone, dtat arch hypocrite f “ “ESS 

school it is then obliged to put whole columns at the disposal 
ofHei^ Maxse and his prose in order that he may repay Glad- 
stone in kind for the advancement received from lum. 

Assuming that the policy of Gladstone (the 
Arms AcH man) with regard to 

false would this be a reason for talking about the generosity 
or “ magnanimity ” of this man ? As if there were any question 
of this sort of thing between England and keland . It should 
really be explained to Maxse that Pecksmffian phrases of this 
Hnd^ave the rights of citizenship m London but \ 

Let Longuet read ParneWs speech in^Cork in to-day ^ ^ 

there he vdll find ffie heart of what there is to be said about 
Gladstones new Land Act ; and here it should 
that by his shameful preliminary measures (induing the 
annulrLnt of freedom of speech for members of the House of 
Commons) Gladstone prepared the conditions under which 
the evictions in Ireland are now proceeding on a mass scale, while the 
Act is mere shadow boxing, since the Lords— who get eve^- 
thing they want from Gladstone and no longer need to tremble 
at the Land League-will doubtless either reject it or eke 
castrate it so much that the Irish themselves will eventually 
vote against iU 


fMARX-LoNGUET, Jenny (1844-83), Marx s eldest daughtCT 
mamed to Charles Longuet. In 1870 she took action in the 
Irish struggles by publishing in a French paper revelations ot 
the ’treatSnt of tL Irish political prisoners by the English 
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bourgeoisie ; by this means she forced the Gladstone govern- 
ment to conduct an investigation into the question. She wrote 
under the name of Williams.’’ 

Johnny, Harra, Mr. "‘Tea.” The Longuets’ children, of 
whom Marx was very fond. The eldest, “Johnny,” is the well- 
known French centrist and ^ patriot ’ Jean Longuet. At the 
French Socialist Party Congress at Tours in 1920 where the 
majority decided to found the Communist Party of France he 
remained with the minority which split off. 

LongueT; Charles (1833-1901), French journalist, Proud- 
honist. Delegate to the Lausanne Congress of the First Inter- 
national (1867) ; member of the Commune and editor of its 
official organ ; after the fall of the Commune he fled to London. 
In 1880 he returned to France and was elected a member of the 
Paris City Council. Longuet worked on the editorial staff of the 
bourgeois radical paper La Justice. 

Hyndman, Henry Mayers (1842-1922). English Social- 
Democrat. Up to 1880, when he got to know Marx, Hyndman 
was a “ democrat ” of an indefinite type who had connections 
and sympathies v/ith the Tories. “He achieved his turn to 
socialism after riding Capital (in the French translation) 
during one of the numerous voyages he made to America 
between 1874 and* 1880.” (Lenin.) [See Letter 176.] He was, 
in Lenin’s words, “a bourgeois philistine, who belonging to the 
best of his class, eventually struggles through to socialism but 
never quite sheds bourgeois conceptions and prejudices.” He 
was not capable of making the Social-Democratic Federation, 
which he founded in 1881, into a mass organisation. In a letter 
to Sorge (May 12, 1894), Engels writes that Hyndman’s Social- 
Democratic Federation had succeeded “ in reducing the 
Marxian theory of development to a rigid orthodoxy, which the 
workers are not to work their way up to by their own class 
feeling but to swallow instantly without development, as an 
article of faith.” Engels, writing to Bebel on August 30, 1883 
(Letter 188) mentions Hyndman’s extreme chauvinism, which 
was a marked characteristic throughout his political life. In 
1914 he was an ardent patriot ; after the October Revolution 
in Russia he was a supporter of intervention. (For Hyndman, 
the* S.D.F., etc., see Letters 176, 188, 197, 200, 207.) 

Hartmann, Leo (1850-1913) . Russian revolutionary. Mem- 
ber of the revolutionary petty-bourgeois Socialist Party jVarorf- 
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mya Volya (People’s Will) in whose terrorist activities he took a 
Sninit part After the failure of the atternpt on the Tsar s 
train he fled to Paris, where, at the r^uest of Ae Russian 
government, he was arrested by the French police. His deporta- 
tion to Russia was however prevented byThe energetic efforts 
of the Russian emigres and the French radical press. He &en 
went to London where he occupied himself a great deal wiA 
inventions, and later to America. He was on friendly terms with 

^Barry, mS-tman (1842-1909). Journalist, lumber of the 
First International, later attached himself to the Conservatives. 

^^Rochefort,^ Henri (1831-1913)- ^ench journalist and 
poHtician, one of the leaders of the left Republican movement 
under the Empire ; sentenced to impnsoninent on account of 
his sympathetic attitude to the Cominune, he fled to London. 
After the amnesty he returned to Pans m 1880 and took over 
the direction of the radical paper Intransigeant. Later became a 

nationalist and monarchist. ^ , t • 1 i. 

Parnell, Charles (1846-91). Leader of the Irish bour^OK 
Nationalist Party and of the Irish Land League. Leader of his 
Party in the House of Commons. The Irish Land League 
foueht (1879-81) against the evictions of tenants from their 
farms, chiefly using the weapon of boycott. The League was 

prohibited in 1881. 


175. Marx to Sorge 

London, 30 June, 1881. 

Theoretically the man [Henry George] is utterly backward ! 
He understands nothing about the nature of surplus value and 
so wanders about in speculations which follow the English 
model but have now been superseded even among the English, 
about the different portions of surplus value to which m- 
dependent existence is attributed-— -about the relations of profit, 
rent, interest, etc. His fundamental dogma is that everything 
would be all right if ground rent were paid to the state. (You 
will find payment of this kind among the transitional measures 
included in The Communist Manifesto too.) This idea originally 
belonged to the bourgeois economists ; it was first put forward 
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(apart from a similar demand at the end of the eighteenth 
century) by the earliest radical followers of Ricardo, soon after 
his‘ death. I said of it in 1847, in my work against Proudhon : 
“ We can understand that economists like Mill ” (the elder, 
not his son John Stuart, who also repeats this in a somewhat 
modified form) “ Cherbuliez, Hilditch and others have 
demanded that rent should be paid to the state in order that it 
may serve as a substitute for taxes. This is a frank expression 
of the hatred which the industrial capitalist dedicates to the 
landed proprietor, who seems to him a useless and superfluous 
element in the general total of bourgeois production.” 

We ourselves, as I have already mentioned, adopted this 
appropriation of ground rent by the state among numerous 
other transitional measures, which, as we also remarked in the 
Manifesto, are and must be contradictory in themselves. 

-But the first person to turn this desideratum [requirement] 
of the radical English bourgeois economists into a socialist 
panacea, to declare this procedure to be the solution of the 
antagonisms involved in the present method of production, 
was Colins, a former old Hussar officer of Napoleon’s, born in 
Belgium, who in the latter days of Guizot and the first of 
Napoleon the Less, favoured the world from Paris with some 
fat volumes about this “ discovery ” of his. Like another dis- 
covery he made, namely, that while there is no God there is an 
“ immortal ” human soul and that animals have “ no feelings.” 
For if they had feelings, that is souls, we should be cannibals 
and a realm of righteousness could never be founded upon 
earth. His “ anti-landownership ” theory together with his 
theory of the soul, etc., have been preached evep^ month for 
years in the Parisian Philosophic de 1 ’ Avenir [Philosophy of the 
Future] by his few remaining followers, mostly Belgians. They 
call themselves “rational collectivists” and have praised 
Henry George. After them and besides them, among other 
people, the Prussian banker and former lottery owner Samten 
from East Prussia, a shallow-brained fellow, has eked out this 
“ socialism ” into a thick volume. 

All these “ socialists ” since Colins have this much in common 
tha t they leave wage labour and therefore capitalist production 
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in existence and tiry to bamboozle themselves or the world into 
believing that if ground rent were transformed into a state tax 
all the evils of capitalist production would disappear of them- 
selves. The whole thing is therefore simply an attempt, decked 
out with socialism, to save capitalist domination and indeed to 
establish it afresh on an even wider basis than its present one. 

This cloven hoof (at the same time ass’s hoof) is also unmis- 
takably revealed in the declamations of Henry George. And 
it is the more unpardonable in him because he ought to have 
put the question to himself in just the opposite way : How did 
it happen that in the United States, where, relatively, tha.t is 
in comparison with civilised Europe, the land was accessible 
to the great mass of the people and to a certain degree (again 
relatively) still is, capitalist economy and the corresponding 
enslavement of the working class have developed more rapidly 
and than in any other country ! ^ ^ 

On the other hand George’s book, like the sensation it has 
made with you, is significant because it is a first, if unsuccessful, 
attempt at emancipation from the orthodox political economy. 

H. George does not seem, for the rest, to know anything 
about the history of the early American anti-renters,^ who were 
rather practical men than theoretical. Otherwise he is a 
talented writer (with a talent for Yankee advertisement too) 
as his article on California in the Atlantic proves, for instance. 
He also has the repulsive presumption and arrogance which is 
displayed by all panacea-mongers without exception. 


^George, Henry (1839-97). ^ American bourgeois economist, 
earlier a sailor, gold-digger and printer. He was the founder of 
the petty-bourgeois land reform movement. See further 
Letters 202, 203 and Notes. 

* Settlers in New York State in the ’thirties and ’forties of the 19th century 
who refused to pay rent for their land and shot down the sheriffs’ officers who came 
to enforce payment. The no-renters numbered thousands and turned the scale 
at several elections. 
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176. Marx to Sorge 

London, 15 December, 1881. 
The English have recejitly begun to occupy themselves more 
with Capital^ etc. Thus in the last October (or November, I am 
not quite sure) number of the Contemporary there is an article on 
socialism by John Rae, Very inadequate, full of mistakes, but 
fair as one of my English friends told me the day before 
yesterday. And why feir ? Because"^ John Rae does not suppose 
that for the forty years I am spreading my pernicious theories, 
I was being instigated by bad ” motives. “ Seine Grossmuth 
muss ich loben,^^’\ The fairness of makitig yourself at least 
sufficiently acquainted with the subject of your criticism seems 
a thing quite unknown to the penmen of British philistinism. 

Before this, in the beginning of June, there was published by 
a certain Hyndman (who had before intruded himself into my 
house) a little book : England for AIL It pretends to be written 
as an exposi of the programme of the Democratic Federation ’’ 
— a recently formed association of different English and 
Scotch radical societies, half bourgeois, half proletaires. The 
chapters on Labour and Capital are only literal extracts from, 
or circumlocutions of, the Capital^ but the fellow does neither 
quote the bocrfk:,. nor its author, but to shield himself from 
exposure remarks at the end of his preface : For the ideas 
and much of the matter contained in Chapters II and III, I 
am indebted to the work of a great thinker and original writer, 
etc., etc.” Vis-a-vis myself, the fellow wrote stupid letters of 
excuse, for instance, that the English don^t like to be taught 
by foreigners,” that my name was so much detested, etc.” 
With all that, his little book — so far as it pilfers the Capital — 
makes good propaganda, although the man is a ^'weak” 
vessel, and very far from having even the patience — the first con- 
dition of learning anything — of studying a matter thoroughly. 
All those amiable middle-class writers— if not specialists — ^have 
an itching to make money or name or political capital im- 
mediately out of any new thoughts they may have got at by any 

* From here onwards this letter was written in English, 
t “ I must praise his magnanimity.” 
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favourable windfall. Many evenings this fellow has pilfered 
from me, in order— to take me out and to learn m the easiest 

'^Lastly there was published on the first December last (I 
shall send you a copy of it) in 

Thought, an article : “ Leaders of Modern Thought , No. 
XXlll—Karl Marx, By Ernest Belfort Bax. . 

Now this is the first English publication of the kmd which is 
oervaded by a real enthusiasm for the new ideas themselves 
and boldly stands up against Brit. PhiHstimsmv That does not 
prevent that the biographical notices the author gives of me are 
mostly wrong, etc. In the exposition of my economic prin- 
ciples and in his translations {i.e., quotations of the Capital) 
much is wrong and confused, but with all that the appearance 
of this article, announced in large letters by placards on Ae 
walls of Westend London, has produced a great sensation. What 
was most important for me, I received the said number o 
Modern Thought already on the 30th of November, so that my 
dear wife had the last days of her life still cheered up. You know 
the passionate interest she took in all such affairs. 


fBAX, Ernest Belfort (1854-1926). Took part in the 
foundation of the Social Democratic Federatira and collabora- 
ted in its organ, Justke, and in the monthly, To-Day wluch he 
first tried to run independently but owmg to lack of funds 
had to make over to Hyndman in 1884. Broke with Hodman 
at the end of 1884 and together with Moms and Eleanor 
Marx-Aveling etc. helped to form the Sociahst League, 
which, however, later fell under anarchist iMuence. Later 
resumed his relations with Hyndman and sharedtiis chauvimstic 
position. Engels wrote of Bax and Aveling (to Kautsky 26 
W and 20 October 1884) that they had “ the best intentions 
and learn a lot too, but every thing is confused and by themselvp 
these literary people can do nothing;” “they are both thorougMy 
sound, intelligent and sincere although needmg great assis- 
tance.” This was at the period just Jffore the formatiomof 
the Socialist League. Later (to Liebknecht 12 May i88b) 
Engels notes that “Bax and Morris are strongly mfluenced 
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by the anarchists ” and in 1889, see Letter 207, refers to Bax 
as “ only a book-worm.” [Ed. Eng, ed,'] 

177. Engels to Kautsky 

London, 12 September, 1882.' 

You ask me what the English workers think about colonial 
policy. Well, exactly the same as they think about politics in 
general : the same as what the bourgeois think. There is no 
workers’ party here, there are only Conservatives and Liberal- 
Radicals, and the workers gaily share the feast of England’s 
monopoly of the world market and the colonies. In my opinion 
the colonies proper, i.e,^ the countries occupied by a European 
population, Canada, the Cape, Australia, will all become 
independent ; on the other hand the countries inhabited by a 
native population, which are simply subjugated, India, 
Algiers, the Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish possessions, must 
be taken over for the time being by the proletariat and led as 
rapidly as possible towards independence. How this process 
will develop is difficult to say. India will perhaps, indeed very 
probably, produce a revolution, and as the prolel^ariat eman- 
cipating itself cannot conduct any colonial wars, this would have 
to be given full scope; it would not pass off without all sorts of 
destruction, of course, but that sort of thing is inseparable from 
all revolutions. The same might also take place elsewhere, 
e,g.^ in Algiers and Egypt, and would certainly be the best 
thing for us. We shall have enough to do at home. Once 
Europe is reorganised, and North America, that will furnish such 
colossal power .and such an example that the semi-civilised 
countries will follow in their wake of their own accord. 
Economic needs alone will be responsible for this. But as to 
what sociM and political phases these countries will then have 
to pass through before they likewise arrive at socialist organisa- 
tion, we to-day can only advance rather idle hypotheses, I 
think. One thing alone is certain : the victorious proletariat 
can force no blessings of any kind upon any foreigii nation 
without undermining its own victory by so doing. Which 
of course by no means excludes defensive wars of various 
kinds. 


0 
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The business in Egypt has been contrived by Russian 
diplomacy. Gladstone is to take Egypt (which he has not got 
yet by a long way and if he had it he would still be a long way 
from keeping it) in order that Russia may take Armenia, which 
according to Gladstone would be a further liberation of a 
Christian country from the Mohammedan yoke. Everything 
else about the affair is a sham, humbug, pretext. Whether the 
humbug will succeed will soon be seen. 


^In September 1882 the Egyptian array was destroyed at 
Tel-el-Kebir by the British, who then occupied Cairo. This was 
the final stage in Britain’s forcible seizure of Egypt. 

Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938), German Social-Democrat, one 
of the best-known theoreticians of the Second International. By 
birth a Cze6h. He graduated at the University of Vienna and 
in 1874 joined the Austrian Social-Democratic Party, in which 
he attached himself to the “ Left ” semi-anarchist wing ; at 
this time he began working in connection with the Democratic 
and Social-Democratic press, especially with the Volkstaatj he 
was still completely under the influence of Lassalle and the 
bourgeois economists at this period. In 1879 he associated 
himself with the “ Left ” opportunist Freiheit of Most* but in the 
same year, at the invitation of the reformist Hochberg,f he 
settled in Zurich in order to collaborate in Hochberg’s period- 
icals. In the spring Kautsky was commissioned by Hochberg 
to go to London, where he made the acquaintance of Marx 
and Engels. (See Letter 174.) From 1883 onwards he was the 
editor of Mue ^eit, in 1885 he settled in Stuttgart. From the 
beginning of the ’eighties he began to make an approach to 
Marxism. Engels in his letters criticised the theoretical mis- 
takes in Kautsky’s works and his vacillations as editor of the 
Mue Zeit. (See Letter 195.) Kautsky later wrote a series of 
Marxist works, but even in his best works he made a number of im- 
portant mistakes ; he was never a consistent dialectical materia- 
list and was equally far from ever adopting a revolutionary 
Marxist position on the question of the proletarian dictatorship. 
At the end of the ’nineties he led the fight against the revisionism 

♦ See Letter 162, Note. 

t Sec Letters 164, 166, 170. 
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of Bernstein (Note to Letter 170) in the course of which, how- 
ever, he manifested great vacillations. Later he was the 
theoretical leader of centrism, the high priest of the “ ortho- 
doxy ” of the Second International which attenuated Marxism 
and served as a cloak for revisionism. In the years of the first 
imperialist war Kautsky was a social pacifist. After the October 
Revolution he became the leading champion of the struggle 
against Marxism-Leninism and as a sworn foe of the pro- 
letarian revolution preached intervention against the Soviet 
Union. He published a great number of pamphlets and 
books in which he adulterated and distorted Marxism in the 
crudest way. 


178. Engels to Bebel 

London, 28 October, 1882. 

I read [Vollmar’s] second article rather hurriedly, with two 
or three people talking the whole time. Otherwise the way he 
represents the French Revolution to himself would have led me 
to detect the French influence and with it my Vollmar too, no 
doubt. You have perceived this side quite correctly. He at 
last is the dreamed-of realisation of the phrase about the 
“ one reactionary mass.” All the official parties united in one 
lump here, all the Socialists in one colunrn there— gre^.t decisive 
battle. Victory all along the line at one blow. In real life 
things do not happen so simply. In real life, as you also 
remark, the revolution begins the other way round by the 
great majority of the people and also of the official parties 
massing themselves together against the government, which is 
thereby isolated, and overthrowing it ; and it is only after 
those of the official parties whose existence is still possible have 
mutually and successively accomplished one another’s destruc- 
tion that Vollmar’s great division takes place and with it the 
prospect of our rule. If, like Vollmar, we wanted to start 
straight off with the final act of the revolution we should be in a 
miserably bad way. 

In Franc© the long expected split has taken place. The 
original conjunction of Guesde and Lafargue with Malon and 
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Brousse was no doubt unavoidable when the party was founded, 
but Marx and I never had any illusions that it could last. The 
issue is purely one of principle : is the struggle to be conducted 
as a class struck of the proletariat against the bo^geoisie, or 
is it to be permitted that in good opportunist (or as it is called m 
the Socialist translation : possibilist) style the class character 
of the movement, together with the programme, are every- 
where to be dropped where there is a chance of winning more 
votes, more adherents, by this means. Malon and Brousse, 
by declaring themselves in favour of the latter alternative, 
have sacrificed the proletarian class character of t^ moveinent 
and made separation inevitable. All the better, ^e develop- 
ment of the proletariat proceeds everywhere anudst internal 
struggles* and France, which is now forming a workers’ party 
for Ae first time, is no exception. We in Germany have got 
beyond the first phase of the internal stmggle, other phases still 
lie before us. Unity is quite a good thing so long as it is pos- 
sible, but there are things which stand higher than unity. And 
when, like Marx and myself, one has fought harder all one s 
life long against the alleged Socialists than against anyone 
else (for we only regarded the bourgeoisie as a class and hardly 
ever involved ourselves in conflicts with individual bourgeois), 
one cannot greatly grieve that the inevitable struggle has 
broken out. 


TOn the “ one reactionary mass ” Engels wrote on Jurm 12, 
1882, to Bernstein : “ Here indeed there is an end of the phrase 
about the one reactionary mass, which is as a rule only smt- 
able for rhetoric (or, on the other hand, for a really revolutionYy 
situation). For the irony of history, workir^ on om si c, 
lies in the very fact that the different elements of this feudal and 
bourgeois mass wear one another out, fight one another and 
devour one another for our advantage and so form tpe ve^ 
opposite of the homogeneous mass which the ^nofe images he 
has dealt with if he calls them all “ reactionanes. On t e 
contrary, all these diverse scoundrels must first mutuaUy 

* Compare pages 327, 382. 
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smash up, discredit and utterly ruin one another, and prepare 
the ground for us by proving — one type after the other — their 
incapacity. It was one of Lassalle’s greatest mistakes that as an 
agitator he utterly forgot the little dialectic he had learnt from 
Hegel. Here he could never see more than one side, just like 
Liebknecht, but as for certain reasons the latter -by chance 
saw the right side, he was after all superior to the great 
Lassalle. . . . And parallel with this is the idea linked up with 
the idea of the one reactionary mass, that if existing conations 
are overthrown, we should come into power. That is nonsense. 
A revolution is a lengthy process, compare 1642-46 and 1 789-93, 
and in order that conations may become mature for us and 
we for them, all the intermediate parties must come into power 
and do for themselves in turn. And then we shall come — 
and shall perhaps also get beaten again for the moment. 
Although if the thing proceeds normally I consider that scarcely 
possible.”* 

VoLLMAR, Georg Heinrich von (born 1850). German 
Social-Democrat, former officer, who joined the Social- 
Democrats at the end of the ’seventies. He edited the Zurich 
Sozial-Demokrat 1879-80 and was a member of the Reichstag 
1881-86 and 1890-1903 ; during the period of the Spcialist 
Law a supporter of die revolutionary tactics. Xfter the beginr 
ning of the ’nineties he became a reformist leader and ideologist. 
At the Erfurt Party Congress (1891) he came ou^: in favour of 
the peaceful transition to socialism by means of “ measures of 
state socialism ” ; at the Frankfort Party Congress (1894) he 
brought forward, on behalf of the Bavarian Social-Democrdts, 
a full-blown reformist programme which foreshadowed an 
alliance with the well-to-do peasantry and a vote for a bour- 
geois state budget. Vollmar’s articles — Repeal of the Socialist 
Law — mentioned in this letter were published in the Sozial- 
Demokrat of August 17 and 24, 1882 ; they expressed the view 
that the continuance of the Socialist Law was more favourable 
for Social-Democracy than its repeal and were couched in a 
veiy revolutionary tone, so that Bebel wrote to Engels : “ The 
articles are well written and correct in principle though wrong 
in tactics. If we use the language recommended by Vollmar 
we shall be in quod in a month . . . with from five to ten years 
round our necks, and if the paper were to try to use this style 

* For the “ one reactionary mass ” compare abo page 333. 
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everyone caught distributing the paper would ^ get the same. 
This language is simply impossible despite the principles it ex- 
presses ; we should ruin ourselves with this language and there- 
fore ought not to use it Nor do I hold the view that the 

repeal of the Exceptional Law and the sharpening of the general 
laws would do us harm and lead to a combination of our Party 
with the bourgeois opposition.” 

The split in the French Workers’ Party [Parti ouvrierl took 
place at the Congress at St. Etienne (September 25, 1882) . The 
National Committee moved to exclude the Marxists from the 
Party as they could not obey both the decisions of the Con- 
..gress, and the will of a person who is himself located in London 
outside all Party control.” The Marxist minority of the Con- 
gress, led by Guesde and Lafargue, retired from the Congress, 
at which the Possibilist majority had been obtained by falsifying 
the voting results, and opened their own Congress in Rouen. 
Engels wrote to Bernstein on November 28, 1882, with regard 
to the Possibilists : “ These people are . . . anything but "a 
workers’ party. They are, however, in germ, what the people 
here [in London] are in full maturity : the tail of the bourgeois 
radical party. . . . They have no workers’ programme at all. 
And in my opinion the workers’ leaders who lend themselves to 
the production of a herd of working-class voting-cattle of this 
sort are guilty of direct treachery.” 

Guesde, Jules (1845-1922). Leader of the Marxist wing of 
the French workers’ movement. From 1877 onwards he pub- 
lished the socialist paper l^galitL In 1879-80, together with 
Lafargue, among others, he founded the French Workers’ Party 
\Parti ouvTier\ the programme of which, in its fundamental 
points, was formulated with Marx’s help. In the ’eighties and 
’nineties Guesde led the fight against the Possibilists rand came 
out decidedly against Millerandisiti [Socialists taking office in 
bourgeois governments] but in the ’nineties he was already 
beginning to retreat to patriotism and reformism. Later 
he was one of the most prominent Centrist leaders in the 
Second International, during the war a social-patriot and in 
1 9 14-15 a member of the government. 

Lafargue, Paul (1842-1911). One of the leaders of the 
Marxist wing in the French workers’ movement and co-founder 
of the French Workers’ Party. From 1861 took part in the 
republican movement. Member of the First International. 
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Married in 1868 Laura, Marx’s second daughter. In 1870-71 
he carried on organisational and agitational work in Paris and 
Bordeaux ; after the fall of the Commune he fled to Spain where 
he fought for the line of the General Council ; he then settled 
in London. After the bloody May Day in Fourmis (1891) he 
was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. Lafargue fought 
against reformism and Millerandism ; he wrote numerous 
propagandist works in which, despite many mistakes, he 
defended revolutionary Marxism, 

Malon, Benoit (1841-93). French petty-bourgeois Socialist, 
one of the founders and theoreticians of reformism. In 1865 a 
member of the First International. In 1871 a member of the 
Commune ; after its fall he fled to Switzerland. He combated 
Marxism and stood for an eclectic theory of ‘‘ integral 
socialism.” 

Brousse, Paul (1854-1912). French petty-bourgeois Social- 
ist. After the fall of the Commune he lived in Switzerland, 
where he joined the anarchists. In the beginning of the 
’eighties he joined the French Workers’ Party and there, as 
leader of the Possibilist line, soon took up the fight against 
Marxism. 


179. Engels to Marx 

London, 8 December, 1882. 

In order finally to get clear about the parallel between the 
Gern^ans of Tacitus and the American Redskins I have made 
some/ gentle extractions from the first volume of your Bancroft.* 
The similarity is indeed all the more surprising because the 
method of production is so fundamentally different — here 
hunters and fishers without cattle-raising or agriculture, there 
nomadic cattle-raising passing into agriculture. It just proves 
how at this stage the type of production is less decisive than the 
degree in which the old blood bonds and the old mutual com- 
munity of the sexes within the tribe have been dissolved. 
Otherwise the Thlinkeets in the former Russian America could 

♦ Hubert Howe Bancroft (1832-1918). American historian. Author of The 
Native Races of the Pacific States (five volumes, 1874-76) and of the History of the 
Pacific States from Central America to Alaska, which began to appear in 1888. {Ed^ 
• Eng. ed.'\ 
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not be the exact counterpart of the Germanic tribes— even more 
so really than your Iroc^uois. Another riddle solved there is 
how the fact that the women are burdened with the main mass 
of the work is quite consistent with great respect for women. 
IMoreover J have found my suspicion confirmed that the 
Jus Prima Moctis [right to the first night] originally found in 
Europe among the Celts and the Slavs, is a remnant of the old 
sexual community ; it subsists in two tribes, widely separated 
and of different races, for the medicine-man as the representa- 
tive of the tribe. I have learned a great deal from the book, and 
i^y2th regard to the Ger manic tribes enough for the time being. 
Mexico and Peru I must reserve for later on. I have given back 
the Bancroft but have taken the rest of Maurer’s things, which 
are therefore now dll at my place. .1 had to look through them 
on account of my concluding note on the Mark, which will be 
rather long and with which I am still dissatisfied although I 
have rewritten it two or three times. After all it is no joke to 
summarise its rise, flourishing and decay in eight or ten pages. 
If I can possibly get the time I will send it to you in order to 
hear your opinion. And I myself would like to be quit of the 
stuff and get back to the natural sciences. 

It is funny to see from the so-called primitive peoples how^the 
conception of holiness arose. What is originally holy is what we 
have taken over firom the animal kingdom the bestial 5 human 
laws ” are as much of an aboimnatioh in relation to this as they 
are in the gospel to the divine law. 


This and the following letters refer to Engels’ article. The 
Mark, in which he gives a short sketch of the history of the 
German peasant class. The Mark was first published in the 
Sozial-Demokrat (1883) and added as an appendix to Engels’ 
pamphlet The Development of Socialism from Utopia to Science. 
[Now republished as an appendix to the Peasant War in Germany.} 
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180. Engels to Marx 

London, 15 December, 1882. 

Enclosed is the appendix on the Mark. Be so kind as to send 
it back on Sunday, so that I can revise it on Monday — I was 
not able to conclude the final revision to-day. 

I consider the view expounded here regarding the conditions 
of the peasantiy in the Middle Ages and the rise of a second 
serfdom after the middle of the fifteenth century is on the whole 
incontrovertible. I have been right through Maurer for all 
the relevant passages and find nearly all my assertions there, 
supported, moreover, with evidence, while alongside of them are 
exactly the opposite, but either unsupported by evidence or 
taken from a period which is not that in question at all. This 
particularly applies to Fronhdfe [lands liable to feudal dues]. 
Volume 4, conclusion. These contradictions arise in Maurer : 
(i) from ids habit of bringing in evidence and examples from all 
periods side by side and jumbled together ; (2) from the 
remnants of his legalistic bias, which always gets in his way 
whenever it is a question of understanding a development ; 

(3) from his great lack of regard for the part played by force ; 

(4) from his enlightened prejudice that since the dark M[iddle 
Ages a steady progress to better things must surely have taken 
place— this prevents him firom seeing not only the antagonistic 
character of real progress, but also the individual retrogressions. 

You will find that my thing is by no means all of a piece but a 
regular patchwork. The first draft was all of one piece but 
unfortunately wrong. I only mastered the material by degrees 
and that is why there is so much patching together. 

Incidentally the general re-introduction of serfdom was one 
of the reasons why no industry could develop in Germany in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In the first place 
there was the reversed division of labour among the guilds— the 
opposite from that in manufacture : the work was divided 
among the guilds instead of inside the workshop. In England at 
this stage migration to the territory outside the guild took place, 
but in Germany this was prev^ted by the transformation of 
the country people and the inhabitants of the agricultural 
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market towns into serfs. But this also caused the ultimate 
collapse of the trade guild as soon as the competition of foreign 
manufacture arose. The other reasons which combined with 
this in holding back German manufacture I will here omit. 


181. Engels to Marx 

London, 16 December, 1882. 

The point about the almost total disappearance of serfdom — 
legally or actually — in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
is the most important to me, because formerly you expressed a 
divergent opinion on this. In the East Elbe region the colonisa- 
tion proves that the German peasants were free ; in Schleswig- 
Holstein Maurer admits that at that time “ all ” the peasants 
had regained their freedom (perhaps rather later than the 
fourteenth century) . He also admits that in South Germany it 
was just at this period that the bondsmen were best treated. In 
Lower Saxony more or less the same the new Meier 

[tenant formers] who were in fact copyholders) . He is only 
opposed to Kindlinger’s view that serfdom first arose^i 'm the 
sixteenth century. But that it was newly reinforced after that, 
and appeared in a second edition, seems to me indubitable. 
Meitzen gives the dates at which serfs begin to be mentioned 
again in East Prussia, Brandenburg Silesia : the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; Hanssen gives the same for Schleswig- 
Holstein, When Maurer calls this a milder form of serfdom he 
is right in comparison with the ninth and. eleventh centuries, 
when the old Germanic slavery still contifiped, and right too 
with regard to the legal powers which the lortfalso had then and 
later — ^according to the law books of the thirteenth century 
— over his serfs. But compared with the actual position of 
the peasants in the thirteenth, the fourteenth and, in North 
Germany, the fifteenth centuries, the new serfdom was anything 
but an alleviation. Especially after the Thirty Years’ War ! 
It is also sigipficant that while in the Middle Ages the degrees of 
servitude and serfdom are innumerable, so that the Mirror 
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of Saxony"^ givds up any attempt to speak of egen lUde reckt [rights 
over owned people — bondsmen] this becomes remarkably 
simple after the Thirty Years' War. 


182. Engels to Marx 

London, 19 December, 1882. 

My idea of the Podolinskyj business is as follows. His real 
discovery is that human labour has the power of detaining solar 
energy on the earth's surface and permitting its activity longer 
than would be the case without it. All the economic conclusions 
he draws from this are wrong. I have not got the thing by me 
but recently read it in Italian in the Plebe,% The question is : 
how can a given quantity of energy in a given quantity of food 
leave behind it a greater quantity of energy than itself? I 
solve it in this way. Assume that the amount of food daily 
necessary for one person represents an amount of energy ex- 
pressed as 10,000 H.U. (heat units). These 10,000 H.U. 
remain for ever = 10,000 H.U. and in practice, as is well known, 
lose in the course of their transformation into other forms of 
energy, through friction, etc., a part of their availability. In the 
human body this is even considerable. The physical work per- 
formed in economic labour can never therefore = 10,000 H.U. 
but is always less. 

But this does not mean that physical labour is economic 
labour ; far from it. The economic labour performed by the 
10,000 H.U. in nowise consists of the reproduction oi the same 
10,000 H.U., wholly or partially, in this or that form. On the 
contrary, most of these are lost in the increased heat and 
radiation of the body, etc,, and what remains available of them 
are the fertilising potentialities of the excrements. The 
economic labour which a man performs by the employment of 
these 10,000 H.U. consists rather in the fixation for a greater or 
less time of new H.U. radiated to him from the sun, which have 

* Der Sachsenspugel—th& legal code of the pexiod. 
t Sergei Podolinsky, an Ukrainian Socialist. ^ 

J Official organ of the Italian section of the First International. 
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only this labour connection with the first 10,000 H.U. Whether, 
however, the new quantity of H.U. fixated by the application of 
the 10,000 H.U. of daily nourishment reaches 5,000, 10,000, 
20,000 or 1,000,000 H.U., depends solely on the degree of 
development attained by the means of production. 

This can only be represented arithmetically in the most 
primitive branches of production ; hunting, fishing, cattle- 
raising, agriculture. In hunting and fishing new solar energy 
is not even fixated, only what has already been fixated is turned 
to use. At the same time it is obvious that, assuming the fisher 
or hunter to be normally nourished, the amount of albumen or 
fat he gets by hunting or fishing is independent of the amount of 
these foodstuffs which he consumes. 

In cattle raising, energy is fixated in the sense that vegetable 
matter, which would otherwise rapidly wither, decay and de- 
compose, is systematically transformed into animal albumen, 
fat, skin, bones, etc., and therefore fixated for a longer time. 
Here the calculation is already complicated. 

Still more so in agriculture, where the energy value of the 
auxiliary materials, manures, etc., also enters into the cal- 
culation. 

In industry all calculation comes to an end : in most cases 
the work added to the product can no longer be expressed in 
H.U. If, for instance, this is still possible with a pound of yam 
because its toughness and capacity for resistance can just, with 
a lot of fuss and trouble, be reduced to a mechanical formula, 
here already this appears as an utterly useless piece of pedantry, 
and in the case of a piece of unbleached cloth, still more in the 
case of bleached, dyed and printed cloth, becomes absurd. 
The energy value of a hammer, a screw or a needle calculated 
according to the cost of production is an impossible quantity. 
In my opinion it is absolutely impossible to try and express 
economic relations in physical magnitudes. 

What Podolinsky has entirely forgotten is that man as a 
worker is not merely a oi present solar heat but a still 
greater squanderer of past solar heat. The stores of energy, 
coal, ores, forests, etc., we succeed in squandering you know 
better than I. From this point of view even fishing and hunting 
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appear not as the fixation of new sun heat but as the using up 
an^ incipient waste of solar energy already accumulated. 

Further : what man does deliberately by work, the plant 
does unconsciously. Plants — and this is an old story already— 
are the great absorbers and depositors of sun heat in a changed 
form. By work, therefore, in so far as it fixates sun heat (which 
in industry and elsewhere is by no means always the case) man 
succeeds in uniting the natural functions of the energy-con- 
suming animal with those of the energy-collecting plant. 

PodoHnsky has strayed away from his very valuable dis- 
covery into mistaken paths because he was trying to find in 
natural science a new proof of the truth of socialism, and has 
therefore confused physics and economics. 


183. Engels to Marx 

London, 22 December, 1882. 

To return once more to Podolinsky ; I must make a cor- 
rection, namely, that storage of energy through work really only 
takes place in agriculture ; in cattle raising the energy accumu- 
lated in the plants is simply transferred as a whole to the 
animals, and one can only speak of storage of energy in the 
sense that without cattle-raising, nutritious plants wither use- 
lessly, whereas wdth it they are utilised. In all branches of 
industry, on the other hand, energy is only expended. The most 
that has to be taken into consideration is the fact that vegetable 
products, wood, straw, flax, etc., and animal products in which 
vegetable energy is stored up, are put to use by being worked 
upon and therefore preserved longer than when they are left to 
decay naturally. So that if one chooses one can translate into 
the physical world the old economic fact that all industrial 
producers have to live firom the products of agriculture, cattle- 
raising, hunting, and fishing — but there is hardly much to be 
gained firom doing so. . . . 

I am glad that on the history of serfdom we “ proceed in 
agreement,” as they say in business. It is certain that serfdom 
and bondage are not a peculiarly medieval-feudal form, we find 
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them everywhere or nearly everywhere where conquerors have 
the land cultivated for them by the old inhabitants— «.g., very 
early in Thessaly. This fact has even misled me and many 
other people about servitude in the Middle Ages ; one was 
much too much inclined to base it simply on conquest, this 
made everything so neat and easy. See Thierry among others. 

The position of the Christians in Turkey during the height 
of the old Turkish semi-feudal system was something similar . 


fThis was one of the last letters of Engels to Marx. In 1883 
only two letters have been preserved. 

In the last years of his life Marx made journeys for his health. 
In 1881-82 he went to France, Algiers and Switzerland as 
well as to the Isle of Wight. Engels wrote to him on August 
26, 1882 : 

“ In the Waadt* country there is an excellent wine, Ivome, 
which is much to be recommended, especially when old. Then 
people drink a red Neuchateler, Cortaillod, which bubbles a 
little, the froth forms a star in the middle of the glass ; also very 
good. And finally Veltliner (Valtellina), the best wine in 
Switzerland.- In my time the ordinary Burgundy, Macon and 
Beaujolais were also very good and not dear. Drink away 
gallantly at all these kinds, and if in the long run you get bored 
with all the wandering about remember that it is the only way 
for you to regain, your old form ; it can be laid aside a litde 
while longer, but the day will come when we shall need it only 
too badly.” 


184. Engels to Bernstein 

London, i March, 1883. 

From the outset we have always fought to the very utmost 
against the petty-bourgeois and philistine disposition within the 
Party, because this disposition, developed since the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War,- has infected all classes in Germany and has 

* Marx was at this tinfe at Lausanne in the Swiss canton of Vaud [Waadt]. [Ed. 
Eng", ed.] 
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become an hereditary German evil, sister to servility, abject 
subservience and all the\ hereditary German vices. This is 
what makes us ridiculous and despicable abroad. It is the main 
cause of the slackness and the weakness of character which pre- 
dominate among us ; it reigns on the throne as often as in the 
cobbler’s lodging. Only since a modern proletariat has been 
formed in Germany has a class developed there with hardly 
anything at all of this hereditary German disease about it, a 
class which has given evidence of a free outlook, energy, 
humour, tenacity in struggle. And are we not to fight against 
every attempt artificially to inoculate this healthy class — the 
only healthy class in Germany — ^with the old hereditary poison 
of philistine slackness and philistine narrow-mindedness ? 


185. Engels to Sorge 

London, 15 March, 1883. 

It was not possible to keep you regularly informed about 
Marx’s state of health because it was constantly changing. 
Here, briefly, are the main facts. 

Shortly before his wife’s death, in October of ’81, he had an 
attack of pleurisy. He recovered from this but when, in Feb- 
ruary ’82, he was sent to Algiers, he came in for cold, wet 
weathpr on the journey and arrived with another attack of 
pleurisy. The atrocious weather continued, and then when he 
got better, he was sent to Monte Carlo (Monaco) to avoid the 
heat of the approaching summer. He arrived there with 
another, though this time a milder, attack of pleurisy. Again 
abominable weather. When he was at last better, he went to 
Argenteuil near Paris to stay with his daughter, Madame 
Longuet. He went to the sulphur springs near by at Enghien, 
in order to relieve the bronchitis from which he had suffered 
for so long. Here again the weather was awful, but the cure 
did some good. Then he went to Vevey for six weeks and came 
back in September, having apparently almost completely 
recovered his health. ^He was allowed to spend the winter on 
the south coast of England, and he himself was so tired of 
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wandering about with nothing to do, that another period of 
exile to the south of Europe would probably have harmed him 
in spirit as much as it would have benefited him in health. 
Wheii the foggy season commenced in London, he was sent to 
the Isle of Wight. There it did nothing but rain and he caught 
- another cold. Schorlemmer and I were intending to pay him 
a visit at the New Year when news came which made it neces- 
sary for Tussy to join him at once. Then followed Jenny’s 
death and he had another attack of bronchitis. After all that 
had gone before, and at his age, this was dangerous. A number 
of complications set in, the most serious being an abscess on the 
lung and a terribly rapid loss of strength. Despite this, however, 
the general course of the illness was proceeding favourably, 
and last Friday the chief doctor who was attending him, one of 
the foremost young doctors in London, specially recommended 
to him by Ray Lankester, gave us the most brilliant hope for 
his recovery. But anyone who has but once examined the lung 
tissue under the microscope, realises how great is the danger of 
a blood vessel being broken if the lung is purulent. And so 
every morning for the last six weeks I had a terrible feeling of 
dread that I might find the curtains down when I turned the 
comer of the street. Yesterday afternoon at 2 .30 — ^which is the 
best time for visiting him — I arrived to find the house in tears. 
It seemed that the end was near. I asked what had happened, 
tried to get to the bottom of the matter, to offer comfort. There 
had been only a slight haemorrhage but suddenly he had begun 
to sink rapidly. Our good old Lenchen, who had looked after 
him- better than a mother cares for her child, went upstairs to 
him and then came down. He was half asleep, she said, I 
might come in. When we entered the room he lay there aisleep, 
but never to wake again. His pulse and breathing had stopped. 
In those two minutes he had passed away, peacefully and with- 
out pjiin. 

All events which take place by natural necessity bring their 
own consolation with them, however dreadful they may be. 
So in this case. Medical skill might have been able to give him 
a few more years of vegetative existence, the life of a helpless 
being, dying— to the triumph of the doctors’ art — ^not suddenly, 
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but inch by inch. But our Marx could never have borne that. 
To have lived on with all his uncompleted works before him, 
tantalised by the desire to finish them and yet unable to do so, 
would have been a thousand times more bitter than the gentle 
death which overtook him. “ Death is not a misfortime for 
him who dies, but for him who survives,” he used to say, quoting 
Epicurus. And to see that mighty genius lingering on as a 
physical wr eck to the greater glory of medicine and to the scorn 
of the Philistines whom in the prime of his strength he had so 
often put to rout— no, it is better, a thousand times better, as 
it is — ^a thousand times better that we shall in two days’ time 
carry him to the grave where his wife lies at rest. 

And after all that had gone before, about which the doctors 
do not know as much as I do, there was in my opinion no other 
alternative. 

Be that as it may, mankind is shorter by a head, and the 
greatest head of our time at that. The proletarian movement 
goes on, but gone is its central figure to which Frenchmen, 
Russians, Americans and Germans spontaneously turned at 
critical moments, to receive always that clear incontestable 
counsel which only genius and . a perfect understanding of the 
situation could give. Local lights and lesser minds, if not the 
humbugs, will now have a free hand. The final victory is 
certain, but circuitious paths, temporary and local errors — 
things which even now are so unavoidable — will become more 
common than ever. Well, we must see it through. What else 
are we here for ? 

And we are not near losing courage yet.* 


Engels also expressed himself upon the historic role and 
significance of Marx in other letters written during these days. 
Thus he, wrote to Liebknecht on March 14 : “Although I 
have seen him this evening laid out on his bed, the rigidity of 
death in his face, I cannot fully realise that this brilliant mind 
has ceased to impregnate the proletarian movement of both 

English translation taken from The Fourteenth of March 1883, Martin Lawrence, 
* 933 - 
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worlds with its mighty thoughts. We all owe what we are to 
him ; and the movement as it is to-day is the creation of his 
theoretical and practical work. If it had not been for him, we 
should all still be groping in a maze of confusion."’ And to 
Bernstein Engels wrote on the same day : What the worth 
of this man was to us, both theoretically and in all decisive 
moments in practice as well, only one who has long been 
together with him can realise. His mighty vision will be buried 
with him for years to come. It was something of which we 
others are not capable. The movement will go on its way, but 
it will lack that calm, timely, considered intervention which has 
saved it from so many tedious errors in the past.” Finally, in a 
letter to J, Ph. Becker on March 15, 1883, Engels writes: 
The greatest mind in our Party had ceased to thinks the strongest heart 
that I have ever known h.2iA. ceased to beat. It was in all prob- 
bability a case of internal haemorrhage. You and I. are now 
almost the last of the old guard of 1848. Well, weHl remain in 
the breach ! The bullets are whistling, our friends are falling 
around us, but this is not the first time we two have seen this. 
And if a bullet hits one of us, let it come — I only ask that it 
should strike fair and square and nbt leave us long in agony.”* 


186. Engels to van Patten 

[London] 18 April, 1883. 

Since 1845 Marx and I have held the view that one of the 
ultimate results of the future proletarian revolution will be 
the gradual dissolution of the political organisation known by 
the name of state. The main object of this organisation has 
always been to secure, by armed force, the economic oppression 
of the labouring majority by the minority which alone possesses 
wealth. With the disappearance of an exclusively wealth- 
possessing minority there also disappears the necessity for the 
power of armed oppression, or state power. At the same time, 
however, it was always our view that in order to attain this and 
the other far more important aims of the future social revolution, 
the working class must first take possession of the organised 
political power of the state and by its aid crush the resistance ' 

VvQin The Fourteenth of March 
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of the capitalist class and organise society anew. This is to be 
found already in The Communist Manifesto of 1847, Chapter II, 
conclusion. 

The anarchists put the thing upside down. They declare 
that the proletarian revolution must begin by doing away with 
the political organisation of the state. But after its victory the 
sole organisation which the proletariat finds already in exis- 
tence is precisely the state. This state may require very con- 
siderable alterations before it can fulfil its new functions. But 
to destroy it at such a moment would be to destroy the only 
organism by means of which the victorious proletariat can assert 
its newly-conquered power, hold down its capitalist adversaries 
and carry out that economic revolution of society without which 
the whole victory must end in a new defeat and in a mass 
slaughter of the workers similar to those after the Paris Com- 
mune. 

Does it require my express assurance that Marx opposed this 
anarchist nonsense from the first day it was put forward in its 
present form by Bakunin ? The whole internal history of the 
International Workingmen’s Association is evidence of this. 
From 1867 onwards the anarchists were trying, by the most 
infamous methods, to conquer the leadership of the Inter- 
national ; the main hindrance in their way was Marx. The 
five-year struggle ended, at the Hague Congress of September 
1872, with the expulsion of the anarchists from the Inter- 
national ; and the man who did most to achieve this expulsion 
was Marx. Our old friend, F. A^ Sorge, in Hoboken, who was 
present as a delegate, can give you further details if you wish. 

And now for Johann Most. 

If anyone asserts that Most, since he became an anarchist, 
has had any relations with Marx whatever or has received any 
kind of assistance from Marx, he has either been deceived or is 
deliberately lying. After the publication of the first number of 
the London Freiheit^ Most did not visit Marx or me more than 
once, or at most twice. Equally little did we visit him — ^we 
did not even meet him by chance anywhere or at any time. 
In the end we did not even subscribe to his paper any more, 
because there was really nothing ” in it. We had the same 
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contempt for his anarchism and his anarchistic tactics as for 
the people from whom he had learnt both. 

While he was still in Germany Most published a. “ popular ” 
account of Marx’s Capital. Marx was asked to look through it 
for a second edition. I did this work in common with Marx. 
We found that it was impossible to do more than expunge 
Most’s very worst blunders unless we were to rewrite the 
whole thing from beginning to end. Marx also allowed his 
corrections to be included only on the express condition that 
his name should never be brought into any connection even 
with this corrected edition of Johann Most’s compilation. 


fThis letter is the answer to a communication from the 
Secretary of the Central Labour Union in New York, Philipp 
van Patten, who had written to Engels on 2 April, 1883 : 

" When all parties were united in connection with the recent 
memorial celebration in honour of Karl Marx, many loud 
declarations were made on the part of Johaim Most and his 
friends that Most had stood in close relation to Marx and had 
popularised his work. Capital, in Germany and that Marx had 
been in agreement with the propaganda which Most had con- 
ducted. We have a very high opinion, of the capacities and the 
activity of Karl Marx, but we cannot believe that he was in 
sympathy with the anarchistic and disorganising methods of 
Most, and I should like to hear your opinion as to the attitude 
of Karl Marx on the question of anarchism versus social- 
democracy. Most’s ill-advised, stupid chatter has already done 
us too much harm here, and it is very unpleasant for us to 
hear that such a great authority as Marx approved of such 
tactics.” (For Most see Letter 162.) 


187. Engels to J. P. Becker 

■ London, 22 May, 1883. 

Our lads in Germany are really magnijicent fellows, now that, the 
Socialist Law* has freed them from the “ educated ” gentlemen who had 

* Bismarck’s Anti-Socialist Law 1878-90. Compare Letter 190 and Note* 
lEd.Eng.ed,] ^ 
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tried before 1878 to schoolmaster the workers from the superior 
heights of their ignorant university-bred confusion, an attempt 
to which unfortunately only too many of the leaders lent them- 
selves. That rotten trash has not been entirely got rid of as yet, 
but all ^he same the movement has come into a definitely revolu- 
tionary channel again. This is just the splendid thing about our 
boysi that the masses are far better than almost all their leaders^ and 
now that the Socialist Law is forcing the masses to make the 
movement for themselves and the influence of the leaders is 
reduced to a minimum things are better than ever. 


188. Engels to Bebel 

Eastbourne, 30 August, 1883. 
The Manifesto of the Democratic Federation* in London 
has been issued by about twenty to thirty little societies which 
under different names (always the same people) have for the 
last twenty years at least been repeatedly trying, and always with 
the same lack of success, to make themselves important. All 
that is important is that now at last they are obliged openly to 
proclaim our theory, which during the period of the Inter- 
national seemed to them to be dictated from outside, as their 
own, and that a crowd of young bourgeois intelligentsia arc 
emerging who, to the disgrace of the English workers it must 
be said, understand things better and take them up more pas- 
sionately than the workers. For even in the Democratic Federa- 
tion the workers for the most part only accept the new pro- 
gramme unwillingly and as a matter of form. The chief of the 
Democratic Federation, Hyndman, is an arch-conservative and 
an extremely chauvinistic but not stupid careerist, who behaved 
pretty shabbily to Marx (to whom he was introduced by Rudolf 
Meyer) and for this reason was dropped by us personally, f 
Do not on any account whatever let yourself be deluded into 
thinking there is a real proletarian movement going on here, 

* The Manifesto of the Democratic Federation, Socialism made Plain ” 
(1883). The Democratic Federation (founded in 1881) took the name Social- 
Democratic Federation in 1884. For later references to the S,D.F. Hyndman, 
etc. ; see index. {Ed, Eng. ed.'l 
t See Letter 176. 
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I know Liebknecht tries to delude himself and all the world 
about this, but it is not the case. The elements at present active 
may become important since they have accepted our theoretical 
programme and so acquired a basis, but only if a spontaneous 
movement breab out here among the workers and they succeed 
in getting control of it. Till then they will remain individual 
minds, with a hotch-potch of confused sects, remnants of the 
great movement of the ’forties, standing behind them and 
nothing more. And — apart from the unexpected — a really 
general workers’ movement will only come into existence here 
when the workers are made to feel the fact that England’s 
world monopoly is broken. 

Participation in the domination of the world market was 
and is the basis of the political nullity of the English workers. 
The tail of the bourgeoisie in the economic exploitation of this 
monopoly but nevertheless sharing in its advantages, politically 
they are naturally the tail of the “ great Liberal Party,” which 
for its part pays them small attentions, recognises trade unions 
and strikes as legitimate factors, has relinquished the fight 
for an unlimited working day and has given the mass of better 
placed workers the vote. But once America and the united 
competition of the other industrial countries have made a 
decent breach in this monopoly (and in iron this is coming rapid- 
ly, in cotton unfortunately not as yet) you will see something here. 


T[Of the English labour movement as it was towards the 
close of the great period of industrial monopoly Engels wrote 
in a letter to Bernstein (June 17, 1879) : 

“The English labour movement has been revolving (now 
and) for a series of years in a narrow vicious circle of strikes for 
wages and shorter working hours, and this not merely as an 
expedient and a means of propaganda and organisation but as 
an end in itself. 

“ As a matter of principle even, and in accordance with 
their rules, the trade unions exclude all political action, and 
with it participation in every general activity of the working 
class as a class. The workers are divided politically into Gon- 
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scrvatives and Liberal-Radicals, into adherents of Disraeli’s 
(Beaconsfield’s) administration and adherents of Gladstone’s 
administration. A (real) workers’ movement therefore can 
only be said to exist here in so far as strikes take place which, 
whether successful or not, do not bring the movement a step 
further. . . . The fact should not be concealed that no real 
workers’ movement in the Continental sense exists here at the 
moment.” 

In a letter to Marx on August ii, 1881, Engels wrote : 

“ Yesterday morning I informed Mr. Shipton* that he will 
get no more leading articles from me. Kautsky had sent me a 
flat affair about international factory legislation, in a bad trans- 
lation, which I corrected and sent to Shipton. Yesterday the 
proof arrived with a letter from Shipton, who found two places 
“ too strong ” — one of which he had nodsunderstood into the 
bargain — ^whether I would not soften them down? I did so and 
replie 1 ... if this was too strong for him my far stronger article 
would be much more so, hence it would be better for us both if I 
stopped. ... I could not remain on the staff of a paper which 
lends itself to writing up these German trade unions, com- 
parable only to those very worst English ones which allow 
themselves to be led by men sold to, or at least paid by, the 
middle class f . . . The most decisive reason of all I did not 
write him : the absolute lack of effect produced by my articles 
on the rest of the paper and on the public. If any effect is 
produced it is a hidden reaction on the part of the secret apostles 
of free trade. The paper remains the same hotch-potch of 
every possible and impossible crotchet, and in political details 
more or less, but predominantly, Gladstonian. ... The British 
working man just will not budge, he must be shaken up by 
events, by the loss of the industrial monopoly. Meanwhile, 
let him have his own way.” 

In a letter to Kautsky (November 8, 1884) Engels wrote ; “ In 
England and France the transition to large-scale industry is 
more or less completed. The conditions in which the proletariat 
is placed have already become stable. Agricultural districts and 
industrial districts, large-scale industry and domestic industry 
have been separated and as much consolidated as modern 
industry itself permits. Even the fluctuations which the ten- 

* George Shipton, Secretary of the London Trades Council and editor of the 
Labour Standard, 

t This sentence was written in English. 
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year cycle of crises brings with it have become normal conditions 
of existence. The political or directly socialist movements which 
arose during the period of the industrial revolution — ^immature 
as they were — ^have collapsed, leaving behind them discourage- 
ment rather than encouragement : bourgeois capitalist develop- 
ment has shown itself stronger than the revolutionary counter- 
pressure ; for a new revolt against capitalist production a new 
and powerful impulse is required, either perhaps the dethrone- 
ment of England from its present dominance , of the world 
market, or a particular revolutionary situation in France.” 
See Letter 189. In Letter 193 Engels contrasts with the 
conditions just described the economic stage reached by 
Germany and its effect on the Labour movement there. [Ed. 
Eng. ed.\ • 


189. Engels to Bebel 

London, 18 January, 1884. 

Here too industry has taken on a different character. The 
ten-year cycle seems to have been broken down now that, 
since 1870, American and German competition have been 
putting an end to English monopoly in the world market. 
In the main branches of industry a depressed state of business 
has prevailed since 1868, while production has been slowly 
increasing, and now we seem both here and in America to be 
standing on the verge of a new crisis which in England has not 
been preceded by a period of prosperity. That is the secret of 
the sudden — though it has been slowly preparing for three 
years — ^but the present sudden emergence of a socialist move- 
ment here. So far the organised workers — ^trade unions — 
remain quite remote from it, the movement is proceeding 
among “ educated ” elements sprung from the bourgeoisie, 
who -here and there seek contact with the masses and in places 
find it. These people are of very varying moral and intellectual 
value and it will take some time before they sort themselves 
out and the thing becomes clarified. But that it will all go 
entirely to sleep again is hardly likely. 
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^Engels, who had marked the onset of the ‘‘ period of pros- 
perity ” in England (compare Letter 8) also discerned the 
beginning and the character of a new period — the period which 
proved to be the transition to the epoch of imperialism defined 
by Lenin. See Letters 197 and 199 and cf. page 500. 

In the following year, in a letter to Bebel (July 24, 1885), 
Engels noted how the^ economic changes were reflecting them- 
selves in the alignment of the political parties. 

Here the new franchise will overthrow the whole former 
party position. The alliance between the Whigs and Tories 
into one great Conservative Party having as its basis the entire 
body of landowners, which has hitherto been split up into two 
camps, and including all the conservative elements of the 
bourgeoisie : banking, high finance, trade, a section of 
industry ; beside it on the other hand the radical bourgeoisie, 
the mass of large-scale industry, the petty bourgeoisie and, 
for the present still as its tail, the proletariat now re-awakening 
to political life — this is a revolutionary starting point such as 
England has not seen since 1689.” [Ed, Eng. ed.] 


190. Engels to J. P. Becker 

London, 14 February 1884. 

Things are by no means so bad with the agitation in Ger- 
many, even if the bourgeois press suppresses most of what is 
happening and only now and then lets out an involuntary groan 
of terror that the Party is gaining ground at a tearing rate 
instead of losing it. 

The police have opened up a really splendid field for our 
people : the ever-present and uninterrupted struggle with the 
police themselves. This is being carried on everywhere and 
always, with great success and, the best thing about it, with 
great humour. The police are defeated— and made to look 
foolish into the bargain. And I consider this struggle the most 
useful in the circumstances. Above all it keeps the contempt 
for the enemy alive among our lads. Worse troops could not 
be sent into the field against us than the German police ; even 
where they have the upper hand they suffer a moral defeat. 
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and confidence in victory is growing among our lad^s every 
dav This struggle will bring it about that as soon as the pres- 
fu Je is S last Slaxed (and that will happen on the day the 
dance in Russia begins) we shall no longer count our numbers in 
hundreds of thousands but in mUlions. There is a lot of rotten 
stuff among the so-called leaders but I have unqualified con- 
fidence in our masses, and what they lack in revolutionary 
tradition they are gaining more and more from this httle war 
with the police. And you can say what you hke, but we have 
never seen a proletariat yet which has learnt to act collectively 
and to march together in so short a time. For this reason, even 
though nothing appears on the surface, we can, I think, calmly 
await the moment when the call to arms is given. You will 
see how they muster ! 


HOn the proletarian masses and the general randitions of 
political activity in Germany, Engels wrote to Bernstein on 

I have never concealed my opinion that the masses in 
Germany are much better than the gentlemp who lead them, 
especially since the uses of the press and agitation had turned 
the Party for these gentlemen into a milch cow to provide them 
with butter — and this just when Bismarck and the bourgeoisie 
suddenly slaughtered the cow. The thousand individuals 
whose existence was thus teritporarily ruined have the per- 
sonal misfortune of not being transferred into a directly 
revolutionary situation, i.e., Into exile. Otherwise very many 
now bemoaning their fate would have gone over to Most s 
camp or would be findihg the Soziol-DBiiwkTdt much too 
tame after all. The majority of thest; people stopped in Ger- 
many, and had to they went for the most part to rather 
reactionary places, remained socially respected, dependent on 
Philistines for their emstence, and bechme to a large extent 
infected by philistinism themselves. All hope very soon began 
to centre for them oh the repeal of the Socialist Law. It is not 
surprising that undhr the pressure of philistinism the delusion, 
in reality absurd,/ should have arisen among them tl^t this 
coiild be achieve^ by docility. Germany is a most infamous 
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country for people without much strength of will. The narrow- 
ness and pettiness both of bourgeois and of political conditions, 
the provincialism even of the big towns, the small but con- 
stantly accumulating vexations of the struggle with police and 
bureaucracy, all this has a debilitating effect instead of exciting 
resistance, and thus many in the great “ nursery ” become 
rt iilHisb themselves. Narrow conditions produce narrow views, 
so that it takes a lot of understanding and energy before any- 
body living in Germany can be in a position tol see anything 
except what is in front of his eyes, to bear in mind the great 
interconnection of world events and not to sink into the self- 
satisfied “objectivity” which looks no further than its nose and 
just because of this is really the most limited subjectivity, even 
though it may be shared by thousands of these subjects. 

But the more the development of this tendency to cover up 
their deficiency in insight and power of resistance by “ objec- 
tive ” super-cleverness is a natural one, so much the more 
decisively must it be combated. And here the working masses 
themselves offer the best point of support. They alone in Ger- 
many I live in something approaching modern conditions, all 
their miseries, small and big, centre in the oppression of 
capitaf; and while all other struggles in Germany, whether social ( 
or political, are wretched and petty and turn upon miserable 
trivialities elsewhere long overcome, their struggle is the only 
great one, the only one which stands on the heights of time, the 
only one which instead of enfeebling the fighter, endows him 
witlx perpetually renewed energy. 


191. Engels to Kautsky 

London, 19 July, 1884. 

That the Keue ^eit is to come to an end is no misfortune for 
the Party. It is becoming more and more apparent that the 
great majority of the literary Party people in Germany belong 
to the opportunists and cautious goers who, however dis- 
agreeable the Socialist Law may be to them from a pecuniary 
point of view, feel themselves quite in the right atmosphere 
under it firom the literary point of view ; they can express them- 
selves quite openly — ^we are prevented from giving them one in 
the eye. Hence the mere task of filling a journal of this kind 
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every month demands very great tolerance, which results in 
its being gradually overrun with philanthropy, humanitarian- 
ism, sentimentality and whatever all the anti-revolutionary 
vices of the Freiwalds, Qjiarcks, Schippels, Rosuses, etc. are 
called. People who do not want to learn anything funda- 
mentally and only make literature about literature and 
incidentally out of literature (nine-tenths of present-day 
German writing is writing about other writing), naturally 
achieve more printed pages per aimum than those who grind at 
something and only want to write about other books when: 
(i) they have mastered these other books and (2) there is some- 
thing in theni worth the trouble. The preponderance of these 
former gentlemen which has been produced by the Socialist 
Law in the literature printed in Germany is inevitable while the 
Law lasts. Against it we have in the literature published abroad 
a weapon which strikes in a totally different manner. 


fin 1884 the further publication of Neue was in question. 

the theoretical organ of German Social-Democ- 
racy. Kautsky edited it from 1883 to 1917, the last number 
appeared in 1923. All the important leaders of the Second 
International wrote in Mue but under Kautsky’s editor- 
ship the Bolsheviks were almost entirely shut out from it while 
much space was granted to the criticism of Bolshevism (both 
on the part of the Russian Mensheviks and Trotskyists and of 
Rosa. Luxemburg). 

Quarck (pseudonym, FRErwALo), Schippel, Rosus. Col- 
laborators in MeueZeit. Quarckwas a “Right” opportunist while 
Schippel at first attached himself to the “ Left ” opportunist 
tendency of the “ Youth ” ; later he was one of the leading 
reformists and defenders of the imperialist policy of protective 
tariffi. 

192. Engels to Bebel 

London, 18 November, 1884. 

The whole of the Liberal philistines have gained sujch 
a respect for us that they are screaming with one accord : Yes, 
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if the Social-Democrats will put themselves on a legal basis and 
abjure revolution then we are in favour of the immediate repeal 
of the Socialist Law. There is no doubt, therefore, that this sug- 
gestion will at once be made to you in the Reichstag. The 
answer you give to it is important — ^not so much for Germany, 
where our gallant lads have given it in the elections, as for 
abroad. A tame answer would at once destroy the colossal 
impression produced by the elections. 

In my opinion the case is like this : 

Throughout the whole of Eul'Ojpe the existing political 
situation is the product of revolutions. The legal basis, historic 
right, legitimacy, have been everywhere riddled through and 
through a thousand times or entirely overthrown. But it is in 
the nature of all parties or classes which have come to power 
through revolution, to demand that the new basis of right 
created by the revolution should also be unconditionally 
recognised and regarded as holy. The right to revolution did 
exist — otherwise the present rulers would not be rightful — 
but from now onwards it is to exist no more. 

In Germany the existing situation rests on the revolution 
which began in 1 848 and ended in 1 866. 1866 was a complete re- 
volution. Just us Prussia only became anything by treachery and 
war against the German Empire, in alliance with foreign powers 
(1740, 1756, 1785), so it only achieved the German-Prussian 
Empire by the forcible overthrow of the German Confederation 
and by civil war. Its assertion that the others broke the 
Confederation makes no difference. The others say the 
opposite. There has never been a revolution yet which lacked 
a legal pretext — as in France in 1830 when both the king and 
the bourgeoisie asserted they were in the right. Enough, 
Prussia provoked the civil war and with it the revolution. After 
its victory it overthrew three thrones by God’s grace ” and 
annexed their territories, together with those of the former free 
city of Frankfort. If that was not revolutionary I do not know 
the meaning of the word. And as this was not enough it con- 
fiscated the private property of the princes who had been driven 
out. That this was unlawful, revolutionary therefore, it 
admitted by getting the action endorsed later by an assembly — 
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the Reichstag— which had as little right to dispose of these 

funds as the government. _ 1 r , 

The German-Prussian Empire, as the completion of the 
North German Confederation which 1866 forcibly created, is a 
thoroughly revolutionary creation. I make no complaint about 
that. What I reproach the people who made it with is that they 
were only poor-spirited revolutionaries who did not go much 
further and at once annex the whole of Germany to Prussia. 
But those who operate with blood and iron, swallow up whole 
states, overthrow thrones and confiscate private property, 
should not condemn other people as revolutionaries. If the 
Party only retains the right to be no more and no less revolu- 
tionary than the Imperial Government has been, it has got all 

iScently it was officially stated that the Imperial Constitution 
was not a contract between the princes and the people but only 
one between the princes and free cities, which could at any time 
replace the constitution by another. The government organs 
which laid this down demanded, therefore, that the govern- 
ments should have the right to overthrow the Imperial Constitution. 
No Exceptional Law was enacted against them, they were not 
persecuted. Very well, in the most extreme case we do not 
demand more for ourselves than is here demanded for the 
governments. 

The Duke of Cumberland is the legitimate and unquestioned 
heir to the throne of Brunswick. The right clairned by Cumber- 
land in Brunswick is no other than that by which the King of 
Prussia is seated in Berlin. Whatever else may be required of 
Cumberland can only be claimed after he has taken possession 
of his lawful and legitimate throne. 

But the revolutionary German Imperial Government pre- 
vents him from doing so by force. A fresh revolutionary action. 

What is the position of the parties ? 

In November 1848 the Conservative Party broke through the 
new legal basis created in March 1 848 without a tremor. In any 
case it only recognises the constitutional position as a pro- 
visional one and would hail any feudal-absolutist coup dytat 
with delight. 
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The Liberal Parties of all shades co-operated in the revolution 
of 1848-1866, nor would they deny themselves the right to-day 
to counter any forcible overthrow of the fconstitution by force. 

The Centre recognises the church as' the highest power, 
above the state, a power which might in a given case, therefore, 
make revolution a duty. 

And these are the parties which demand from us that we, 
we alone of them all, should declare that in no circumstances 
will we resort to force and that we will submit to every oppres- 
sion, to every act of violence, not only as soon as it is merely 
formally legal— legal according to the judgment of our 
adversaries— but also when it is directly illegal. 

Indeed no party has renounced the right to armed resistance, 
in certain circumstances, without lying. None has ever been able 
to relinquish this ultimate right. 

But once it comes to the question of discussing the circum- 
stances for which a party reserves to itself this right, then the 
game is won. Then one can talk nineteen to the dozen. And 
especially a party which has been declared to have no rights, 
a party therefore which has had revolution directly indicated 
to it from above. Such a declaration of outlawry can be daily 
repeated in the fashion it has once occurred. To require an 
unconditional declaration of this kind from such a party is sheer 
absurdity. 

For the rest, the gentlemen can keep calm. With military 
conditions as they are at present we shall not start our attack 
so long as there is still an armed force against us. We can wait 
until the armed force itself ceases to be a force against us. Any 
earlier revolution, even if victorious, would not bring us to 
power, but the most radical of the bourgeoisie, and of the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

Meanwhile the elections have shown that we have nothing to 
expect from yielding, i.e., from concessions to our adversaries. 
We have only won respect and become a power by defiant 
resistance. Only power is respected, and only so long as we 
are a power shall we be respected by the philistine. Anyone 
who makes him concessions can no longer be a power and is 
despised by him. The iron hand can make itself felt in a vplvet 
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glove but it must make itself felt. The German^ proletariat has 
Lcome a mighty party ; may its representatives be worthy 

of it. 


fThe total Social-Democratic vote at the Reichstag elections 
had risen from 102,000 in 1871 to 493,000 m 1877, before the 
enactment of the Socialist Law (1878). In the first years of 
illegality when the Party had not as yet shovm the broad mass 
of die workers, or had only shown it insufficiently, that it was 
carrying on the struggle and not submitting ta Je government, 
L totll vote dropped (1881 ; 3^2,000). Then, however, a 
iapid growth of vo?es began. In 1884 the Party surpassed its 
previom highest figure and got 550,000 votes and in 1890, when 
die law was repealed, the number of Social-Democratic votes 
was almost one and a half nullion. ^ , 

On November 11, 1884, Engels wrote to Bernstein : 

“ As to the result of the second baUots I only hear a litde and 
that late. I hope that a great many of them have tarned out 
well, because the more new elements that come into the fraction 
now the better. The worst (the » educated ones) are already 
elected the additional ones are mostly workers and they cannot 
but improve the company. The Socialist Law stan^ con- 
demned The state and the bourgeoisie have discredited them- 
selves hopelessly in relation to us. But they live on none the 
less merrily for that, and anyone who thought the Law must 

come to an end because of this might be badly disappointed 

To do away with the Law a decision will always be n^essary, 
and they will hardly bring themselves to that. 
favourable case there will be penal clauses which wiU cost us 
greater sacrifices than the Socialist Law. We shall now h^ave 
to make positive proposals for legislation. If they are resolute 
ones, i.e., formulated without any consideration for petty- 

bourgeois prejudices, then they will be ve^ good Ihe 

1884 elections are for us what 1866 was for the German phihs- 
tine. At that date, without doing anything to brmg it about, 
indeed against his own will, he suddenly became a. great 
nation.’ Now, however, by our own hard work and heavy 
sacrifices, we have become a ‘great party. Noblesse^ oblige! 
We caimot draw the mass of the nation over to us vnthout this 
mass gradually developing itself. Frankfort, Munich and 
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Konigsberg cannot suddenly become so definitely proletarian 
as Saxony, Berlin and the mining industrial districts. Here 
and there the petty-bourgeois elements among the leaders will 
temporarily find in the masses the background lacking to them 
hitherto. What has up till now been a reactionary tendency 
among individuals may now reproduce itself as a necessary 
element of development — ^locally — among the masses. This 
would necessitate a change of tactics in order to lead the masses 
further without by so doing leaving the bad leaders on top . . . 
for the t ime being, in fact, we shall get compliments right and 
left and these will not everywhere fall upon stony ground.” 


193. Engels to Bebel 

London, ii December, 1884. 

About our proletarian .ni^isses I have never been deceived- 
This secure progress of their movement, confident of victory 
and for that very reason cheerful and humorous, is a model 
which cannot be surpassed. No European proletariat would 
have stood the test of the Socialist Law so brilliantly and have 
responded after six years of suppression with such a proof of 
increased strength and consolidated organisation ; no nation 
would have achieved this organisation in the way it has been 
achieved without any conspiratorial humbug. And since I 
have seen the election manifestoes of Darmstadt and Hanover 
my fear that concessions might have become necessary in the 
new places (constituencies) has also vanished. If it was possible 
to speak in such a truly revolutionary and proletarian way in 
these two towns, then everything is won. 

Our great advantage is that with us the industrial revolution 
is only just in full swing, while in France and England, so far as 
the main point is concerned, it is closed. There the division 
into town and country, industrial district and agricultural 
district is so far concluded that it only changes slowly. The 
great mass of the p eople grow up in the conditions in which they 
have later to live, are accustomed to them ; even the fluc- 
tuations and crises have become something they take practically 
for granted. Added to this is the remembrance of the unsuccess- 


p 
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ful attempts of former movements. With us, on the other hand, 
everything is in full flow. Remnants of the old peasant indus- 
trial production for the satisfaction of personal needs are being 
supplanted by capitalistic domestic industry, while in other 
places capitalistic domestic industry is already succumbing in 
its turn to machinery. And the very nature of our industry, 
limping behind at the very end, makes the social upheaval all 
the more fundamental. As the great mass production articles, 
both mass commodities and articles of luxury, have already 
been appropriated by the French and English, all that remains 
for our export industry is chiefly small stuff, which, however, 
also runs into masses all the same, and is at first produced by 
domestic industry and only later, when the production is on a 
mass scale, by machines. Domestic industry (capitalistic) is 
introduced by this means into much wider regions and clears 
its way all the more thoroughly. If I except the East Elbe 
district of Prussia, that is to say East Prussia, Pomerania, Posen 
and the greater part of Brandenburg, and further Old Bavaria, 
there are few districts where the peasant has not been swept 
more and more into domestic industry. Xhe region industrially 
revolutionised, therefore, becomes larger with us than anywhere 
else. 

Furthermore. Since for the most part the worker in domestic 
industry carries on his little bit of agriculture, it becomes possible 
to depress wages in a fashion unequalled elsewhere. What 
formerly constituted the happiness of the small man, the com- 
bination of agriculture and industry, now becomes the most 
powerful means of capitalist exploitation. The potato patch, 
the cow, the little bit of agriculture make it possible for the 
labour power to be sold below its price 5 they oblige this to be 
so by tying the wbrkjer to his piece of land, which yet only par- 
tially supports him. Hence it becomes possible to put our 
industry on an export basis owing to the fact that the buyer is 
generally presented with the whole of the surplus value, while 
the capitalist’s profit consists in a deduction from the normal 
wage. This is more or less the case with all rural domestic 
industry, but nowhere so much as with us. 

Added to this is the fact that our industrial revolution, which 
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was set in motion by the revolution of 1 848 with its bourgeois 
progress (feeble though this was), was enormously speeded up 

(1) by getting rid of internal hindrances in 1866 to 1870, and 

(2) by the French milliards, which were ultimately to be 
invested capitalistically. So we achieved an industrial revolu- 
tion which is more deep and thorough and spatially more 
extended and comprehensive than that of the other countries, 
and this with a perfectly fresh and intact proletariat, un- 
demoralised by defeats and finally — thanks to Marx — ^with an 
insight into the causes of economic and political development 
and into the conditions of the impending revolution such as 
none of our predecessors possessed. But for that very reason it 
is our duty to be victorious. 

As to pure democracy and its rdle in the future I do not share 
your opinion. Obviously it plays a far more subordinate part 
in Germany than in countries with an older industrial develop- 
ment. But that does not prevent the possibility, when the 
moment of revolution comes, of its acquiring a temporary 
importance as the most radical bourgeois party (it has already 
played itself off as such in Frankfort) and as the final sheet- 
anchor of the whole bourgeois and even feudal regime. At 
such a moment the whole reactionary mass falls in behind it 
and strengthens it ; everything which used to be reactionary 
behaves as democratic. Thus between March arid September 
1848 the whole feudal-bureaucratic mass strengthened the 
liberals in order to hold down the revolutionary masses, and, 
once this was accomplished, in order, naturally, to kick out the 
liberals as well. Thus from May 1848 until Bonaparte’s election 
in France in December, the purely republican party of the 
National the weakest of all the parties, was in power, simply 
owing to the whole collective reaction organised behind it. 
This has happened in every revolution ; the tamest party still 
remaining in any way capable of government comes to power 
with the others just because it is only in this party that the 
defeated see their last possibility of salvation. Now it cannot be 
expected that at the moment of crisis we shall already have the 
majority of the electorate and therefore of the nation behind us. 

♦ See Th€ Eighteenth Bmmaire^ Chapter II. [Ed. Eng. ed.] 
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The whole bourgeois class and the remnants of the feudal land- 
owning class, a large section of the petty bourgeoisie and also 
of the rural population will then mass themselves around the 
most radical bourgeois party, which will then make the most 
extreme revolutionary gestures, and I consider it very possible 
that it will be represented in the provisional government and 
even temporarily form its majority. How, as a minority, one 
should not act in that case, was demonstrated by the social- 
democratic minority in the Paris revolution of February 1848. 
However, this is still an academic question at the monient. 

Now of course the thing may take a different turn in Ger- 
many, and that for military reasons. As things are at present, an 
impulse from outside can scarcely come from anywhere but 
Russia. If it does not do so, if the impulse arises from Germany, 
then the revolution can only start froin the amy. From the 
military point of view an unarmed nation against an army of 
to-day is a purely vanishing quantity. In this case — ^if our 
twenty to twenty-five-year-old reserves which have no vote but 
are trained, came into action — ^pure democracy imght be leapt 
over. Put this question is still equally academic at present, 
although I, as a representative, so to. speak, of the great general 
staff of the Party, am bound to take it into consideration. In 
any case our sole adversary on the day of the crisis and on the 
day after the crisis ivill be the zuholc coJilcctzvc TBOiCttott which zvtll 
group itself around pure detnocrcuy, and this, I think, should not be 
lost sight of. 

If you are bringing forward motions in the Reichstag, there 
is one which should not be forgotten. The state lands are mostly 
let out to big farmers ; the smallest portion of them is sold to 
peasants, whose holdings are, however, so small that the new 
peasants have to resort to working as day labourers on the big 
farms. The demand should be made that the great demesnes which 
# not yet broken up should be let out to co-operative societies of agricul- 
tural labourers for joint farming. The Imperial Government has 
no state lands and will therefore no doubt find a pretext for 
shelving such a proposition put in the form of a motion. But I 
think this firebrand must be thrown among the agricultural 
day labourers. Which can indeed be done in one of the many 
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debates on state socialism. This and this alone is the way to 
get hold of the agricultural workers : this is the best method of 
drawing their attention to the fact that later on it is to be their 
task to cultivate the great estates of our present gracious gentle- 
men for the common account. And this will give friend 
Bismarck, who demands positive proposals from you, enough 
for some time. 


Engels wrote of democracy in a letter to Bernstein (March 24, 
1884) : 

“ This conception [of democracy] changes with every demos 
[people] and so does not get us a step furAer. In my opinion 
what should be said is this : the proletariat too requires 
democratic yorm for the seizure of political power, but, like aU 
political forms, these serve it as means. But if we want to make 
democracy an am to-day, then we must support ourselves upon 
the peasants and petty bourgeoisie, that is upon classes in 
process of dissolution, which as soon as they try to maintain 
themselves artificially are reactionary in relation to the pro- 
letariat. Further, it must not be forgotten that the logical 
form of bourgeois domination is precisely the democratic 
republic, which has only become too dangerous owing to the 
development already attained by the proletariat, but which, as 
France and America show, is still possible as purely bourgeois 
rule. To speak therefore of the ‘ principle of liberalism ’ as 
‘ having become definitely past history ’ is really only 
irrelevant ; the liberal constitutional monarchy is an adequate 
form of bourgeois domination : (i) at the beginning, when 
the bourgeoisie have not quite finished with the absolute 
monarchy, and (2) at the end, when the proletariat has already 
made the democratic republic too dangerous. And yet the 
democratic republic always remains the last form of bourgeois 
domination, that in which it is broken to pieces.” (See also Note, 
page 486.) 
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194. Engels to Zasulich* 

London, 23 April, 1885. 

You asked for my judgment of Plekhanoy’s hook Mashi 
Raznoglasdya {Our Differemes]. To deliver this I shoidd have to 
read the book, and I can read Russian fairly easily when I have 
occupied myself with it for a week. But there are full half- 
years in which this is impossible for me ; them I lose practice 
and am obliged to learn it over again, so to speak. This has been 
the case with me over Our Differences. Mark’s mamiscripls, 
which I am dictating to a secretary, keep me busy the whole 
day ‘ in the evening come visitors whom one cannot alter all 
turn out ; there are proofs to be read and much correspondence 
to be dealt with, and finaUy there are the translations of my 
Origin, etc.f (Itahan, Danish, etc.) which I am asked to revise 
and the revision of which is at times neither superfluous nor 
easy. Well, all these interruptions have prfevented me from 
getting further than to page 60 of Our Differences. If I had three 
days to myself the thing would be finished with and I should 
have refreshed my knowledge of Russian as well. 

Meanwhile the piece of the book which I have read is enough, 
I rtitnkj to acquaint me more or less with the differences 4 n 

question. u **1, 

First of all I repeat to you that I am proud to know that there 

is a party among the youth of Russia which frankly and wiAout 
ambiguity accepts the great economic and historic theones of 
Marx and which has decisively broken with all the anarchist 
and sUghtly Slavophil traditions of its predecessors. And 
Marx himself would have been equally proud of this had he 
lived a httle longer. It is an advance which will be c>f gr^t 
im portance for the revolutionary development of Russia. To 
me the historic theory of Marx is the fundamental condition of 
all reasoned and consistent revolutionary tactics ; to discover 
these tactics one has only to apply the theory to the economic 
and political conditions of the country in question. 

But to do this one must know these conditions ; and so lar 


* This letter was written in French, 

t The Ori^n of the Family. 
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as I am concerned I know too little about the actual situation 
in Russia to presume myself competent to judge the details of 
the tactics demanded by this situation at a given moment. 
Moreover, the internal and intimate history of the Russian 
revolutionary party, especially that of the last years, is almost 
entirely unknown to me. My friends among the Narodovoltsy 
have never spoken to me about it. And this is an indispensable 
element towards forming one’s opinion. 

What I know or believe about the situation in Russia impek 
me to the opinion that the Russians are approaching their 
1789. The revolution must break out there in a given time ; 
it may break out there any day. In these circumstances the 
country is like a charged mine which only needs a fuse to be laid 
to it. Especially since March 13.* This is one of the exceptional 
cases where it is possible for a handful of people to make a 
revolution, i.e., with one small push to cause a whole system, 
which (to use a metaphor of Plekhanov’s) is in more than 
labile equilibrium, to come crashing down, and thus by one 
action, in itself insignificant, to release uncontrollable explosive 
forces. Well now, if ever Blanquism — ^the phantasy of over- 
turning an entire society through the action of a small con- 
spiracy had a certain justification for its existence, that is 
certainly in Petersburg. Once the spark has been put to the 
powder, once the forces have been released and national energy 
has been transformed from potential into kinetic energy 
(another favourite image of Plekhanov’s and a very good one) — 
the people who laid the spark to the mine will be swept away 
by the explosion, which will be a thousand times as strong as 
themselves and which will seek its vent where it can, according 
as the economic forces and resistances determine. 

Supposing these people imagine they can seize power, what 
does it matter ? Provided they make the hole which will shatter 
the dyke, the flood itself will soon rob them of their illusions. 
But if by chance these illusions resulted in giving them a superior 
force of will, why complain of that ? People who boaste(r that 
they had made a revolution have always seen the next day that 

• March i, i88i, (Old Style) The day on which the Tsar Alexander II was 
assassinated. 
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they had no idea what they were doing, that the revolution 
made did not in the least resemble the one they would have liked 
to make. That is what Hegel calls the irony of history, an irony 
which few historic personalities escape. Look at Bismarck, 
the revolutionary against his will, and Gladstone who has ended 

in quarrelling with his adored Tsar. 

To me the most important thing is that the impulse should be 
given in Russia, that the revolution should break out. Whether 
this fraction or that fraction gives the signal, whether it happens 
under this flag or that flag matters little to me. If it were a 
palace conspiracy it would be swept away to-morrow. There 
where the position is so strained, where the revolutionary 
elements are accumulated to such a degree, where the economic 
situation of the enormous mass of the people becomes daily more 
impossible, where every stage of social development is repre- 
sented, from the primitive commune to modern large-scale 
industry and high finance, and where all these contradictions 
are violently held together by an unexampled despotism, a 
despotism which is becoming more and more unbearable to 
the youth in whom the national worth and intelligence are 
united — ^there, when 1789 has once been launched, 1793 will 
not be long in following.* 


Zasulich, Vera J. (i 85 I-i 9 I 9 )- Russian socialist ; as a 
young student joined the Narodniki. In 1880 she emigrated and 
from then onwards worked with Plekhanov. Together with him 
she was one of the founders of the first Marxist group in the 
Russian workers’ movement (the Emancipation of Labour 
group— 1885) which began the struggle against the Narodmki 
for the creation of a proletarian revolutionary party. Zasuhch 
was commissioned by the Emancipation of Labour group to 
translate a number of Marx’s works into Russian. With Lenin 
and Plekhanov she was a member of the editorial board of 
Iskra. After the split in the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
(1903) she soon went over to the Mensheviks. During the 
imperialist war she was a social chauvinist. She maintained a 
hostile attitude to the October revolution. 

* 1793. Sec Note on the Jacobins, page 459. 
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Plekhanov, G. V. (1856-1918). The leading Marxist in 
the Russian workers’ movement before Lenin. After the split 
in the movement he soon went over to the Mensheviks. Even 
though at times he later moved away from them and ap- 
proached the Bolsheviks again, he always stood near the Men- 
sheviks, nevertheless. With the imperialist war he became a 
“ defender of the Fatherland.” He was hostile to the October 
Revolution. Plekhanov wrote a series of basic Marxist 
works, especially on philosophical questions. In his book. Our 
Differences, he took up the struggle against the petty bourgeois 
socialism of the Narodniki and fought for the leading r 61 e of the 
working class in the Russian revolutionary movement. At the 
end of the ’nineties he fought against revisionism (Bernstein). 
Lenin said of Plekhanov’s philosophical writings : “ It is impos- 
sible to become a real and conscious Communist without study- 
ing everything Plekhanov wrote on philosophy, studying it 
directly, for it is the best thing in the whole international 
Marxist literature.” At the same time, however, Lenin fought 
most sharply against Plekhanov’s important mistakes {e.g., 
in the theory of the state and in the questions of dialectical 
materialism) and against his later betrayal of socialism. 

195. Engels to J. P. Becker 

London, 15 June, 1885. 

Here in England things are going quite well, though not in 
the form originated in Germany. Since 1848 the English Par- 
liament has undoubtedly been the most revolutionary body in 
the world and the next elections will open a new epoch, even 
if this does not reveal itself so very quickly. There will be 
workers in Parliament, in increasing numbers and each one 
worse than the last. But that is necessary in England. All the 
scoundrels who played the part of respectable bourgeois 
radicals here at the time of the International must show them- 
selves in Parliament for what they are. Then the masses will turn 
socialist here too. Industrial over-production will do the rest. 

- The row in the G-erman Party has not surprised me. In a 
petty-bourgeois country like Germany the Party is bound also 
to have a. petty bourgeois “ educated*’ Right wing, which it shakes 
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off at the decisive moment. Petty bourgeois socialism in Ger- 
many dates from 1844 and was already criticised in The Com- 
munist Manifesto. It is as immortal as the German petty- 
bourgeois himself. So long as the Socialist Laws are in 
force I am not in favour of our provoking the split, because our 
weapons are tmevenly matched. But if the gentlemen provoke 
a split thenaselves by suppressing the proletarian character of 
the Party and trying to replace it by a stick-in-the-mud* 
aesthetic-sentimental philanthropy without force or life, then 
we must just take it as it comes ! 


196. Engels to Bebel 

London, 24 July, 1885. 

You have exactly hit off Kautsky’s decisive weakness. His 
youthful inclination towards hasty judgment has been still more 
intensified by the wretched method of teaching history in the 
universities— especially the Austrian ones. The students there 
are systematically taught to do historical work with materials 
which they know to be inadequate but which they are supposed 
to treat as adequate, that is, to write things which they themselves 
must know to be false but which they are supposed to consider 
correct. That has naturally made Kautsky thoroughly cocky. 
Then the literary life — ^writing for pay and writing a lot. So 
that he has absolutely no idea of what really scientific work 
means. There he has thoroughly burnt his fingers a few times, 
with his history of population and later with the articles on 
marriage in primitive times. In all friendship I rubbed that 
well into him too and spare him nothing in this respect : on 
this side I criticise all his things mercilessly. Fortunately, 
however, I can comfort him with the fact that I did exactly 
the same in my impudent youth and only first learnt the way 
one has got to work from Marx. It helps quite considerably, 
too. 

* KnoHgj see Note on Knoten, page 87. [Ed, JSng. ed,] 
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197. Engels to Bebel 

London, 28 October, 1885. 

The chronic depression in all the decisive branches of industry 
also still continues unbroken here, in France and in America. 
Especially in iron and cotton. It is an unheard-of situation, 
though entirely the inevitable result of the capitalist system : 
such colossal over-production that it cannot even bring things 
to a crisis ! The over-production of disposable capital seeking 
investment is so great that the rate of discount here actually 
fluctuates between i and if per cent, per annurn, and for money 
invested in short term credits, which can be called in or paid 
off from day to day (money on call) one can hardly get f per 
cent, per annum. But by choosing to invest his money in this 
way rather than in new industrial undertakings the money capi- 
talist is admitting how rotten the whole business looks to him. 
And this fear of new investments and old enterprises, which had 
already manifested itself in the crisis of 1867, is the main reason 
why things are not brought to an acute crisis. 

But it will have to come in the end, all the same, and then 
it will make an end of the old trade unions here, let us hope. 
These unions have peacefully retained the craft character 
which clung to them from the fct and which is becoming more 
unbearable every day. No, doubt you suppose that the en- 
gineers, joiners, bricklayers, etc., will admit any worker in 
their branch of industry without more ado ? Not at all. 
Whoever wants admission must be attached as an apprentice 
for a period of years (usually seven) to some worker belonging 
to the union. This was intended to keep the number of 
workers limited, but had otherwise no point at all except that 
it brought in money to the apprentice’s instructor, for which he 
did absolutely nothing in return. This was all right up to 
1848. But since then the colossal growth of industry lias pro- 
duced a class of workers of whom there are as many or more 
as there are “ skilled ” workers in the trade unions and who 
can do all that the “ skilled ” workers can or more, but who 
can never become members. These people have been 
regularlj penalised by the craft rules of the trade unions. But 
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do you suppose the unions ever -dreamt of doing away with 
this silly bunk ? Not in the least. I can never remember 
reading of a single proposal of the kind at a Trade Union 
Congress. The fools want to reform society to suit themselves 
and not to reform themselves to suit the devdoprhent of 
society. They cling to their traditional superstition, which does 
them nothing but harm themselves, instead of getting quit of 
the rubbish and thus doubling their numbers and their power 
and really becoming again what at present they daily become 
less — associations of all the workers in a trade against the capi- 
talists. This will I think explain many things in the behaviour 
of these privileged workers to you. 

What is most necessary of all here is that masses of the official 
labour leaders should get into Parliament. Then things will 
soon go finely ; they will expose themselves quickly enough. 

The elections in November will help a lot towards this. 
Ten or twelve of them are certain to get in, if their Liberal 
fidends do not play them a trick at the last moment. The first 
elections under a new system are always a sort of lottery and 
only reveal the smallest part of the revolution they have 
introduced. But universal suffrage — ^and with the absence of 
a peasant class and the start England had in industiisdisation 
the new firanchise here gives the workers as much power as 
universal suflfrage would give them in Germany— universal 
suffi-age is the best lever for a proletarian movement at the 
present time and will prove to be so here. That is why it is so 
important to break up the Social Democratic Federation as 
qi^kly as possible, its leaders being nothing but careerists, 
adventurers and literary people. Hyndman, their head, is 
doing his very best in this way ; he cannot wait for the clock 
to strike twelve, as it says in the folk song, and in his chase after 
successes discredits himself more every day. * He is a wretched 
caricature of Lassalle. 


fThe economic crisis^ — see Letters 189, 198, 199. 

The elections in November-December, 1885, under the 
♦ See Letter 200. 
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newly extended franchise, resulted in the return of 331 Liberals, 
including 1 1 '' labour ’’ candidates, 247 Conservatives and 82 
Irish Nationalists. 

That . . . the olHcial labour leaders should get into 
Parliament ’’ — compare Letter 195. 

The craft unions — ^compare Letters 207, 208 on the rise of 
the new unionism.” [Ed. Eng, ed.^ 


198. Engels to Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky* 

London, 7 January, 1886. 

As to those wise Americans who think* their country exempt 
from the consequences of fully expanded Capitalist production, 
they seem to live in blissful ignorance of the fact that sundry 
states, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc., 
have such an institution as a Labour Bureau from the reports of 
which they might learn something to the contrary. 


^Engels, in dealing with this subject a month later in a letter 
to Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky (February 3, 1886) wrote : 

“ America will smash up England’s industrial monopoly^ — 
whatever there is left of it — but America cannot herself succeed 
to that monopoly. And unless one country has the monopoly of 
the markets of the world, at least in the decisive branches of 
trade, the conditions — ^relatively favourable — which existed 
here in England from 1848 to 1870 cannot anywhere be 
reproduced, and even in America the condition of the working 
class must gradually sink lower and lower. For if there are 
three countries (say England, America and Germany) com- 
peting on comparatively equal terms for the possession of the 
Weltmarkt [world market] there is no chance but chronic over- 
production, one of the three being capable of supplying the 
whole quantity required. That is the reason why I am watching 
the development of the present crisis with greater interest than 
ever and why I believe it will mark an epoch in the mental and 
political history of the American and English working classes— 


* Written in English. 
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the veiy two whose assistance is as absolutely necessary as it is 
desirable.”* [Ed. Eng. ed.^ 

WiscHNEWETSKY, Florence Kelley (1859-1932). American 
social reformist. She translated Engels’ The Condition oj the 
Working Class in England in 1844 into English. 


199. Engels to Bebel 

London, 20-23 J^n^tiary, 1886. 

The disintegration of the German free thinkers in the 
economic sphere quite corresponds to what is going on among 
the English Radicals. The people of the old Manchester school 
a /a John Bright are dying out and the younger generation, just 
like the Berliners, goes in for social patching-up reforms. Only 
that here the bourgeois does not want to help the industrial 
worker so much as the agricultural worker, who has just done 
him excellent service at the elections, and that in English fashion 
it is not so much the state as the municipality which is to inter- 
vene. For the agricultural workers, little gardens and potato 
plots, for the tovm workers sanitary improvements and the 
like — this is their programme. An excellent sign is that the 
bourgeoisie are already obliged to sacrifice their own classical 
economic theory, partly from political considerations but partly 
because they themselves, owing to the practical consequences of 
this theory, have begun to doubt it. 

The same thing is proved by the growth oi Kathedersozialismus 
[professorial socialism] which in one form or another is more 
and more supplanting classical economy in the professorial 
chairs both here and in France. The actual contradictions 
engendered by the method of production have become so 
crass that no theory can indeed conceal them any longer, unless 
it were this professorial socialist mish-mash, which however is 
no longer a theory but drivel. 

Six weeks ago symptoms of an improvement in trade were 
said to be showing themselves. Now this has all faded away 
again, the distress is greater than ever and the lack of prospect 
too, added to an unusually severe winter. This is now already 
* Written in English. 
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the eighth year of the pressure of overproduction upon the mar- 
kets and instead of getting better it is always getting worse. 
There is no longer any doubt that the situation has essentially 
changed from what it was formerly ; since England has got 
important rivals on the world market the period of crises, in 
the sense known hitherto, is closed. If the crises change from 
acute into' chronic ones but at the same time lose nothing in 
intensity, what will be the end? A period of prosperity, even if 
a short one, must after all return sometime, when the accumu- 
lation of commodities has been exhausted ; but how all this 
will occur I am eager to see. But two things are certain : we 
have entered upon a period incomparably more dangerous to 
the existence of the old society than the period of ten-yearly 
crises ; and secondly, when prosperity returns, England will be 
much less affected by it than formerly, when she alone skimmed 
the cream off the world market. The day this becomes clear 
here, and not before, the socialist movement here will seriously 
begin. 


200. Engels to Bebel. 

London, 15 February, 1886. 

The Social Democratic Federation which, despite all self- 
advertising reports, is an extremely weak organisation — 
containing good elements but led by literary and political 
adventurers — ^was brought to the verge of dissolution at the 
November elections by a stroke of genius on the part of these 
same leaders. Hyndman (pronounced Heindman) the head 
of the society, had taken money from the Tories (Conserva- 
tives) at the time, and with it put up two Social-Democratic 
candidates in two districts of London. As they had not even 
got any members in these two constituencies the way they 
would discredit themselves was to be foreseen (one got 27, the 
other 32 votes out of 4000 — 5000 respectively !). Hyndman, 
however, had no sooner got the Tory money than his head 
began violently to swell and he immediately set off to Birming- 
ham, to Chamberlain, the present Minister, and offered him 
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his “ support ” (which does not total 1000 votes in all England) 
if Chamberlain would guarantee him a seat in Birmingham by 
the help of the Liberals and would bring in an Eight Hour 
Bill. Chamberlain is no fool and showed him the door. 
Despite all attempts to hush it up, a great row about this in 
the Federation and threatened dissolution. So now something 
had to happen in order to get the thing going again. 

In the meantime unemployment was increasing more and 
more. The collapse of England’s monopoly on the world- 
market has caused the crisis to continue unbroken since 1878 
and to get worse rather than better. The distress, especially 
in the East End of the city, is appalling. The exceptionally 
hard winter, since January, added to the boundless indiflFerence 
of the possessing classes, produced a considerable movement 
among the unemployed masses. As usual, political wire- 
pullers tried to exploit this movement for their own ends. 
The Conservatives, who had just been superseded in the 
Government,* put the responsibility for unemployment on to 
foreign competition (rightly) and foreign tariffs (for the most 
part wrongly) and preached “ fair-trade,” i.e., retaliatory 
tariffs. A workers’ organisation also exists which believes 
mainly in retaliatory tariffs. This organisation summoned 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square on February 8. In the mean- 
time the S.D.F. had not been idle either, had already held some 
small demonstrations and now wanted to utilise this meeting. 
Two meetings accordingly took place ; the “ fair traders ” 
were round the Nelson Column while the S.D.F. people spoke 
at the north end of the Square, from the street opposite the 
National Gallery, which is about 25 feet above the square. 
Kautsky, who was there and went away before the row began, 
told me that the mass of the* real workers had been around the 
“ fair traders,” whilst Hyndman and Co. had a mixed audience 
of people looking for a lark, some of them already merry. If 
Kautsky, who has hardly been here a year, noticed this, the 
gentlemen of the Federation must have seen it still more clearly. 
Nevertheless, when everybody already seemed to be scattering, 
they proceeded to carry out a favourite old idea of Hyndman’s, 

* See page 442. 
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namely a procession of “ unemployed ” through Pall Mall, the 
street of the big political, aristocratic and high-capitalist 
clubs, the centres of English political intrigue. The enemployed 
who followed them in order to hold a fresh meeting in Hyde 
Park, were mostly the types who do not want work anyhow, 
hawkers, loafers, police spies, pickpockets. When the aris- 
tocrats at the club windows sneered at them they broke the 
said windows, ditto the shop windows ; they looted the wine 
dealers’ shops and immediately set up a consumers’ association 
for the contents in the street, so that in Hyde Park Hyndman 
and Go. had hastily to pocket their blood-thirsty phrases and 
go in for pacification. But the thing had now got going. 
During the procession, during this second little meeting and 
afterwards, the masses of the Lumpenproletariat, whom Hynd- 
man had taken for the unemployed, streamed through some 
fashionable streets near by, looted jewellers’ and other shops, 
used the loaves and legs of mutton which they had looted 
solely to break windows with, and dispersed without meeting 
with any resistance. Only a remnant of them were broken up 
in Oxford Street by four, say four, policemen. 

Otherwise the police were nowhere to be seen and their 
absence was so marked that we were not alone in being com- 
pelled to think it intentional. The chiefs of the police seem to 
be Conservatives who had no objection to seeing a bit of a 
row in this period of Liberal Government. However the 
Government at once set up a Commission of Inquiry and it 
may cost more than one of these gentlemen his job. 


f“As to Hyndman,” wrote Engels to Bebel a month later 
(18 March, 1886), “the way he came out in Trafalgar Square 
and Hyde Park on February 8 has done infinitely more harm 
than good. Shouting about revolution, which in France passes 
off harmlessly as stale stuff, is utter nonsense here among the 
totally unprepared masses and has the effect of scaring away 
the proletariat, only exciting the demoralised elements. It 
absolutely cannot be understood here as anything but a 
summons to looting, which accordingly followed and has 
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brought discredit which will last a long time here, among the 
workers too. As to the point that it has drawn public attention 
to Socialism, you people over in Germany do not know how 
utterly blunted the public are with regard to such methods after 
a hundred years of freedom of the press and of assembly and 
the a'dvertising bound up with them. The first alarm of the 
bomrgeois was certainly very funny and brought in about 
;^40,ooo in contributions for the unemployed — ^in all about 

0,000 — but that has already been disposed of and nobody 
will pay more and the distress remains the same. What has 
been achieved — among the bourgeois public — ^is the identifica- 
tion of socialism with looting, and even though that does not 
make the matter much worse still it is certainly no gain to us.” 

The four leaders of the demonstration to Hyde Park, Hynd- 
man, Champion, Williams and John Burns, were afterwards 
arrested, released on bail and, in April, tried and acquitted. 
“A fine advertisement for Hyndman, but it comes too late; he 
has succeeded in ruining his organisation hopelessly . . .” wrote 
Engels to Bebel (12 April 1886) ; “ at the very most, the two 
organisations — ^Federation and League — have not 2,000 paying 
members between them nor their papers 5,000 readers between 
them — and of these the majority are sympathetic bourgeois, 
parsons, literary men, etc.' As things are here it is a real mercy 
that these immature elements do not succeed in penetrating 
the masses. They must first ferment themselves clear, then it 
may turn out all right.” [Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 


201. Engels to Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky* 

London, June 3, 1886. 

Whatever the mistakes and the Borniertheit [narrow-minded- 
ness] of the leaders of the movement, and partly of the newly- 
awakening masses too, one thing is certain : the American 
working class is moving, and no mistake. And after a few false 
starts, they will get into the right track soon enough. This 
appearance of the Americans upon the scene I consider one of 
the greatest events of the year. - 

What the downbreak of Russian Czarism would be for the 
* This letter was written in English, 
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great military monarchies Of Europe — the snapping of their 
mainstay — ^that is for the bourgeois of the whole world the 
breaking out of class war in America. For America after all 
was the ideal of all bourgeois ; a country rich, vast, expanding, 
with purely bourgeois institutions unleavened by feudal rem- 
nants or monarchical traditions and without a permanent and 
hereditary proletariate. Here everyone could become, if not a 
capitalist, at all events an independent man, producing or 
trading,, with his own means, for his own account. And 
because there were not, as yet, classes with opposing interests, 
our — and your — ^bourgeois thought that America stood above 
class antagonisms and struggles. That delusion has now broken 
dowik, the last Bourgeois Paradise on earth is fast changing into 
a Purgatorio, and can only be prevented from becoming, like 
Europe, an Inferno by the go-ahead pace at which the develop- 
ment of the newly fledged proletariate of America will take 
place. The w^ay in which they have made their appearance on 
the scene is quite extraordinary : Six months ago nobody sus- 
pected anything, and now they appear all of a sudden in such 
organised masses as to strike terror into the whole capitalist 
cla:^ I only wish Marx could have livediio see it ! 


TfA huge strike movement, based on the struggle for the eight- 
hour day, swept over the United States in the first half of 1886. 
Many of the strikes took on a pohtical character. A number of 
new “ Labour Parties ” sprang into being under various titles. 
See Letter 202. [_Ed. Eng. erf.] 


202. Engels to Sorge 

London, 29 November, 1886. 

The Henry George boom has of course brought to light a 
colossal mass of fraud and I am glad I was not there. But 
despite it all it has been an epoch-making day. The Germans 
have not understood how to use their theory as a lever which 
could set the American masses in motion ; *they do not under- 
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stand the theory themselves for the most part and treat it in a 
doctrinaire and dogmatic way, as something which has got to 
be learnt off by heart but which will then supply all needs with- 
out more ado. To them it is a credo [creed] and not a guide to 
action. Added to which they learn no English on principle. 
Hence the American masses had to seek out their own way arid 
seem to have found it for the time being in the K(nights) of 
L(abour), whose confused principles and ludicrous organisation 
appear to correspond to their own confusion. But according to 
all I hear the K. of L. are a real power, especially in New Eng- 
land and the West, and are becoming more so every day owing 
to the brutal opposition of the capitalists. I think it is necessary 
to work inside them, to form within this still quite plastic mass a 
core of people who understand the movement and its aims and 
will therefore themselves take over the leadership, at least of a 
section, when the inevitably impending break-up of the present 
“ order ” takes place. The rottenest side of the K. of L. was 
their political neutrality, which resulted in sheer trickery on 
the part of the Powderlys, etc. ; but this has had its edge taken 
off by the behavioiu: of the masses at the November elections, 
especially in New York. The first great step of importance for 
every country newly entering into the movement is always the 
organisation of the workers as an independent political party, 
no matter how, so long as it is a distinct workers’ party. And 
this step has been taken, far more rapidly than we had a right 
to hope, and that is the main thing. That the first programme of 
this party is still confused and highly deficient, that it has set 
up the banner of Henry George, these are inevitable evils but 
also only transitory ones. The masses must have time and 
opportunity to develop and they can only have the opportunity 
when they have their own movement— no matter in what form 
so long as it is only their own movement — ^in which they are 
driven further by their own mistakes and learn wisdom by 
hurting themselves. The movement in America is in the same 
position as it was with us before 1848 ; the really intelligent 
people there will first of all have the same part to play as that 
played by the Commimist League among the workers’ associa- 
tions before 1848. Except that in America now things will go 
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infinitely more quickly ; for the movement to have attained 
such election successes after scarcely eight months of existence is 
absolutely unheard of. And what is still lacking will be set 
going by the bourgeoisie ; nowhere in the whole world do they 
come out so shamelessly and tyrannically as here, and your 
judges have got Bismarck’s smart practitioners in the German 
Reich brilliantly driven oflf the field. Where the bourgeoisie 
conducts the struggle by methods of this kind, things come 
rapidly to a decision, and if we in Europe do not hurry up the 
Americans will soon be ahead of us. But it is just now that it is 
doubly necessary to have a few people there firom our side with 
a firm seat in their saddles where theory and long-proved tactics 
are concerned, and who can also write and speak English ; 
for, from good historical reasons, the Americans are worlds 
behind in all theoretical things, and while they did not bring 
over any medieval institutions from Europe they did bring over 
masses of medieval tracMtions, religion, English common (feudal) 
law, superstition, spiritualism, in short every kind of imbecility 
which was not directly harmful to business and which is now 
very serviceable for making the masses stupid. And if there are 
people at hand there whose minds are theoretically clear, who 
can tell them the consequences of their own mistakes beforehand 
and make it clear to them that every movement which does not 
keep the destruction of the wage system in view the whole time 
as its final aim is bound to go astray and fail — ^then many a 
piece of nonsense may be avoided and the process considerably 
shortened. But it must take place in the English way, the 
specific German character must be cut out and for that the 
gentlemen of the Sozialist have hardly the qualifications, while 
those of the Volkszeitung are only more intelligent where 
business is concerned.* 


^In the November 1886 municipal elections in the U.S.A. 
many of the newly-formed Labour Parties polled big votes and 

* The a Gennan-Atnerican weekly (edited by Dietzgen), was the 

official organ of titxe Socialist Labour Party ; the New Torker Volkszeitung, a German 
daily paper, had been founded in 1878 by members of the S.L.P. (See Note, page 
460). [Ed» Eng. ed.] 
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in some places even got their candidates elected. The most 
spectacular success was that in New York Cit’jj’ where the 
United Labour Party, which had only been formed in July, 
put forward Hejiry George (tetter 175) as candidate for mayor. 
George took second place with over 68,000 votes to about 
90,000 cast for the Democrat, Hewitt ; Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Republican candidate, polled 60,000. Engels, in his Pre- 
face to the American edition of The Condition of the Working 
Class in England in 1844, written two months later (January 26, 
1887), discussed the rise of the American Labour movement and 
gave a criticism of Henry George. See also Letter 201. {Ed. 
Eng. ed."] 

The Knights of Labour. This organisation arose in 1869 ; 
in the first ten years of its existence it only continued with great 
difficulty and the number of its members was very insignificant. 
With the rising industrial development and the spread among 
the American working class of the eight-hour day movement, 
the Knights of Labour began to develop with unexpected 
rapidity. In 1886 the American working class was in the grip 
of a strong strike movement. The American bourgeoisie 
resorted to its usual methods: terrorist and provocative acts 
(the bomb attempt organised by the police in Chicago), a wild 
campaign of slander against the working-class movement in 
the corrupt press, and the no less corrupt courts; gallows and 
prison for the most active and advanced leaders of the move- 
ment. Later the Knights of Labour became the prey of its own 
bureaucracy. 

PowDERLY, Terence Vincent (1849-1924). Irish leader of 
the Knights of Labour. Later lawyer and Immigration Com- 
missioner. 

203. Engels to Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky* 

London, December 28, 1886. 

My prefacet will of course turn entirely on the immense 
stride made by the American working man in the last ten 
months, and naturally also touch H.G. and his land scheme. 
But it cannot pretend to deal exhaustively with it. Nor do I 

* This letter was written in English. 

t To the American edition of Engels’ The Condition of the Working Class in 
England in 1844. “ H.G.” — ^Henry George. 
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think the time has come for that. It is far more important that 
the movement should spread, proceed harmoniously, take root 
and embrace as much as possible the whole American pro- 
letariate, than that it should start and proceed from the begin- 
ning on theoretically perfectly correct lines. There is no better 
road to theoretical clearness of comprehension than “ durch 
Schaden king werden ” [to learn by one’s own mistakes]. And 
for a whole large class, there is no other road, especially for a 
nation so eminently practical as the Americans. The great 
thing is to get the working class to move as a class ; that once 
obtained, they will soon find the right direction, and all who 
resist, H.G. or Powderly, will be left out in the cold with small 
sects of their own. Therefore I think also the K[nights] of 
L[abour] a most important factor in the movement which 
ought not to be pooh-poohed from without but to be revolu- 
tionised from within, and I consider that many of the Germans 
there have made a grievous mistake when they tried, in face of 
a mighty and glorious movement not of their creation, to make 
of their imported and not always understood theory a kind of 
alleinseligmachendes* dogma and to keep aloof from any move- 
ment which did not accept that dogma. Our theory is not a 
dogma but the exposition of a process of evolution, and that 
process involves successive phases. To expect that the Ameri- 
cans will start with the full consciousness of the theory worked 
out in older industrial countries is to expect the impossible. 
What the Germans ought to do is to act up to their own theory 
—if they understand it, as we did in 1845 and 1848— to go in for 
any real general working-class movement, accept its faktische\ 
starting points as such and work it gradually up to the theo- 
retical level by pointing out how every mistake made, every 
reverse suffered, was a necessary consequence of mistaken 
theoretical views in the original programme ; they ought, 
in the words of The Communist Manifesto, to represent the 
movement of the future in the movement of the present. 
But above all give the movement time to consolidate, do 
not make the inevitable confusion of the first start worse 

* Necessary to salvation. 

t Actual, 
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confounded by forcing down people’s throats things which 
at present they cannot properly understand, but which 
they soon will learn. A million or two of workingmen’s 
votes next November for a bona fide workingmen’s party is worth 
infinitely more at present than a hundred thousand votes for a 
doctrinally perfect platform. The very first attempt— soon 
to be made if the movement progresses — ^to consolidate the 
moving masses on a national basis will bring them all face 
to face, Georgites, K. of L., Trade Unionists, and all ; and if 
our’=*German friends by that time have learnt enough of the 
language of the country to go in for a discussion, then will be 
the time for them to criticise the views of the others and thus, 
by showing up the inconsistencies of the various standpoints, 
to bring them gradually to understand their own actual position, 
the position made for them by the correlation of capital and 
wage labour. But anything that might delay or prevent that 
national consolidation of the workingmen’s party — no matter 
what platform — I should consider a great mistake, and there- 
fore I do not think the time has arrived to speak out fully and 
exhaustively either with regard to H.G. or the K. of L. 


204. Engels to Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky* 

January 27, 1887. 

The movement in America, just at this moment, is I believe 
best seen from across the ocean. On the spot personal bickerings 
and local disputes must obscure most of the grandeur of it. 
And the only thing that could really delay its march would be a 
consolidation of these differences into established acts. To some 
extent that will be unavoidable, but the less of it the better. 
And the Germans have most to guard against this. Our 
theory is a theory of evolution, not a dogma to be learned by 
heart and to be repeated mechanically. The less it is drilled 
into the Americans from outside and the more they test it with 
thdr own experience— with the help of the Germans — the 
deeper will it pass into their flesh and blood.f When we 

* Written in English. 

t This sentence was written in German. 
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returned to Germany, in spring 1848, we joined the Democratic 
Party as the only possible means of getting the ear of the working 
class ; we were the most advanced wing of that party, but still 
a wing of it. When Marx founded the International, he drew 
up the General Rules in such a way that all working-class 
socialists of that period could join it — Proudhonists, Pierre 
Lerouxists and even the more advanced section of the English 
Trades Unions ; and it was only through this latitude that the 
International became what it was, the means of gradually dis- 
solving and absorbing all these minor sects, with the exception 
of the Anarchists, whose sudden appearance in various countries 
was but the effect of the violent bourgeois reaction after the 
Commune and could therefore safely be left by us to die out of 
itself, as it did. Had we from 1864 to 1873 insisted on working 
together only with those who openly adopted our platform 
where should we be to-day ? I think that all our practice has 
shown that it is possible to work along with the general move- 
ment of the working class at every one of its stages without 
giving up or hiding our own distinct position and even organisa- 
tion, and I am afraid that if the German Americans choose a 
different line they will commit a great mistake. 


205. Engels to Sorge 

London, 7 January, 1888. 

A war, on the other hand, would throw us back for years. 
Chauvinism would swamp everything, for it would be a fight 
for existence. Germany would put about five million armed 
men into the field, or ten per cent, of the population, the others 
about four to five per cent., Russia relatively less. But there 
would be from ten to fifteen million combatants. I should like 
to see how they are to be fed ; it would be a devastation like 
the Thirty Years’ War. And no quick decision could be 
arrived at, despite the colossal fighting forces. For France is 
protected on the north-eastern and south-eastern frontiers by 
very extensive fortifications and the new constructions in Paris 
are a model. So it will last a long time, and Russia cannot be 
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taken by storm either. If, therefore, everything goes according to 
Bismarck’s desires, more will be demanded of the nation tti^n 
ever before and it is possible enough that partial defeats and 
the dragging out of the decisive war would produce an internal 
upheaval. But if the Germans were defeated from the first or 
forced into a prolonged defensive, then the thing would 
certainly start. 

If the war was fought out to the end without internal dis- 
turbances a state of exhaustion would supervene such as Europe 
has not experienced for two hundred years. American industry 
would then conquer all along the line and would force us all 
up against the alternatives : either retrogression to nothing but 
agriculture for home consumption (American corn forbids any- 
thing else) or — social transformation. I imagine, therefore, that 
the plan is not to push things to extremities, to more than a 
sham war. But once the first shot is fired, control ceases, the 
horse can take the bit between its teeth. 


tEngels wrote on the coming war in his preface to Borkheim’s 
Zur Erinnerung Jur die deutschen Mordspatrioten 1806-1807 [In 
Memory of the Supreme German Patriots i8o6-i8oy\ : 

“And finally no war is any longer possible for Prussia- 
Germany except a world war and a world war indeed of an 
extension and violence hitherto undreamt of. Eight to ten 
millions of soldiers will mutually massacre one another and in 
doing so devour the whole of Europe until they have stripped 
it barer than any swarm of locusts has ever done. The devas- 
tations of the Thirty Years’ War compressed into three or four 
years, and spread over the whole Continent ; famine, pes- 
tilence, general demoralisation both of the armies and of the 
mass of the people produced by acute distress ; hopeless con- 
fusion of our artificial machinery in trade, industry and credit, 
ending in general bankruptcy ; collapse of the old states and 
their traditional state wisdom to such an extent that crowns will 
roll by dozens on the pavement and there will be nobody to pick 
them up ; absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it will all 
end and who will come out of the struggle as victor ; only one 
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result absolutely certain : general exhaustion and the establish- 
ment of the conditions for the ultimate victory of the working 
class. This is the prospect when the system of mutual out- 
bidding in armaments, driven to extremities, at last bears its 
inevitable fruits. This, my lords, princes and statesmen, is 
where in your wisdom you have brought old Europe. And 
when nothing more remains to you but to open the last great 
war dance — that will suit us all right. The war may 
perhaps push us temporarily into the background, may wrench 
from us many a position already conquered. But when you 
have unfettered forces which you will then no longer be able 
again to control, things may go as they will : at the end of the 
tragedy you will be ruined and the victory of the proletariat 
will either be already achieved or at any rate inevitable.” 

206. Engels to Victor Adler 

London, 4 December, 1889 

I recommended you to revise Avenel’s Cloots* for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

In my opinion (and that of Marx) the book contains the 
first specific and correct account, based on a study of the 
archives, of the critical period of the French Revolution, namely firom 
10 August to 9 Thermidor. 

Cloots and the Commune of Paris were for the propagandist 
war as the only means of salvation, whereas the Committee of 
Pubhc Safety behaved like regular statesmen, were frightened of 
the European coalition and tried to get peace by dividing the 
allied powers. Danton wanted peace with England, that is 
with Fox and the English opposition, who hoped to come into 
power at the elections ; Robespierre intrigued with Austria 
and Prussia at Basle in the hope of coming to an understanding 
with them. Both united against the Commune in order above all 
to overthrow the people who wanted the propagandist war 
and the republicanisation of Europe. They succeeded, 
the Commune (Hubert, Cloots, etc.) was beheaded. But firom 
that time onwards agreement became impossible between those 

* Georges Avencl : Anarchar sis Cloots, Voratmr du genre huimin [th^ov2iXov of the 
human race]. Paris 1865. 
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who wanted to conclude peace only with England and those 
who wanted to conclude it only with the German powers. The 
English elections turned in favour of Pitt, Fox was shut out of 
the government for years, this ruined Danton’s position, Robe- 
spierre was victorious and beheaded him. But — ^and Avenel has 
not sufficiently stressed this — while the reign of terror was now 
intensified to a pitch of insanity, because it was necessary in 
order to keep Robespierre in power under the existing internal 
conditions, it was rendered entirely superfluous by the victory 
bf Fleurus on 24 June, 1794, which freed not only the firontiers 
but Belgium, and indirectly delivered over the left bank of 
the Rhine to France. Thus Robespierre also became super- 
fluous and fell on July 24. 

The, whole French Revolution is dominated by the War of 
Coalition, all its pulsations depend upon it. If the allied army 
penetrates into France — ^predominant activity of the vagus 
nerves, violent heart-beat, revolutionary crisis. If it is driven 
back — predominance of the sympathetic nerves, the heart-beat 
becomes slower, the reactionary elements again push themselves 
into the foreground; the plebeians, the beginning of the later 
proletariat, whose energy alone has saved the revolution, are 
brought to reason and order. 

The tragedy is that the party supporting war to the bitter 
end, war for the emancipation of the nations, is proved in the 
right, and that the Republic gets the better of all Europe, but 
only after that party itself has long been beheaded ; while in 
place of the propagandist war comes the Peace of Basle and the 
bourgeois orgy of the Directory. 

The book must be completely revised and shortened — ^the 
rhetoric cut out, the facts taken from the ordinary histories 
supplemented and clearly emphasised. Cloots, meanwhile, 
can be put quite into the background, the most important things 
from the Lundis revolut* can be inserted and we may get a work 
on the revolution such as has never existed up till now. 

* Gtorges AvendL : Lundis lUvolutionaireSi 
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fin the great French Revolution, the Jacobins were the 
representatives of the consistent carrying through of the 
democratic revolution, i.e., of the destruction of feudal fetters 
on the land and in the towns and the revolutionary defence of 
the country against the armies of intervention of the European 
counter-revolution. Marx wrote in 1848 : “ The prole- 

tariat and those fractions of citizens not belonging to the boiur- 
geoisie either had [in the English and French revolutions] 
no interests apart from those of the bourgeoisie or else did not 
as yet form any independently developed classes or sections of 
classes. Hence when they clash with the bourgeoisie, as for 
instance between 1793 and 1794 in France, they are only fight- 
ingfor the carrying out of the interests of the bourgeoisie, even 
though not after the fashion of the bourgeoisie. J’he whole 
French terror was nothing but a plebeian way of getting rid of 
the enemies of the bourgeoisie, of absolutism, feudalism and 
the petty bourgeoisie.” (Marx : Bilanz der preussischen Revolution 
\Balance of the Prussian Revolution\, Literarischer Nachlass, Bd. Ill, 
S. 211.) 

After their victory over the counter-revolution, the Jacobins 
were, however, unable to solve the problems set them by the 
economic crisis, unemployment and high prices. Hence tb^ir 
social basis was greatly narrowed. Oppositional movements 
arose, above all from the Commune, the plebeian strata ; 
these were indeed crushed, but the successes of the revolutionary 
armies, which consolidated the Republic, made the terror more 
and more superfluous and the bourgeoisie succeeded in over- 
throwing the Jacobins. 

Lenin wrote in 1917 in his article, “Can Jacobinism 
Frighten the Working Class ? ” {Collected Works, Vol. 2, 
English Edition, p. 277.) : 

“ The bourgeois historians see in Jacobinism a downfall (to 
“ sink ”). The proletarian historians regard Jacobinism as the 
greatest expression of an oppressed class in its struggle for 
liberation. The Jacobins gave France the best models of a 
democratic revolution ; they repelled in an exemplary fashion 
the coalition of monarchs formed against the republic. The 
Jacobins were not destined to win a complete victory, cliiefly 
because eighteenth-century France was surrounded on the 
Continent by countries that were too backward, and also 
because France itself was not possessed of the materijil requisites 
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for socialism, since there were no banks, no capitalist syndicates, 
no machine industry, no railroads. 

^‘Jacobinism ” in Europe or on the boundary line between 
Europe and Asia in the twentieth century would be the rule of 
the revolutionary class, of the proletariat, which, supported by 
the poorest peasants and relying on the presence of the material 
requisites for an advance towards Socialism, could not only 
achieve the same, great, ineradicable, unforgettable things 
that were achieved by the Jacobins of the eighteenth century, 
but could also lead to a permanent triumph of the toilers on a 
universal scale. 

It is natural for the bourgeoisie to hate Jacobinism. It is 
natural for the petty bourgeoisie to fear it. The class-conscious 
workers and toilers have faith in the transfer of power to the 
revolutionary oppressed class, for that is the essence of Jacobin- 
ism, and it is the only escape from the present crisis, the only 
way of stopping economic disintegration and the war.” 

Adler, Victor (1852-1918). Founder and leader of 
Austrian social-democracy, originally a bourgeois radical; 
one of the leaders of reformism in the Second Interna- 
tional; during the war a social pacifist. Father of Austro- 
Marxism. 


207. Engels to Sorge 

London, 7 December, 1889. 

Here in England one can see that it is impossible simply to 
drill a theory in an abstract dogmatic way into a great nation, 
even if one has the best of theories, developed out of their own 
conditions of life, and even if the tutors are relatively better 
than the S.L.P.* The movement has now got going at last 
and I believe for good. But it is not directly Socialist, and those 
English who have understood our theory best remain outside 
it : Hyndman because he is incurably jealous and intriguing, 
Bax because he is only a bookworm. Formally the movement is 
at the moment a trade union movement, but utterly different 

* Socialist Labour Party of North America. This name was adopted in 1877 
by the Social-Democratic Workingmen’s Party of North America which had been 
founded in 1874, mainly by Germans. {Ed. Eng, ed,]. 
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from that of the old trade unions, the skilled labourers, the 
aristocracy of labour. 

The people are throwing themselves into the job in quite a 
different way, are leading far more colossal masses into the fight, 
are shaking society much more deeply, are putting forward 
much more far-reaching demands ; eight-hour day, general 
.federation of all organisations, complete solidarity. Thanks to 
Tussy* women’s branches have been formed _/br the first time — 
in the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union. Moreover, 
the people only regard their immediate demands themselves 
as provisional, although they themselves do not know as yet 
what final aim they are working for. But this dim idea is 
strongly enough rooted to make them choose only openly 
declared Socialists as their leaders. Like everyone else they will 
have to learn by their own experiences and the consequences of 
their own mistakes. But as, unlike the old trade unions, they 
greet every suggestion of an identity of interest between capital 
and labour with scorn and ridicule this will not take very 
long. ... 

. . . The most repulsive thing here is the bourgeois “ respect- 
ability ” which has grown deep into the bones of the workers. 
The division of society into a scale of innumerable degrees, 
each recognised without question, each with its own pride but 
also its native respect for its “ betters ” and “ superiors,” is 
so old and firmly established that the bourgeois still find it 
pretty easy to get their bait accepted. I am not at all sure for 
instance, that John Burns is not secretly prouder of his popu- 
larity with Cardinal Manning, the Lord Mayor and the bour- 
geoisie in general than of his popularity with his own class. 
And Champion — an cx-Lieutenant — has intrigued for years 
with bourgeois and especially with conservative elements, 
preached Socialism at the parsons’ Church Congress, etc. 
Even Tom Mann, whom I regard as the finest of them, is fond 
of mentioning that he will be lunching with the Lord Mayor. 
If one compares this with the French, one can see what a 
revolution is good for after all. However, it will not help the 
bourgeoisie much if they do succeed in enticing some of the 

* Eleanor Marx Aveling (1856-98), youngest daughter of Marx. See Note. 
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leaders into their toils. The movement has been far enough 
strengthened for this sort of thing to be overcome. 


TfEngels is referring in this letter to the great movement 
among the unskilled workers of London which took place in 
1889 and which led to the rise of the “ New Unionism ” 
described in Letter 208, Note, etc. The outstanding events were 
the Dock strike (led by John Bums, Tom Mann and Ben Tillett) 
and the formation of the Gas Workers’ and General Labourers’ 
Union, which, like the Dockers’ strike, gained some immediate 
concessions from the employers. Eleanor Marx Aveling and 
Edward Aveling took a prominent and active part in the great 
developments in the East End (see also Note, pp. 468-69, 
agitating, imder Engels’ guidance, in the Radical clubs fre- 
quented by the workers. [Ed. Eng. Ed."] 

BtJRNS, John (born 1858). One of the chief leaders of the 
movement of “ unskilled ” workers and of the dock strike of 
1889. At this time a member of the S.D.F. Entered Parliament 
as M.P. for Battersea, 1892. Deserted the workers’ movement 
and took oflic^'in the Liberal Government (1906-14) as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, and finally as President of 
the Board of Trade. (See also Letter 208.) [Ed. Eng. Ed.\ 
Mann, Tom (bom 1856). Engineering worker. First 
President of the Dockers’ Union formed after the strike of 1889. 
Secretary of the I.L.P., 1894-96. One of the leaders of the 
great transjjort strike of 19 ii (Liverpool). Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union 1919-21. Chairman, from 
19247 of the National Minority Movement affiliated to the Red 
International of Labour Unions. Delegate to first R.I.L.U. 
Confess. Member of the Communist Party. Imprisoned 1912 
for Ins leaflet appealing to soldiers not to shoot down members 
of the working class and 1932-33 for agitation on behalf of 
the unemployed; tried for sedition in 1934 but acquitted 
owing to mass agitation. [Ed. Eng. Ed.] 
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208. Engels to H. Schluter 

London, ii January, 1890. 

The stormy tide of the movement last summer has somewhat 
abated. And the best of it is that the unthinking sympathy of 
the bourgeois gang for the workersV movement, which broke out 
in the dock strike, has also abated, and is beginning to make way 
for the far more natural feeling of suspicion and nervousness. 
In the South London gas strike, which was forcibly imposed on 
the workers by the gas company, the workers are oiice more 
standing entirely deserted by all the philistines. This is very 
good and I only hope Burns will some time go through this 
experience himself, in a strike led by himself— he cherishes all 
sorts of illusions in that respect. 

Meanwhile there is all kinds of friction, as was only to be 
expected, between the gas workers and the dockers, for in- 
stance. But despite it all the masses are on the move and there 
is no holding them any more. The longer the stream is dammed 
up the more powerfully will it break through when the moment 
comes. And these unskilled are very different chaps from the 
fossilised brothers of the old trade unions ; not a trace of the 
old formalist spirit, of the craft exclusiveness of the engineers, for 
instance ; on the contrary, a general cry for the organisation 
of all trade unions in one fraternity and for a direct struggle 
against capital. In the dock strike, for instance, there were 
three engineers at the Commercial Dock who kept the steam- 
engine going. Burns and Mann, both engineers themselves and 
Burns a member of the Amalgamated Eng. Trade Union Execu- 
tive, were summoned to persuade these men to go away, as then 
none of the cranes would have worked and the dock company 
would have had to climb down. The three engineers refused, 
the Engineers’ Executive did not intervene and hence the length 
of the strike ! At the Silvertown Rubber Works, moreover, 
where there was a twelve-weeks’ strike, the strike was broken 
by the engineers, who did not join in and even did labourers’ 
work against their own union rules ! And why? These fools, 
in order .to keep the supply of workers low, have a rule that 
nobody who has not been through the correct period of appren- 
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ticeship may be admitted to their union. By this means they 
have created an army of rivals, so-called blacklegs, who are 
just as skilled as they are themselves and who would gladly 
come into the union, but who are forced to remain blacklegs 
because they are kept outside by this pedantry which has no 
sense at all nowadays. And because they knew that both in the 
Commercial Dock and in Silvertown these blacklegs would 
immediately have stepped into their place, they stayed in and 
so became blacklegs themselves against the strikers. There you 
see the diflFerence : the new unions hold together ; in the 
present gas strike, sailors (steamer) and firemen, lightermen and 
coal carters are all together, but of course not the engineers 
again, they are still working ! 

However, these arrogant old great trade unions will soon be 
made to look small ; their chief support, the London Trades 
Council, is being more and more subjugated by the new ones, 
and in two or three years at most the Trade Union Congress 
will also be revolutionised. Even at the next Congress the 
Broadhursts will get the shock of their lives. 

The fact that you have got rid of Rosenberg and Co. is the 
main point about the revolution in your American socialist 
tea-cup. The German party over there must be smashed up as 
such, it is the worst obstacle. The American workers are coming 
along already, but just like the English they go their own way. 
One cannot drum the theory into them beforehand, but their 
own experience and their own blxmders and the evil conse- 
quences of them will soon bump their noses up against theory— 
and then all right. Independent nations go their own way, and 
of them all the English and their offspring are surely the most 
independent. Their insular stiff-necked obstinacy annoys one 
often enough, but it also guarantees that once a thing gets 
started what is begun will be carried out. 


fin his preface to the English edition (1892) of The Con- 
dition of the Working Class in England in 18^, Engels (January - 1 1, 
1892) wrote among other things : 

“ Needless to say that to-day there is indeed ‘ Socialism again 
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in England,’ and plenty of it — Socialism of all shades : Social- 
ism conscious and unconscious. Socialism prosaic and poetic. 
Socialism of the working class and of the middle class, for, 
verily, that abomination of abominations, Socialism, has not 
only become respectable, but has actually donned evening dress 
and lounges lazily on drawing-room causeuses.* That shows 
the incurable fickleness of that terrible despot of ‘ society,’ 
middle-class public opinion, and once more justifies the con- 
tempt in which we Socialists of a past generation always held 
that public opinion. At the same time we have no reason to 
grumble at the symptom itself. 

“ What I consider far more important than this momentary 
fashion among bourgeois circles of affecting a mild dilution of 
Socialism, and even more than the actual progress Sociaiisni 
has made in England generally, that is the revival of the East 
End of London. That immense haunt of misery is no longer the 
stagnant pool it was six years ago. It has shaken off its torpid 
despair, has returned to life, and has become the home of what 
is called the ‘ New Unionism,’ that is to say, of the organisation 
of the great mass of ‘ unskilled ’ workers. This organisation may 
to a great extent adopt the form of the old Unions of ‘ skilled ’ 
workers, but it is essentially different in character. The old 
Unions preserve the traditions of the time when they were 
founded, and look upon the wages system as a once for all 
established, final fact, which they at best can modify in the 
interest of their members. The new Unions were founded at 
a time when the faith in the eternity of the wages system was 
severely shaken ; their founders and promoters were Socialists 
either consciously or by feeling ; the masses, whose adhesion 
gave then! strength, were rough, neglected, looked down upon 
by the working-class aristocracy ; but they had this immense 
advantage, that their minds were virgin soil, entirely free from the 
inherited ‘ respectable ’ bourgeois prejudices which hampered 
the brains of the better-situated ‘ old ’ Unionists. And thus we 
see now these new Unions taking the lead of the working-class 
movement generally, and more and more taking in tow the rich 
and proud ‘ old ’ Unions. "f 

Sghluter, Hermann. German Social-Democrat who after 
his expulsion from Dresden in 1883 conducted the publishing 

* Sofas.' 

t Written in English. 
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house of the Sozialdemkrat in Zurich ; he was the first organiser 
of the German Social-Democratic Archive. In 1889, he 
emigrated to America where he worked in the German workers’ 
movement. He wrote a history of Chartism and other studies 
of the English and American labour movement, 

209. Engees to Sorge 

London, 8 February, 1890. 

In my opinion we hardly lose anything worth counting by 
the going-over of the official Socialists there to the Nationalists.* 
If the whole German Socialist Labour Party went to pieces as a 
result it would be a gain, but we can hardly expect anything 
so good as that. The really serviceable elements will come 
together again in the end all the same, and the sooner the waste 
matter has separated itself the sooner this will happen ; when 
the moment comes in which events themselves drive the 
American proletariat forward there will be enough fitted by 
their superior theoretical insight and experience to take the 
part of leaders, and. then you will find that your years of work 
have not been wasted. 

The movement there, just like the one here and in the minin g 
districts of Germany now as well, caimot be made by preaching 
alone. Facts must hammer the thing into people’s heads, but 
then it will go quickly too, quickest, of course, where there is 
already an organised and theoretically educated section of the 
proletariat at hand, as in Germany. The miners are ours to-day 
potentially and necessarily : in the Ruhr district the process is 
proceeding rapidly, Aix la Chapelle and the Saar basin will 
follow, then Saxony, then Lower Silesia, finally the Polish 
bargemen of Upper Silesia. With the position of our party in 
Germany all that was needed in order to call the irresistible 
movement into being was the impulse arising from the miners’ 
own conditions of life. 

Here it is going in a similar way. The movement, which I 
now consider irrepressible, arose from the dockers’ strike, purely 
out of the absolute necessity of defence. But here too the ground 
The followers of Edward Bellamy in the U,S. A, 
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had been so far prepared by various forms of agitation during 
the last eight years that the people without being Socialists 
themselves still only wanted to have Socialists as their leaders. 
Now, without noticing it themselves, they are coming on to the 
right theoretical track, they drift into it, and the movement is 
so strong that I think it will survive the inevitable blunders and 
their consequences and the friction between the various trade 
unions and leaders without serious damage. ... 

I think it will be the same with you in America too. The 
Schleswig-Holsteiners* and their descendants in England and 
America are not to be converted by lecturing, this pig-headed 
and conceited lot have got to experience it on their own bodies. 
And this they are doing more and more every year, but they 
are born conservatives — -just because America is so purely bom- 
geois, so entirely without a feudal past and therefore proud of 
its purely bourgeois organisation — and so they will only get 
quit of the old traditional mental rubbish by practical ex- 
perience. Hence the trade unions, etc., are the thing to begin 
with if there is to be a mass movement, and every further step 
must be forced upon them by a defeat. But once the first step 
beyond the bourgeois point of view has been taken things will 
move quickly, like everything in America, where, driven by 
natural necessity, the growing speed of the movement sets some 
requisite fire going imder the backsides of the Schleswig- 
Holstein Anglo-Saxons, who are usually so slow; and then too 
the foreign elements in the nation will assert themselves by 
greater mobility. I consider the decay of the specifically 
German party, with its absurd theoretical confusion, its corre- 
sponding arrogance and its Lassalleanism, a real piece of good 
fortune. Not until these separatists are out of the way will 
the fimits of your work come to light again. The Socialist 
Laws were a misfortune, not for Germany, but for America 
to which they consigned the last Knoten. I often used to marvel 
at the many Knoten faces one met with over theref ; these have 
died out in Germany but are flourishing over yonder. 

♦ Marx’s name for Anglo-Saxons. 

t Engels and his friend Schorlcmmer visited Canada and the XJ.S.A. in 1888. 
see Note, page 87. [Ed, Eng. ed,\ 
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210. Engels to Sorge 

London, 19 April, 1890. 

In a country with such an old political and labour movement 
there is always a colossal heap of traditionally inherited rubbish 
which has to be got rid of by degrees. There are the prejudices 
of the skilled Unions — ^Engineers, Bricklayers, Carpenters and 
Joiners, Type Compositors, etc. — which have all to be broken 
down ; the petty jealousies of the particular trades, which 
become intensified in the hands and heads of the leaders to 
direct hostility and secret struggle ; there are the mutually 
obstructive ambitions and intrigues of the leaders: one wants to 
get into Parliament and so does somebody else, another wants 
to get on to the County Council or School Board, another 
wants to organise a general centralisation of all the workers, 
another to start a paper, another a club, etc., etc. In short, 
there is friction upon friction. And among them all the 
Socialist League, which looks down on everything which is not 
directly revolutionary (which means here in England, as with 
you, everything which does not limit itself to making phrases 
and otherwise doing nothing) and the Federation,* who still 
behave^ as if everyone except themselves were asses and 
bunglers, although it is only due to the new force of the move- 
ment that they have succeeded in getting some following again. 
In short, anyone who only looks at the surface would say it was 
all confusion and personal quarrels. But under the surface the 
movement is going on, it is seizing ever wider sections of the 
workers and mostly just among the hitherto stagnant lowest 
masses, and the day is no longer far off when this mass will 
suddenly find itself, when the fact that it is this colossal self- 
impelled mass will dawn upon it, and when that day comes 
short work will be made of all the rascality and wrangling. 

||[A fortnight after this letter was written, Engels was able to 
hail the first International May Day celebrations held in 
London (May 4, 1890). The fact that mass demonstrations' (a 
procession to Hyde Park of over 100,000, etc.) were held in 

Social-Democratic Federation. 
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support of the eight-hour day, in accordance with the resolution 
passed by the Foundation Confess of the Second International 
(Paris 1889), constituted a triumph of the “ new unionism ” 
over the old craft unions (which supported an eight-hom day 
by “free agreement” and not by legislation). The London 
Trades Council, the representative of the “ old ” unions, and 
the S.D.F. (which had boycotted the Paris Congress and allied 
itself with the French Possibilists) tried both to prevent and to 
sabotage the demonstration but were eventually forced by the 
strength of the movement to take part in it — though with 
separate platforms. The story of this struggle, in which Eleanor 
Marx Aveling played a leading part, was told in full by Engels 
in his article The Fourth of May in London (Vienna Arbeiter- 
May 23, 1890). He there wrote : 

“ And I consider tliis the grandest and most important part 
of the whole May Day festival, that on 4 May, 1890, the 
English proletariat^ newly awakened from its forty years’ winter 
sleep, again entered the movement of its class . . . . 

“The general impression ... which the numerous bour- 
geois politicians who were present as spectators have taken home 
with them is the conviction that the English proletariat, which 
has now been providing the great Liberal Party with its tail 
and its herd of voting cattle for over forty years, has at last 
awakened to new and independent life and action. And of 
that there can be no doubt. On May 4, 1890, the English 
working class joined up in the great international army. And 
that is an epoch-making fact. The English proletariat is based 
on the most advanced industrial development and also possesses 
the greatest political freedom of movement. Its long winter 
sleep— resulting from the collapse of the Chartist movement of 
1836 to 1850 on the one hand and the colossal growth of 
industry in 1848 to 1880 on the other — ^is broken at last. The 
grandcMdrenof theold Chartists are entering the line of battle.” ' 

(Ed. Eng. ed.} 

2 1 1 . Engels to an Unknown Correspondent* 

19 April, 1890. 

Anti-Semitism is the characteristic sign of a backward 
civilisation and is therefore only found in Prussia and Austria 

* This fcagmeiit from a private letter was published with the consent of Engels 
and of the person to whom it was addressed, but without mentioning the name 
of the latter, in the Vienna of May 9, 1890. 
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or in Russia. If an attempt at anti-Semitism were made in 
England or America it would simply be ridiculed, and in Paris 
Herr Drumont after all only excites an ineffective little one- 
day sensation with his writings — ^which are incomparably super- 
ior in intelligence to those of the German anti-Semites. Added to 
which, now that he is coming out as a candidate to the City 
Council, he himself wUl have to declare that he is as much 
against Christian as Jewish capital ! And even if he represented 
the opposite point of view people would still read Herr Drumont. 

In Prussia it is the small nobility, iht junkers — ^who with an 
income of 10,000 marks spend 20,000 and therefore fill into 
the hands of the usurers — ^who foment anti-Semitism, and both 
in Prussia and in Austria it is the petty bourgeois, the handi- 
craftsman, the small shopkeeper, sinking into ruin owing to 
the competition of large-scale capitalism, who form the chorus 
and scream in unisOn with them. But if capital destroys these 
classes of society, which are reactionary through and through, 
then it is doing what it is its function to do and whether it is 
Semitic or Aryan, circumcised or baptised, is doing a good 
work; it is helping forward the backward Prussians and 
Austrians until at last they reach the modern position in which 
all the old social differences are resolved into the one great 
contradiction between capital and wage-labour. Only where 
this is not yet the case, where there is as yet no strong capitalist 
class and therefore also no strong wage-earning class, where 
capital, being still too weak to control the whole national pro- 
duction, has the Stock Exchange as the main scene of its 
activity, and where production is therefore still in the hands of 
peasants, landowners, handicraft workers and similar classes 
surviving from the Middle Ages — only here is capital pre- 
dominantly Jewish and only here is anti-Semitism to be found. 

In the whole of North America, where there are millionaires 
whose riches can hardly be expressed in our miserable marks, 
gulden or francs, there is not a single Jew among these million- 
aires, and the Rothschilds are regular beggars compared with 
these Americans, And even here in England, Rothschild is a 
man of modest means compared, for instance, with the Duke 
of Westminster. Even with us on the Rhine where, with the 
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help of the French, we hunted the nobility out of the country 
ninety-five years ago and created a modern industry for our- 
selves, where are the Jews ? 

Anti-Semitism, therefore, is nothing but the reaction of the 
mediaeval, decadent strata of society against modern society, 
which essentially consists of wage-eamere and capitalists ; 
under a mask of apparent socialism it therefore only serves 
reactionary ends ; it is a variety of feudal socialism and with 
that we can have nothing to do. If it is possible in a country, 
that is a sign that there is not yet enough capital in that country. 
Capital and wage-labour are to-day inseparable. The stronger 
the capital the stronger also the wage-earning class and the 
nearer therefore the end of capitalist domination. To us 
Germans, therefore, among whom I include the Viennese, I 
wish a right merry development of capitalist economy and in 
no wise that it should sink into stagnation. 

Added to this, anti-Semitism falsifies the whole position of 
affairs. It does not even know the Jews it howls down. Other- 
wise it would know that here in England, and in America, 
thanks to the Eastern European anti-Semites, and in Turkey, 
thanks to the Spanish Inquisition, there are thousands and 
thousands of Jewish proletarians, and that these Jewish workers 
are in fact the worst exploited and most wretched of all. Here 
in England we have had three strikes of Jewish workers within 
the last twelve months, and then we are expected to carry on 
anti-Semitism as a fight against capital ? 

And apart from this, we owe much too much to the Jews. 
To say nothing of Heine and Borne, Marx was of purest Jewish 
blood ; Lassalle was a Jew. Many of our best people are Jews. 
My friend Victor Adler, who is at present paying in prison in 
Vienna for his devotion to the cause of the proletariat, Eduard 
Bernstein, editor of the London Sozial-Demokrat, Paul Singer, one 
of our best men in the Reichstag — people of whose friendship 
I am proud, are all Jews ! Have I not been turned into, a Jew 
myself by the Gartenlaube ? And indeed if I had to choose, then 
raither a Jew than “ Herr von . . .” !* 

* German prefix indicating aristocratic birth. GarUnlaube [“ The Arbour ”] 

periodical. 
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Drumont, Edouard (1844-1917). French journalist. In 
1886 pubUshed an anti-Semitic book, La France juive (Jewish 
France) which had a certain passing success. His later pub- 
lications of the same kind awoke no response. 


212. Engels to Conrad Schmidt 

London, 5 August, 1890 

I saw a review of Paul Barth’s book* by that bird of ill- 
omen, Moritz Wirth, in the Vienna Deutsche Worte and this 
criticism left an unfavourable impression on my mind of the 
book itself as well. I will have a look at it, but I must say that if 
little Moritz is right when he quotes Barth as stating that the 
sole example of the dependence of philosophy, etc., on the 
material conditions of existence which he can find in all Marx’s 
works is that Descartes declares animals to be machines, 
then I am sorry for the man who can write such a thing. And if 
this man has not discovered yet that though the material form 
of existence is the primum agens (primary agent) this does not 
exclude spheres of ideas from reacting upon it in their turn, 
though with a secondary effect, he cannot possibly have under- 
stood the subject he is writing about. However, as I have said, 
all this is second-hand and little Moritz is a fatal friend. And 
the materialist conception of history also has a lot of friends 
nowadays to whom it serves as an excuse for not studying history. 
Just as Marx used to say about the French “ Marxists ” of the 
late ’seventies : “ All I know is that I am not a Marxist.” 

There has also been a discussion in the Volkstribune about the 
division of products in the future society, whether this will take 
place according to the amount of work done or otherwise. 
The question has been approached very “materialistically,'’ 
in opposition to certain idealistic forms of phraseology about 
justice. But strangely enough it has never struck anyone that, 
after all, the method of division essentially depends on how 
much there is to divide, and that this must surely change 
with the progress of production and social organisation , so that 

* Paul Barth : Thi Philosophy of History of Hegel and of the Hegelians up to Marx 
and Hartmann (i8qo). 
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the method of division may also change. But to everyone who 
took part in the discussion “ socialist society ” appeared not as 
involved in continuous change and progress but as a stable 
affair fixed once and for all, which must, therefore, have its 
method of division fixed once and for all. All one can reason- 
ably do, however, is (i) to try and discover the method of 
division to be used at the beginning, and (2) to try and find the 
general tendency in which the further development will proceed. 
But about this I do not find a single word in the whole debate. 

In general the word materialistic serves many of the younger 
writers in Germany as a mere phrase with which anything and 
everything is labelled without further study ; they stick on 
this label and then think the question disposed of. But our 
conception of history is above all a guide to study, not a lever 
for construction after the manner of the Hegelians. All history 
must be studied afresh, the conditions of existence of the 
different formations of society must be individually examined 
before the attempt is made to deduce from them the political, 
civil-legal, aesthetic, philosophic, religious, etc., notions cor- 
responding to them. Only a little has been done here up to now 
because only a few people have got down to it seriously. In 
this field we can utilise masses of help, it is immensely big 
and anyone who will work seriously can achieve a lot and dis- 
tinguish himself. But instead of this only too many of the 
younger Germans simply make use of the phrase, historical 
materialism (and everything can be turned into a phrase) , in order 
to get their own relatively scanty historical knowledge (for 
economic history is still in its cradle !) fitted together into a 
neat system as quickly as possible, and they then think them- 
selves something very tremendous. And after that a Barth can 
come along and attack the thing itself, which in his circles has 
indeed been degraded into a mere phrase. 

However all this will right itself. We are strong enough in 
Germany now to stand a lot. One of the greatest services which 
the Socialist Law did us was to free us from the officiousness 
of the German university student who had got tinged with 
socialism. We are strong enough now to digest the German 
university student too, who is giving himself great airs again. 
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You, who have really done something, must have noticed your- 
sdf how few of the young literary men who fasten themselves on 
to the Party give themselves the trouble to study economics, the 
history of economics, the history of trade, of industry, of agri- 
culture, of the forms of society. How many know anything of 
Maurer except his name? The shamelessness of the journalist 
has to accomplish everything, and the result corresponds. It often 
seems as if these gentlemen think anything is good enough for 
the workers. If these gendemen only knew how Marx thought 
his best things were still not good enough for the workers and 
how he regarded it as a crime to offer the workers anything 
less than the very best ! 

After the test they have so brilliantly sustained since 1848 I 
have unqualified confidence in our workers, and only in them. 
Like every great Party they will commit mistakes in particular 
points of their development, perhaps great mistakes. Indeed 
the masses only learn by the consequences of their own mistakes, 
by experiments on their own bodies. But all that will be over- 
come, and much more easily with us than elsewhere because our 
lads really are so indestructibly healthy, and then too because 
Berlin, which will not easily shed its particular Berlinishness so 
soon, is only our formal centre, Hke London, and not what Paris 
is to France. I have often enough got vexed with the French 
and the English workers (despite a realisation of the causes for 
their blunders) but with the Germans since 1870 never — ^with 
individuals who spoke in their name, yes, but never with the 
masses who set everything on to the right track again. And I 
would like to wager that it never will happen to me to get vexed 
with them. 

fScHMiDT, Conrad. German economist, Social-Democrat, 
revisionist. During his stay in London in 1887 he got to know 
Engels. Schmidt was gifted theoretically and had come near 
to solving independently the problem of the average rate of 
profit and some of the other problems solved by Marx in the 
third volume of Capital. Engels touched on a series of important 
theoretical questions in his letters to Schmidt. On OctrAcr 17, 
1889, he wrote : 
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“ And yet in regard to theory there is still so much to be done, 
especially in the sphere of economic history and its connections 
with political history, with the history of law, of religion, of 
literature and of culture in general, where only a clear 
theoretical vision can guide the way through the labyrinth of 
facts.” 

Schmidt did not justify the hopes at first placed in him and 
later attached himself to revisionism. (See also Letter 232.) 


213. Engels to J. Bloch , 

London, 21 September, 1890. 

According to the materialist conception of history the 
determining element* in history is ultimately the production and 
reproduction in real life. More than this neither Marx nor I 
have ever asserted. If therefore somebody twists this into the 
statement that the economic element is the only determining one, 
he transforms it into a meaningless, abstract and absurd pWse. 
The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements of 
the superstructure — ^political forms of the class struggle and its 
consequences, constitutions established by the victorious class; 
after a successful battle, etc. — ^forms of law — and then even the 
reflexes of all these actual struggles in the brains of the com- 
batants : political, legal, philosophical theories, religious ideas 
and their further development into systems of dogma— -also 
exercise their influence upon the course of the historical struggles 
and in many cases preponderate in determining their form. 
There is an interaction of all these elements, .n which, amid all 
the endless host of accidents {i.e., of things and events whose 
inner connection is so remote or so impossible to prove that we 
regard it as absent and can neglect it), the economic move- 
ment finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the applica- 
tion of the theory to any period of history one chose would be 
easier than the solution of a simple equation of the first 
degree. 

■ We make our own history, but in the first place under very 
definite presuppositions and conditions. Among these the 

* AfoJMirf— element in the dialectical process of becoming. [Ed. Eng. ed.'\ 
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economic ones are finally decisive. But the political, etc., ones, 
and indeed even the traditions which haunt human minds, also 
play a part, although not the decisive one. The Prussian 
State arose and developed from historical, ultimately from 
economic causes. But it could scarcely be maintained without 
pedantry that among the many small states of North Germany, 
Brandenburg was specifically determined by economic necessity 
to become the great power embodying the economic, linguistic 
and, after the Reformation, also the religious differences between 
north and south, and not by other elements as well (above all by 
its entanglement with Poland, owing to the possession of Prus- 
sia, and hence with international, political relations — ^which 
were indeed also decisive in the formation of the Austrian 
dynastic power) . Without making oneself ridiculous it would 
be difficult to succeed in explaining in terms of economics the 
existence of every small state in Germany, past and present, or 
the origin of the High German consonant mutations, which the 
geographical wall of partition formed by the mountains from 
the Sudetic range to the Taunus extended to a regular division 
throughout Germany. 

In the second place, however, history makes itself in such a 
way that the final result always arises from conflicts between 
many individual wills, of which each again has been made what 
it is by a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are 
innumerable intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelo- 
grams of forces which give rise to one resultant — the historical 
event. This again may itself be viewed as the product of a 
power which, taken as a whole, works unconsciously and without 
volition. For what each individual wills is obstructed by 
everyone else, and what emerges is something that no one 
willed. Thus past, history proceeds in the manner of a natural 
process and is also essentially subject to the same laws of move- 
ment. But from the fact that individual wills — of which each 
desires what he is impelled to by his physical constitution and 
external, in the last resort economic, circumstances (either his 
own personal circumstances or those of society in general)— do 
not attain what they want, but are merged into a collective 
mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded that their 
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value == O. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant 
and is to this degree involved in it. 

I would ask you to study this theory further from its original 
sources and not at second-hand, it is really much easier. Marx 
hardly wrote anything in which it did not play a part. But 
especially The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is a most 
excellent example of its application. There are also many 
allusions in Capital. Then I may also direct you to my writings : 
Herr E. Duhrinfs Revolution in Science and Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
Exit of Classical German Philosophy, in which I have given the most 
detailed account of historical materialism which, so far as I 
know, exists. 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that 
younger writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic 
side than is due to it. We had to emphasise this main principle 
in opposition to our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not 
always the time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other 
elements involved in the interaction to come into their rights. 
But when it was a case of presenting a section of history, that is, 
of a practical application, the thing was different and there 
no error was possible. Unfortunately, however, it happens only 
too often that people think they have fully understood a theory 
and can apply it without more ado from the moment they have 
mastered its main principles, and those even not always cor- 
rectly. And I cannot exempt many of the more recent 
“ Marxists ” from this reproach, for the most wonderful rubbish 
has been produced from this quarter too. 


214. Engels to Conrad Schmidt 

London, 27 October, 1890 

I think you would do very well to take the post in Zurich.* 
You could always learn a good deal about economics there, 
especially if you bear in mind that Zurich is still only a third- 
rate money and speculation market, so that the impressions 
which make themselves felt there are weakened or deliberately 

* The position of editor of the Sort. 
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distorted by twofold or threefold reflection. But you will get a 
practical knowledge of the mechanism and be obliged to follow 
the stock exchange reports from London, New York, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna at first hand, and in this way the world 
market, in its reflex as money and stock market, will reveal itself 
to you. Economic, pohtical and other reflections are just like 
those in the human eye, they pass through a condensing lens 
and therefore appear upside down, standing on their heads. 
Only the nervous system which would put them on their 
feet again for representation is lacking. The money market 
man only sees the movement of industry and of the world 
market in the inverted reflection of the money and stock 
market and so effect becomes cause to; him. I noticed that in 
the ’forties already in Manchester : the London Stock Ex- 
change reports were utterly useless for the course of industry 
and its periodical maxima and minima because these gentry 
tried to explain everything from crises on the money market, 
which were generally only symptoms. At that time the object 
was to explain away the origin of industrial crises as tem- 
porary overproduction, so that the thing had in addition its 
tendentious side, provocative of distortion. This point has 
now gone (for us, at any rate, for good and all), added to 
which it is indeed a fact that the money market can also have 
its own crises, in which direct disturbances of industry only 
play a subordinate part or no part at all — ^here there is still 
much, especially in the histjory of the last twei^ty years, to be 
examined and established. 

Where there is division of labour on a social scale there is 
also mutual independence among the different sections of 
work. In the last instance production is the decisive factor. 
But when the trade in products becomes independent of pro- 
duction itself, it follows a movement of its own, which, while it 
is governed as a whole by production, still in particular cases 
and within this general dependence follows particular laws con- 
tained in the nature of this new factor ; this movement has 
phases of its own and in its turn reacts on the movement of 
production. The discovery of America was due to the thirst for 
gold which had previously driven the Portuguese to Africa 
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(compare Soetbeer’s Production of Precious Metals), because the 
enormously extended European industry of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and the trade corresponding to it demanded 
more means of exchange than Germany, the great silver country 
from 1450 to 1550, could provide. The conquest of India by 
the Portuguese, Dutch and English between 1500 and 1800 had 
imports from India as its object — nobody dreamt of exporting 
anything there. And yet what a colossal reaction these dis- 
coveries and conquests, solely conditioned by the interests of 
trade, had upon industry : they first created the need for 
exports to these countries and developed large-scale industry. 

So it is too with the money market. As soon as trading in 
money becomes separate from trade in commodities it has 
(under certain conditions imposed by production and com- 
modity trade and within these limits) a development of its own, 
special laws and separate phases determined by its own nature. 
If, in this further development, trade in money extends in 
addition to trade in securities and these securities are not only 
government securities but also industrial and transport stocks 
and shares, so that money trade conquers the direct control 
over a portion of the production by which, taken as a whole, it 
is itself controlled, then the reaction of money trading on 
production becomes still stronger and more complicated. The 
money traders have become the owners of railw;ays, mines, 
iron works, etc. These means of production take on a double 
aspect : their working has to be directed sometimes in the 
immediate interests of production but sometimes also according 
to the requirements of the shareholders, in so far as they are 
money traders. The most striking example of this is the Ameri- 
can railways, whose working is entirely dependent on the stock 
exchange operations of a Jay Gould or a Vanderbilt, etc., these 
having nothing whatever to do with the particular railway con- 
cerned and its interests as a means of communication. And even 
here in England we have seen struggles lasting for tens of years 
between diflEerent railway companies over the boundaries of 
their respective territories — struggles in which an enormous 
amount of money was thrown away, not in the interests of pro- 
duction and communications but simply because of a rivalry 
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which usually only had the object of facilitating the stock 
exchange dealings of the shareholding money traders. 

With, these few indications of my conception of the relation 
of production to commodity trade and of both to money trading, 

I have already also answered, in essence, your questions about 
“ historical materialism ” generally. The thing is easiest to 
grasp from the point of view of the division of labour. Society 
gives rise to certain common functions which it cannot dispense 
with. The persons selected for these functions form a new 
branch of the division of labour within society. This gives them 
particular interests, distinct too from the interests of those who 
gave them their office ; they make themselves independent of 
the latter and — ^thp state is in being. And now the development 
is the same as it was with commodity trade and later with 
money trade ; the new independent power, while having in 
the main to follow the movement of production, also, owing to 
its inward independence (the relative independence originally 
transferred to it and gradually further developed) reacts in its 
turn upon the conditions and course of production. It is the 
interaction of two unequal forces : on one hand the economic 
movement, on the other the new political power, which strives 
for as much independence as possible, and which, having once 
been established, is also endowed with a movement of its own. 
On the whole, the economic movement gets its way, but it has 
also to suffer reactions from the political movement which it 
established and endowed with relative independence itself, 
from the movement of the state power on the one hand and of 
the opposition simultaneously engendered on the other. Just 
as the movement of the industrial market is, in the main and 
with the reservations already indicated, reflected in the money 
market and, of course, in inverted form, so the struggle between 
the classes already existing and already in conflict with one 
another is reflected in the struggle between government and 
opposition, but also in inverted form, no longer directly but 
indirectly, not as a class struggle but as a fight for political 
principles, and so distorted that it has taken us thousands of 
years to get behind it again. • 

The reaction of the state power upon economic development 
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can be one of three kinds : it can run in the same direction, 
and then development is more rapid ; it can oppose the 
line of development, in which case nowadays state power in 
every great nation will go to pieces in the long run ; or it can 
cut ofi the economic development from certain paths, and 
impose on it certain others. This case ultimately reduces itself 
to one of the two previous ones. But it is obvious that in cases 
two and three the political power can do great damage to the 
economic development and result in the squandering of great 
masses of energy and material. 

Then there is also the case of the conquest and brutal destruc- 
tion of economic resources, by which, in certain circumstances, a 
whole local or national economic development could formerly 
be ruined. Nowadays such a case usually has the opposite 
effect, at least among great nations : in the long run the 
defeated power often gains more economically, politically and 
morally than the victor. 

It is similar with law. As soon as the new division of labour 
which creates professional lawyers becomes necessary, another 
new and independent sphere is opened up which, for all its 
general dependence on production and trade, still has its own 
capacity for reacting upon these spheres as well. In a modern 
state, law must not only correspond to the general economic 
position and be its expression, but must also be an expression 
which is consistent in itself, and which does not, owing to inner 
contradictions, look glaringly inconsistent. And in order to 
achieve this, the faithful reflection of economic conditions is 
more and more infringed upon. All the more so the more 
rarely it happens that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigated, 
unadulterated expression of the domination of a class— this in 
itself would already offend the “conception of justice.” Even 
in the Code Napoleon the pure logical conception of justice held 
by the revolutionary bourgeoisie of 1792-96 is already adultera- 
ted in many ways, and in so far as it is embodied there has daily 
to undergo all sorts of attenuation owing to the rising power of 
the proletariat. Which does not prevent the Code Napoleon 
from being the statute book which serves as a basis for every new 
code of law in every part of the world. Thus to a great extent 
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the course of the “ development of law” only consists: first in 
the attempt to do away with the contradictions arising from the 
direct translation of economic relations into legal principles, 
and to establish a harmonious system of law, and then in the 
repeated breaches made in this system by the influence and 
pressure of further economic development, which involves it in 
further contradictions (I am only speaking here of civil law for 
the moment). 

The reflection of economic relations as legal principles is 
necessarily also a topsy turvy one : it happens without the 
person who is acting being conscious ofit ; the jurist imagines he 
is operating with a priori principles, whereas they are really only 
economic reflexes ; so everything is upside down. And it see ms 
to me obvious that this inversion, which, so long as it remains 
unrecognised, forms what we call ideological conception, reacts 
in its turn upon the economic basis and may, within certain 
limits, modify it. The basis of the law of inheritance — 
assuming that the stages reached in the development of the 
family are equal — ^is an economic one. But it would be difficult 
to prove, for instance, that the absolute liberty of the testator in 
England and the severe restrictions imposed upon him in 
France are only due in every detail to economic causes. Both 
react back, however, on the economic sphere to a very con- 
siderable extent, because they influence the division of property. 

As to the realms of ideology which soar still higher in the air, 
religion, philosophy, etc., these have a prehistoric stock, found 
already in existence and taken over in the historic period, of 
what we should to-day call bunk. These various false con- 
ceptions of nature, of man’s own being, of spirits, magic forces, 
etc., have for the most part only a negative economic basis ; 
but the low economic development of the prehistoric period is 
supplemented and also partially conditioned and even caused by 
the false conceptions of nature. And even though economic 
necessity was the main driving force of the progressive know- 
ledge of nature and becomes ever more so, it would surely be 
pedantic to try and find economic causes for all this primitive 
nonsense. The history of science is the history Of the gradual 
clearing away of this nonsense or of its replacement by fresh 
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but already less absurd nonsense. The people who deal 
with this belong itt their turn to special spheres in the division 
of labour and appear to themselves to be working in an 
independent field. And in so far as they form an independent 
group within the social division of labour, in so far do their pro- 
ductions, including their errors, react back as an influence upon 
the whole development Of society, even on its economic develop- 
ment. But all the same they themselves remain under the 
dominating influence of economic development. In philosophy, 
for instance, this can be most readily proved in the botngeois 
period. Hobbes was the first modern materialist (in the 
eighteenth century sense) but he was an absolutist in a period 
when absolute monarchy was at its height throughout the 
whole of Europe and when the fight of absolute monarchy 
versus the people was beginning in England. Locke, both in 
religion and politics, was the child of the class compromise of 
1688. The English deists and their more consistent successors, 
the French materialists, were the true philosophers of the bour- 
geoisie, the French even of the bourgeois revolution. The 
German petty bourgeois runs through German philosophy from 
Kant to Hegel, sometimes positively and sometimes negatively. 
But the philosophy of every epoch, since it is a definite sphere 
in the division of labour, has as its presupposition certain 
definite intellectual material handed dowft to it by its predeces- 
sors, from which it takes its start. And that is why economically 
backward countries can still play first fiddle in philosophy : 
France in the eighteenth century compared with England, on 
whose philosophy the French based themselves, and later 
Germany in comparison with both. But the philosophy both of 
France and Germany and the general blossoming of literature 
at that time wens also the result of a rising economic develop- 
ment. I consider the ultimate supremacy of economic develop- 
ment established in these spheres too, but it comes to pass 
within conditions imposed by the particular sphere itself: 
in philosophy, for instance, through the operation of economic 
influences (which again generally only act under political, 
etc., disguises) upon the existing philosophic material handed 
down by predecessors. Here economy creates nothing abso- 
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lutely new {a novo), but it determines the way in which the 
existing material of thought is altered and further developed, 
and that too for the most part indirectly, for it is the political, 
legal and moral reflexes which exercise the greatest direct 
influence upon philosophy. 

About religion I have said the most necessary things in the 
last section on Feuerbach. 

If therefore Barth supposes that we deny any and every 
reaction of the political, etc., reflexes of the economic move- 
ment upon the movement itself, he is simply tilting at windmills. 
He has only got to look at Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, which 
deals almost exclusively with the particular part played by 
political struggles and events; of course, within their general 
dependence upon economic conditions. Or Capital, the section 
on the working day, for instance, where legislation, which is 
surely a political act, has such a trenchant effect. Or the section 
on the history of the bourgeoisie. (Chapter XXIV.) Or why do 
we fight for the political dictatorship of the proletariat if 
political power is economically impotent ? Force (that is state 
power) is also an economic power. 

But I have no time to criticise the book now. I must first 
get Vol. Ill out and besides I think too that Bernstein, for 
instance, could deal with it quite effectively. 

What these gentlemen all lack is dialectic. They never see 
anything but here cause and there effect. That this is a hollow 
abstraction, that such metaphysical polar opposites only exist 
in the real world during crises, while the whole vast process pro- 
ceeds in the form of interaction (though of very unequal forces, 
the economic movement being by far the strongest, most 
elemental and most decisive) and that here everything is relative 
and nothing is absolute — ^this they never begin to see. Hegel has 
never existed for them. 

215. Engels TO Kautsky 

Ryde, 29june, 1891. 

I have escaped here for a few days, the work storming in 
upon me was getting too much. Happy and content, I was 
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just in the middle of group-marriage when I had the Party 
programme upon me and that had to be taken up. I wanted 
first to try and formulate rather more strictly the unity con- 
siderations, but from lack of time never got to this; also it 
seemed to me more important to analyse the partly avoidable 
and partly inavoidable deficiencies of the political part, as in so 
doing I found an opportunity to let fly at the conciliatory 
opportunism of Vorwdrts and at the cheerful, pious, merry and 
free “ growth ” of the filthy old mess “ into socialist society.” 
Meanwhile I hear that you have proposed a new introduction 
to them ; so much the better. 


^This letter accompanied Engels’ criticism of the draft of the 
new Party programme which was accepted at the Erfiirt Party 
Congress of 1891 and which, under the name of the ” Erfurt 
Programme,” served as a model for nearly all the programmes 
of the parties in the Second International. Engels’ criticism, 
however, was not published until ten years later. It was directed 
above all against the political demands of the draft. “ The 
political demands of the draft have one great fault : what 
actually ought to be said is not there [namely the attitude towards 
the state]. ... To touch on that is dangerous, however. And 
yet somehow or other the thing has got to be attacked. ... How 
necessary this is is shown precisely at the present time by the 
inroads which opportunism is making in a great section of the 
Social-Democratic press. For fear of a revival of the Socialist 
Law and firom recollection of all manner of premature utterances 
which were let fall during the reign of that Law, the present 
legal position of the Party in Germany is now all of a sudden to 
be treated as sufficient fot the carrying out of all the demands of 
the Party by peaceful means. People talk themselves and the 
Party into the belief that ‘ the present society will grow into 
socialism ’ without asking themselves if for this it is not equally 
necessary that society should grow out of its old social con- 
stitution and burst its old shell just as violently as the crab 
bursts its old shell— as if in Germany society had not in addition 
to smash the fetters of the stiU semi-absolutist and moreover 
indescribably confused political order. ... General abstract 
questions have been put into the foreground, concealing thus 
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the immediate concrete questions, the questions which at the 
first great events, the first political crisis, put themselves upon 
the agenda. What can result firom this except that at the 
decisive moment the Party is suddenly without guidance, 
that unclarity and disunity reign on the rnost decisive points 
because these points have never been discussed. . . . This 
forgetfulness of the great main standpoints in the momentary 
interests of the day, this struggling and striving for the success 
of the moment without consideration for the later consequences, 
this sacrifice of the future of the movement for its present may 
be ‘ honestly ’ meant, but it is and remains opportunism, and 
‘ honest ’ opportunism is perhaps the most dangerous of all. 
... If one thing is certain it is that our Party and the working 
class can only come to power under the form of the democratic 
republic. This is even the specific form for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, as the great French revolution has already 
shbwn. ...” 

“ Of aU these things not many can be put into the pro- 
gramme. T am also mentioning them chiefly in order to 
characterise both the conditions in Germany, where it does 
not do to say such things, and the self deception which wants to 
effect the transition firom these conditions to Communist 
society by legal means. And further, in order to remind the 
Party Executive that there are still other political questions of 
impbrtance besides ‘direct legislation by the people* and 
‘gratuitous administration of justice’ — without these we shall 
move on in the end all the same. Amid the general insecurity 
those questions may become burning ones any day, and what is 
to happen if we have not discussed them and come to an under- 
standing about them ? ” 

On these statements of Engels Lenin conunents in State and 
Revolution : 

“Engels repeats here in a particularly emphatic form the 
fimdamental idea which runs like a red thread throughout all 
Marx’s work, namely, that the democratic republic is the 
nearest approach to the dictatorship of the proletariat. For 
such a republic — ^without in the least setting aside the domina- 
tion of capital, and, therefore the oppression of the masses and 
the class struggle— inevitably leads to such an extension, 
development, unmasking and sharpening of that struggle that, 
as soon as the possibility arises of satisi^dng the fundamental 
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interests of the oppressed masses, this possibility is realised 
inevitably and solely in the dictatorship of the proletariat, in 
the guidance of these masses by the proletariat. These words 
have also been, for the whole of the Second International, ‘for- 
gotten’ words of Marxism.” 

In the final programme only a small degree of consideration 
was paid to Engels’ criticism ; above all it was not attended to 
on the main question. The question of the state was not 
formulated ; so too the Second International, with the 
exception of the Bolsheviks, evaded it throughout the whole 
period of its existence. 


2x6. Engels to Conrad Schmidt 

Ryde, i July, 1891, 

I am very much disappointed with Barth’s book. I had 
expected something rather less shallow and slap-dash. A man 
who judges every philosopher not by the enduring and pro- 
gressive part of his activity but by what is necessarily transitory 
and reactionary — by the system — ^would have done better to 
remain silent. According to him, in fact, the whole history of 
philosophy is nothing but a pile of the “ ruins ” of broken-down 
systems. How high old Hegel stands above this alleged critic of 
his ! And then to imagine he is criticising Hegel because here 
and there he gets on the track of one of the false connections by 
means of which Hegel, like every other systematiser, has to get 
his system neatly constructed ! The colossal discovery that 
Hegel sometimes lumps contrary and contradictory oppositions 
together ! I could show him some more tricks very different 
from that if it was worth the trouble. The man is what we call 
on the Rhine zcKorinthenscheisser — he turns everything into petty 
trash — and until he has got rid of this habit, he will, to use 
Hegel’s language, “ come from nothing through nothing to 
nothing.” 

His criticism of Marx is really funny. First he makes up a 
materialist theoryof history for himself, which Marx is supposed, 
in his opinion, to have held, and then he finds something quite 
different in Marx’s works. But from this he does not conclude 
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that he, Barth, has foisted something distorted on to Marx : 
no, on the contrary, Marx contradicts himself and cannot apply 
his own theory ! “ Yes, if people could only read ! ” as Marx 
used to exclaim at criticisms of this kind. 

I have not got the book here ; if I had time I would show 
you hundreds more absurdities one by one. It is a pity : one 
sees that the man could accomplish something if he were not so 
hasty in passing his judgments. It is to be hoped that he will 
soon write something which will be attacked more; a regular dose 
of knocking about would do him a lot of good. 

217. Engels to Sorge 
Helensburgh, Scotland, 14 September, 1891. 

The Newcastle Trade Union Congress is also a victory. The 
old unions, with the textile workers at their head, and the 
whole of the reactionary party among the workers, had exerted 
all their strength towards overthrowing the eight-hour decision 
of 1890.* They came to grief and have only achieved a very 
small temporary concession. This is decisive. The confusion is 
still great, but the thing is in irresistible motion and the bour- 
geois papers recognise the defeat of the bourgeois labour party 
completely and with terror, howling and gnashing of teeth. The 
Scottish Liberals especially, the most intelligent and the most 
classic bourgeoisie in the kingdom, are unanimous in their 
outcry at the great misfortune and hopeless wrongheadedness of 
the workers. 

218. Engels to Bebel 

London, 29 September, 1891. 

You are right, if it comes to war we must demand the general 
arming of the people. But in conjunction with the already 
existing organisation or that specially prepared in case of war. 
Enlistment, therefore, of the hitherto untrained in supplementary 
reserves and Landsturm and above all immediate emergency 
training hcsi 6 .e& arming and organisation into fixed cadres. 

♦ Resolution in favour of the legal eight-h6\tr day passed by the Liverpool 
Tra de Union Congress. ^See Note pages 468-69. Eng, ed,] 
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The proclamation to the French will have to come out rather 
differently in form* The Russian diplomats are not so stupid as 
to provoke a, war in face of the whole of Europe. On the con- 
trary, things will be so operated that either France appears as 
the provoking party or — one of the Triple Alliance countries. 
Russia always has dozens of casus belli [occasions for war] of this 
kind to hand ; the special answer to be given depends on the 
pretext for war put forward. In any case we must declare that 
since 1871 we have always been ready for a peaceful under- 
standing with France, that As soon as our Party comes to power 
it will be unable to exercise that power unless Alsace-Lorraine 
freely determines its own future, but that if war is forced upon us, 
and morever a war in alliance with Russiay'wt must regard this 
as an attack on our existence and defend ourselves by every 
method, utilising all positions at our disposal and therefore 
Metz and Strasbourg also. 

As to the conduct of the war itself, two aspects are im- 
mediately decisive : Russia is weak in attack but strong in 
defensive man-power. A stab in the heart is impossible. France i 
is strong in attack but rendered incapable of attack, innocuous, I 
after a few defeats. I do not give much either for Austrians as 
generals or for Italians as soldiers, so our army will have to lead 
and sustain the main push. The war will have to begin with the 
holding back of the Russians but the defeat of the French. When 
the French offensive has been rend.ered innocuous things may get 
as far as the conquest of Poland up to the Dvina and Dnieper, 
bu|; hardly before. This must be carried out by revolutionary 
methods and if necessary by giving up a piece of Prussian Poland 
and the whole of Galicia to the Poland to be established. If this 
goes well revolution will doubtless follow in France. At the same 
time we must press for at least Metz and Lorraine to be offered as 
a peace offering to France. 

Probably, however, it will not go so well. The French will 
not allow themselves to be so easily defeated, their army is very 
good better armed than ours, and what we achieve in the 
way of generalship does not look as if very much would come of 
it either. That the French have leamt how to mobilise has been 
shown this summer. And also that they have enough officers for 
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their first field which is stronger than ours. Our 

superiority in officers will only be proved with the troops 
brought up later into the line. Moreover the direct line 
between Berlin and Paris is strongly defended by fortifications 
on both sides. In short, in the most favourable case it will 
probably turn out a fluctuating war which will be carried on 
with constant drawing in of fresh reinforcements by both sides 
until one party is exhausted, or until the active intervention of 
England, who, by simply blockading com imports can, under 
the then existing conditions, starve out whichever party she 
decides against, Germany or France, and force it to make peace. 
In the meantime what happens on the Russian frontier mainly 
depends on the way the Austrians conduct the war and is 
therefore incalculable. 

So much seems certain to me : if we are beaten, every barrier 
to chauvinism and a war of revenge in Europe will be thrown 
down for years hence. If we are victorious our Party will come 
into power. The victory of Germany is therefore the victory of 
the revolution, and if it comes to war we must not only desire 
victory but further it by every means. ... 

What should have been categorically stated [by Bernstein] 
was that if France represents the revolution in relation 

to Germany, Germany, through its workers’ Party, stands 
materially at the head of the revolution, and this is bound to 
come to light in the war — ^in which we, and with us the revolu- 
tion, will either be crushed or else come to power. 


^In 1891 began the Franco-Russian rapprochement, and in 
conjunction with it the war danger, which Marx had already 
foreseen in 1 870, began to draw nearer. ... In a series of letters 
and in an article published in the Calendar of the French Workers^ 
Party for iSgs Engels dwelt on the question of this future war, 
its results and the attitude of the workers’ parties, especially 
in Germany and France, to the war. (See also Letters 217, 
ai8.) 
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219. Engels to Bebel 

London, 24 October, 1891. 

As I considered it necessary to tell the French the unvarnished 
truth about our position if it conies to war — a damned difficult 
task, certainly — I wrote a French article and sent it to Laura 
[Lafargue]. She writes to me to-day that both she and Paul 
[Lafargue] are quite enchanted with the article, that it is just 
what the French need, etc. If Guesde shares this opinion — ^he is 
still in Lille, where he is representing Lafargue with the 
electors — ^the article is to be published. It was originally written 
for the French Socialist Calendar but is possibly (I should say 
probably) too strong for the mishmash people who have to do 
with that, in which case it will be put in the Socialiste^ which 
I hope you see. I say to the people : we have the almost 
absolute certainty of coming to power within ten years ; we could 
neither seize power nor retain it without making good the crimes 
committed by our predecessors towards other nationalities 
and therefore (i) opening the way for the reconstitution of 
Poland, (2) putting the North Schleswig population and 
Alsace-Lorraine in a position freely to decide- where they shall 
belong. Between a Socialist France and a ditto Germany an 
Alsace-Lorraine problem has no existence at all. Hence there 
is no reason whatever for a war on account of Alsace- 
Lorraine. If, however, the French bourgeoisie begin such a war 
nevertheless, and for this purpose place tfiemselves in the 
service of the Russian tsar, who is also the enemy of the 
bourgeoisie of the whole of Western Europe, this will be the 
renunciation of France^ revolutionary mission. We German 
Socialists, on the other hand, who if peace is preserved will 
come to power in ten years, have the duty of maintaining the 
position won by us in the van of the workers^ movement, not 
only against the internal but against the external foe. If 
Russia is victorious we shall be crushed. Therefore if Russia 
begins war— go for her ! go for the Russians and their allies, 
whoever they may be. Then we have to see to it that the war is 
conducted by every revolutionary method and that things are 
made impossible for any government which refuses to adopt 
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such methods ; also at a given moment to take the lead 
ourselves. We have not yet forgotten the glorious example of 
the French in 1 793 and, if we are driven to it, it may come about 
that we celebrate the centenary of 1793 by showing that the 
German workers of 1893 are not unworthy of the Sansculottes* 
of those days and that if French soldiers cross our frontiers then 
they will be greeted with the cry : 

Quoi ces cohortes Strangires 

Ferment le loi dans nos foyers ? (Marseillaise) I 

This is the general sequence of thought. As soon as the text 
is finally settled (I am of course expecting proposals for small 
alterations of detail) and the printing taken in hand I will trans-' 
late the article into German and then we will see what Can be 
done with it. I am not sure if your press conditions will allow of 
its being printed in Germany ; perhaps if you make some 
reservations it can be all the same — ^this will be seen. My 
articles do not in any case tie the Party — ^very fortunate for us 
both, although Lieblmecht imagines I regard it as unfortunate 
for myself, which never occurs to me. 

According to the reports, you said that I had prophesied the 
collapse of bourgeois society in 1898. There is a slight error 
there somewhere. All I said was that we might possibly come 
to power by 1898. If this does not happen, the old bourgeois 
society might still vegetate on for a while, so long as a shove 
from outside does not bring the whole ramshackle old building 
crashing down. A rotten old casing like this can survive its 
inner essential death for a few decades, if the atmosphere is 
undisturbed. So I should be very cautious about prophesying 
such a thing. Our arrival at the possibility of power, on the 
other hand, is a pure calculation of probability according to 
mathematical laws. 

For all that, I hope peace remains unbroken. In our present 
position we do not need to risk everything — ^but war would 
force us to do so. And then in another ten years we shall be 
quite differently prepared. And for the following reason. 

* Sansculottes — literally : without breeches ; name given to the revolutionary 
populace in the French Revolution of 1789. The Frenm in 1793 — see Letter 2p6. 

t “ Wiat, shall these alien cohorts make the laws within our homes ? ” 
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In order to take possession of and set in motion the means of 
production, we need people with technical training, and masses 
of them. These we have not got, and up till now we have 
even been rather glad that we have been largely spared the 
“ educated ” people. Now things are diflFerent. Now we are 
strong enough to stand any quantity of educated Quarcks* 
and to digest themi, and I foresee that in the next eight or ten 
years we shall recruit enough young technicians, doctors, 
lawyers and schoolmasters to enable us to have the factories and 
big estates administered on behalf of the nation by Party com- 
rades. Then, therefore, our entry into power will be quite 
natural and will be settled up quickly— relatively. If, on the 
other hand, a war brings us to power prematurely, the tech- 
nicians will be our chief enemies ; they will deceive and betray 
us wherever they can and we shall have to use terror against 
them but shall get cheated all the same. It is what always hap- 
pened, on a small scale, to the French revolutionaries ; even in 
the ordinary administration they had to leave the subordinate 
posts, where real work is done, in the possession of old reaction- 
aries who obstructed and paralysed everything. Therefore I 
hope and desire that our splendid and secure development, 
which is advancing with the calm and inevitability of a process 
of nature, may remain on its natural lines. 


220. Engels TO Sorge 

London, 24 October, 1891. 

Despite the famine in Russia the danger of war is becoming 
greater. The Russians want to exploit the new French alliance 
rapidly and thoroughly, and although I am convinced that 
Russian diplomacy does not want a war, and the famine would 
make it look ridiculous, nevertheless military and pan-Slav 
tendencies (now supported by the very strong industrial bour- 
geoisie in the interest of extended markets) may get the upper 
hand and it is equally likely that some stupidity may be per- 
petrated in Vienna, Berlin or Paris which will cause war to 

* See Letter igi. 
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break out. Bebel and I have been in correspondence on this 
point and we are of the opinion that if the Russians start war 
against us, German Socialists must go for the Russians and their 
allies, whoever they may be, d. Voutrance [in a fight to the death]. 
If Germany is crushed, then we shall be too, wMe in the most 
favourable case the struggle will be such a violent one that 
Germany will only be able to maintain herself by revolutionary 
means, so that very possibly we shall be forced to come into 
power and play the part of 1793. Bebel has made a speech 
about this in Berlin which has, aroused a lot of attention in the 
French press. I shall try to make this clear to the French in their 
own language, which is not easy. But although I think it would 
be a great misfortune if it came to war and if this brought us 
prematurely into power, still one has got to be armed for this 
eventuality and I am glad that here I have Bebel, who is by 
far the most capable of our people, on my side. 


221. Engels to Conrad Schmidt 

London, i November, 1891. 

It is impossible, of course, to dispense with Hegel and the 
man also takes some time to digest. The shorter Logic in the 
Encyclopaedia makes quite a good beginning. But you must 
take the edition in the sixth volume of the Works, not the 
separate edition by Rosenkranz (1845), because there are far 
more explanatory additions from the lectures in the former, 
even if that ass Henning has often not understood them himself. 

In the Introduction you have the criticism, first (Par. 26, 
etc.) of Wolf’s version of Leibnitz (metaphysics in the historical 
sense), then of English-French empiricism (par. 37, etc.) then 
Kant (par. 40, seq.) and finally (par. 61) of Jacoby’s mysticism. 
In the first section (Being) do not spend too long over Being and 
Nothing ; the last parj^aphs on Quality and then Quantity 
and Measure are much finer, but the theory of Essence is the 
main thing : the resolution of the abstract contradictions into 
their own instability, where one no sooner tries to hold on to 
one side alone than it is transformed unnoticed into the other. 
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etc. At the same time you can always make thfe thing clear to 
yourself by concrete examples ; for instance, you, as a bride- 
groom, have a striking example of the inseparability of identity 
and difference in yourself and your bride. It is absolutely 
impossible to decide whether sexual love is pleasure in the 
identity, in difference or in the difference in identity. Take 
away ^e difference (in this case of sex) or the identity (the 
human nature of both) and what have you got left ? I remem- 
ber how much this very inseparability of identity and difference 
worried me at first, although we can nevei: take a step without 
stumbling upon it. • 

But you ought on no account to read Hegel as Herr Barth 
has done, namely in order to discover the bad syllogisms and 
rotten dodges which served him as levers in construction. That 
is pure schoolboy’s work. It is much more important to dis- 
cover the truth and the genius whichdie beneath the false form 
and within the artificial connections. Thus the transitions from 
one category or from one contradiction to the next ^fre nearly 
always arbitrary— often made through a pun, as when Positive 
and Negative (Par. 120) zugrunde geken” [perish] in order 
that Hegel may arrive at the category of “ Griind” [reason, 
ground]. To ponder over this much is waste of time. 

Since with Hegel every category represents a stage in the his- 
tory of philosophy (as he generally indicates) , you would do well 
to compare the lectures on the history of philosophy (one of his 
most brilliant works). As relaxation, I can recommend the 
.^Esthetic. When you have worked yourself into that a bit you 
will be amazed. 

Hegel’s dialectic is upside down because it is supposed to be 
the “self-development of thought,” of which the dialectic of 
facts therefore is only a reflection, Vhereas really the dialectic 
in our heads is only the reflection of the actual development 
which is fulfilled in the world of nature and of human history 
in obedience to dialectical forms. » 

If you just compare the development of the commodity into 
capital in Marx vdth the development from Being to Essence 
in Hegel, you will get quite a good parallel for the concrete 
development which results from facts ; there you have the 
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abstract construction, in which the most brilliant ideas and 
often very important transmutations, like that of quality into 
quantity , and vice versa, are reduced to the apparent self- 
development of ' one concept from another — one could have 
manufactured a dozen more of the same kind. 


Engels returns to the subject of Hegel- in his letter of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1892 to Conrad Schmidt : 

“ If you come to a ‘ bog ’ with Hegel do not' let it stop you ; 
six months later in the same bog you will find firm stepping- 
stones and get across quite smoothly.” 

Engels further shows that the closed sequence of stages which 
is found in Hegel’s development of the concept “ belongs to the 
system, to what is transitory.” As an example he again quotes 
from the Encyclop<edia the transition of “ Positive and Negative 
to the category of Groimd,” and says that these transitions 
would have to be made differently in every different language. 
“If you translate the sequence in the Theory of Essence into 
another language most of the transitions become impossible. 
This is not where Essence lies ; it lies in the method, the 
principle, of universal movement and universal interaction, 
in a corresponding approach to the study of the object which 
leaves thought no peace, but forces it to express reality in its 
movement and its complexity in the most accurate way.” 


222. Engels to Schluter 

London, 30 March, 1892. 

Your great obstacle in America, it seems to me, lies in the 
exceptional position of the native workers. Up to 1848 one could 
only speak of the permanent native working class as an excep- 
tion : the small beginnings of it in the cities in the East always 
had still the hope of becoming farmers or bourgeois. Now a 
working class has developed and has also to a great extent 
organised itself on trade union lines. But it still takes up an 
aristocratic attitude and wherever possible leaves the cTrdinary 
badly paid occupations to the immigrants, of whom only a 
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small section enter the aristocratic trade uniorls. But these 
immigrants are divided into diflferent nationalities and under- 
stand neither one another nor, for the most part, the 
language of the country. And your bourgeoisie knows much 
better even than the Austrian Government how to play off one 
nationality against the other : Jews, Italians, Bohemians, etc., 
against Germans and Irish, and each one against the other, so 
that differences in the standard of life of different workers exist, 

I believe, in Ne\V York to an extent unheard of elsewhere. And 
added to this is the total indifference of a society which has grown 
up on a purely capitalist basis-, without any comfortable feudal 
background, towards the human lives which succumb in the 
competitive struggle : “ there will be plenty more, and more 
than WQ, want, of these damned Dutchmen, Irishmen, Italians, 
Jews and Hungarians ; ” and beyond them in the background 
stands John Chinaman, who far surpasses them all in his ability 
to live on dirt. 

In such a country, continually renewed waves of advance, 
followed by equally certain set-backs, are inevitable. Only 
the advancing waves are always becoming more powerful, the 
set-backs, less paralysing, and on the whole the thing moves 
forward all the same. But this I consider certain : the purely 
bourgeois basis, with no pre-bourgeois swindle behind it, the 
corresponding colossal energy of the development, which 
manifests itself even in the mad exaggeration of the present 
protective tariff system, will one day bring about a change 
which will astound the whole world. Once the Americans get 
started it will be with an energy and violence compared with 
which we in Europe shall be mere children. 

223. Enels to Danielson (Nicolai— -on)* 

London, 22 September, 1892. 

So far, then, we agree upon this one point, that Russia, in 
1892, could not exist as a purely agricultural country, that her 
agricultural population must be complemented by iiidustrial 
production. 

* This letter was written in English. 
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Now I maintain, that industrial production nowadays means 
grande Industrie,* steam, electricity, self-acting mules, power- 
looms, finally machines that produce machinery. From the 
day Russia introduced railways, the introduction of these 
modem means of production was a foregone conclusion. You 
rrmst be able to repair your own locomotives, waggons, railways, 
and that can only be done cheaply if you are able to con- 
struct those things at home, that you intend to repair. From 
the moment warfare became a branch of the grande industrie 
(ironclad ships, rifled artillery, quickfiring and repeating can- 
nons, repeating rifles, steel covered bullets, smokeless powder, 
etc.), la grande industrie, without which all these things cannot be 
made, became a political necessity. All these things cannot be 
had without a highly developed metal manufacture. And 
that manufacture camrot be had without a corresponding 
development in all other branches of manufacture, especially 
textile. 

I quite agree with you in fixing the beginning of the new 
industrial era of your country about i86i. It was the hopeless 
struggle of a nation, with prinoitive forms of production, against 
nations with modern production, which characterised the 
American War. The Russian people understood this per- 
fectly ; hence their transition to modern forms, a transition 
rendered irrevocable by the emancipation act of 1861. 

This necessity of the transition from the primitive methods 
of production that prevailed in 1854, to the modern methods 
that are now beginning to prevail — ^this necessity once conceded, 
it becomes a secondary question whether the hothouse process of 
fostering the industrial revolution by protective and prohibitive 
duties was advantageous or even necessary, or otherwise. 

This industrial hothouse atmosphere renders the process 
acute, which otherwise might have retained a more chronic 
form. It crams into twenty years a development which other- 
wise might have taken sixty or more years. But it does not 
affect the nature of the process itself, which, as you say, dates 
from 1861. • 

One thing is certain : if Russia really required, and was 

♦ Large-scale industry based on machinery. 
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determined to have, a grande industrie of her own, she could not 
have it at all except under some degree of protection, and this 
you admit. From this point of view, too, then, the question of 
protection is one oi degree only, not of principle ; the principle 
was unavoidable. 

Another thing is certain: if Russia required after the 
Crimean War a grande industrie of her own, she could have it in 
one form only : the capitalistic form. And along with that form, 
she was obliged to take over all thie consequences which accom- 
pany capitalistic grande industrie in all other countries. 

Now I caimot see that the results of the industrial revolution 
which is taking place in Russia under our eyes, are in any way 
different from what they are, or have been, in England, Ger- 
many, America. In America the conditions of agriculture and 
landed property are different, and this does make some 
difference. 

You complain of the slow increase of hands employed in 
textile industry, when compared with the increase of quantity 
of product. The same is taking place everywhere else. Other- 
wise, whence our redundant “ industrial reserve ” ? {Capital, 
C. 23, Sect. 3' and 4.) [Kerr edition, Vol. i. Chap. 25.] 

You prove the gradual replacing of men’s work by that of 
women and children — •Capital, C. 13 (Sect. 3a). [Ibid, Chap. 15.^ 
You complain that the machine-made goods supersede the 
products of domestic industry and thus destroy a supplementary 
production, without which the peasant cannot live. But we 
have here an absolutely necessary consequence of capitalistic 
grande industrie : the creation of the home market {Capital, 
G. 24, Sect. 5),* and which has taken place in Germany during 
my lifetime and under my eyes. Even what you say, that the 
introduction of cotton goods destroys not only the domestic 
spiiming and weaving of the peasants, but also their jfex culture, 
has been seen in Germany between 1820 and now. And as far 
as this side of the question : the destruction of home industry 
and the branches of agriculture subservient to it — as far 
as -this is concerned, the real qu^tion for you seems to nie this : 
that the. Russians had to decide whether their own grande industrie 
* Au/ Chapter 30. ' 
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was to destroy their domestic manufacture, or whether the 
import of English goods was to accomplish this. With protection, 
the Russians effected it, without protection, the English. That 
seems to me perfectly evident. 

Your calculation that the sum of the textile products of 
grande industrie and of domestic industry does not increase, but 
remains the same and even diminishes, is not only quite correct, 
but would not be correct if it came to another result. So long 
as Russian manufacture is confined to the home market, its 
product can only cover home consumption. And that can only 
slowly increase, and, as it seems to me, ought even to decrease 
under present Russian conditions. 

For it is one of the necessary corollaries of grande industrie 
that it destroys its own home market by the very process by 
which it creates it. It creates it by destroying the basis of the 
domestic industry of the peasantry. But without domestic 
industry the peasantry carmot live. They are ruined as peasants ; 
their purchasing power is reduced ,to a minimum ; and until 
they, as proletarians, have settled down into new conditions of 
existence, they will furnish a very poor market for the newly- 
arisen factories. 

Capitalist production being a transitory economical phase, 
is full of internal contradictions which develop and become 
evident in proportion as it develops. This tendency to destroy 
its own market at the same time it creates it, is one of them. 
Another one is the insoluble situation* to which it leads, and 
which is developed sooner in a country without a foreign market, 
like Russia, than in countries which are more or less capable of 
competing on the open world market. This situation without 
an apparent issue finds its issue, for the latter countries, in 
commercial revulsions, in the forcible opening of new markets. 
But even then the cul-de-sac stares one in the face. Look at 
England. The last new market which could bring on a tem- 
porary revival of prosperity by its being thrown open to English 
commerce is China. Therefore English capital insists upon 
constructing Chinese railways. But Chinese railways mean the 
destruction of the whole basis of Chinese small agriculture and 

♦ These two words in Russian. 
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domestic industry^ and as there will not even be the counter- 
poise of a Chinese grande Industrie^ hundreds of millions of people 
will be placed in the impossibility of living. The consequence 
will be a wholesale emigration such as the world has not yet 
seen, a flooding of America, Asia and Europe by the hated 
Chinaman, a competition for work with the American, 
Australian and European workman on the basis of the Chinese 
standard of life, the lowest of all— and if the system of production 
has not been changed in Europe before that time, it will have 
to be changed then. 

Capitalistic production works its own ruin, and you may be 
sure it will do so in Russia too. It may, and if it lasts long 
enough, it will surely produce a fundamental agrarian revolu- 
tion — I mean a revolution in the condition of landed property, 
which will ruin both the pomeshchik and the muzhik [the landlord 
and the peasant], and replace them by a new class* of large 
landed proprietors drawn from the kulaki [kulaks] of the villages 
and the bourgeois speculators of the towns. At all events, I am 
sure the conservative people who have introduced capitalism 
into Russia, will be one day terribly astonished at the con- 
sequences of their own doings. 


224. Engels to Scrge ^ 

London, 31 December, 1892. 

Here in old Europe things are rather more lively than in your 
youthful ” country, which still refuses to get quite out of its 
hobbledehoy stage. It is remarkable, but quite natural, that 
ixi such a young country, which has never known feudalism 
and has grown up on a bourgeois basis from the first, bourgeois 
prejudices should also be so strongly rooted in the working 
class. Out of his very opposition to the mother country — ^which 
is still clothed in its feudal disguise — ^the American worker also 
imagines that the bourgeois regime as traditionally inherited is 
something progressive and superior by nature and for all time, 
a non plus ultra [not to be surpassed]. Just asm New England, 
Puritahism, ‘the reason for the whole colony’s existence, has 
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become precisely on this account a traditional inheritance, 
almost inseparable from local patriotism. The Americans can 
strain and struggle as much as they like, but they cannot realise 
their future — colossally great as it is — ^all at once like a bill 
of exchange ; they must wait for the date on which it becomes 
due ; and just because their future is so great their present must 
mainly occupy itself with preparatory work for the future, and 
this work, as in every young country, is of a predominantly 
material nature and determines a certain backwardness of 
thought, a clinging to tfaditions connected with the foundation 
of the new nationality. The Anglo-Saxon race — ^those damned 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, as Marx always called them — is slow- 
witted anyhow and their history both in Europe and America 
(economic success and predominantly peaceful political develop- 
ment) has encouraged this still more. Only great events can be of 
use here and if, added to the more or less completed transition 
of the national property in land into private ownership, there 
comes the expansion of industry under a less crazy tariff policy 
and the conquest of foreign markets, then it may go well with 
you too. The class-struggles here in England too were more 
violent during the period in which large scale indtistry was 
developing and were enfeebled just in the period of England’s 
unquestioned industrial domination of the world. In Germany, 
too, the development of large-scale industry since 1850 coin- 
cides with the rise of the Socialist movement, and it will be no 
different, probably, with America. It is the revolutionising of 
all traditional relations through industry as it develops which also 
revolutionises people’s minds. 

For the rest, Americans have for some time been providing 
the European world with the proof that a bourgeois republic 
is a republic of capitalist business men in which politics arc 
only a business deal, like any other ; and the French, whose 
ruling bourgeois politicians have long known this and practised 
it in secret, are now at last also learning this truth on a national 
scale through the Panama scandal. In order, however, that the 
constitutional monarchies should not be able to give themselves 
virtuous «rs, every one of them has his little Panama : England 
the scandal of the building-societies, one of which, the 
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Liberator, has thoroughly liberated?’ a mass of small 
depositors from some £8^000^000 of their savings ; Germany the 
Baare scandals and Lowe Judenflinten (which have proved 
that the Prussian officer steals as he always did, but very, very 
little — the one thing he is modest about), Italy the Banca 
Romana^ which already approaches the Panama scale, about 
150 deputies and senators having been bought up ; I am 
informed that documents about this will shortly be published 
in Switzerland— Schltiter should look out for everything 
which appears in the papers about the Banca Romana, And in 
holy Russia the old-Russian Prince Meshchersky is indignant 
at the indifference with which the Panama revelations 
are received in Russia and can only explain it to himself 
by the fact that Russian virtue has been corrupted by French 
examples, and ‘‘we ourselves have more than one Panama at 
home?’ 

But all the same the Panama business is the beginning of the • 
end of the bourgeois republic and may soon bring us into very 
responsible positions. The whole of the opportunist and the 
majority of the radical gang are shamefully compromised, the 
government is trying to hush it up but that is no longer possible ; 
the documents containing the evidence are in the hands of 
people who want to overthrow the present rulers : (i) the 
Orleanists ; (2) the fallen minister Constans, whose career has 
been ended by revelations about his scandalous past ; (3) 
Rochefort and the Boulangists ; (4) Cornelius Herz who, him- 
self deeply involved in every sort of fraud, has obviously only 
fled to London in order to buy himself out by getting the 
others into a hole. All these have more then enough evidence 
against the gang of thieves, but are holding back, first in 
order not to use up all their ammunition at once, and secondly 
in order to give both the government and the courts time to 
compromise themselves beyond any hope of salvation. This 
can only suit us well ; enough stuff is coming to light by 
degrees to keep up the excitement and compromise the 
dmgeants^ more and more while it also gives time for the scandal 
and the revelations to make their effect felt in the most remote 

* The leaders, the wirepullers. 
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corner of the country before the inevitable dissolution of the 
chamber and new elections, which however ought not to come 
too soon. It is clear that this business brings the moment con- 
siderably nearer when our people will become the only possible 
leaders of the state in France. Only things ought not to move 
too quickly, our people in France are not ripe for power by a 
long way. But as things are at present it is absolutely impossible 
to say what intermediate stages will fill this gap. The old 
Republican parties are compromised to the last man, the 
Royalists and Clericals dealt in the Panama lottery bonds on a* 
mass scale and identified themselves with them — ^if that ass 
Boulanger had not shot himself he would now be master of the 
situation. I am eager to know if the old unconscious logic of 
French history will assert itself again this time too. There will 
be plenty of surprises. If only some general or other does not 
swing himself to the top during the interval of clarification and 
start war — ^that is the one danger. 

In Germany the steady irresistible progress of the Party goes 
quietly on. Small successes in every hole and comer, which 
prove the advance. If fhe essential part of the military Bill is 
accepted, new masses of the discontented will stream to us ; 
if it is rejected there will be dissolution and new elections in 
which we shall get at least fifty seats in the Reichstag, which in 
cases of conflict may often give us the decisive vote. In any 
case the struggle, even if, as is possible, it also breaks out in 
France, can only be fought out in Germany. But it is good that 
the third volume [of Gapitaf] will now at last be finished — 
when ? Indeed I cannot yet say ; the times are becoming 
disturbed and the waves are beginning to rise high. 


fin 1888 the French cqmpany which was financing the 
building of the Panama Canal went bankrupt. This event, 
known as the “ Panama scandal,” was utilised by the National- 
ists in France to overthrow the Republican majority. In the 
course of the investigation a gigantic bribery scandal was dis- 
covered in which 150 deputies and the bourgeois press, etc., 
were involved. From this arose an intensification of the inner 
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contradictions in France, and there was an imminent danger of 
the Nationalists, who demanded a war of revenge, coming into 
power and thus increasing the war danger. The trial was 
quashed in 1894 by the President of the Republic. ’ 


225. Engels to Sorge 

London, 18 January, 1893. 

Here there has been Conference in Bradford of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party, which you know from the WorkmarCs Times. 
The S.D.F. on the one hand and the Fabians on the other have 
not been able, with their sectarian attitude, to absorb the mass 
pressure for socialism in the provinces, so the foundation of a 
third Party was quite good. But the pressure has now^become 
so great, especially in the industrial districts of the north, that 
the new Party came out already at this first Congress stronger 
than the S.D.F. or the Fabians, if not stronger than both put 
together. And as the mass of the membership is certainly very 
good, as the centre of gravity lies in the provinces and not in 
London, the home of cliques, and as the main point of the 
programme is ours, Aveling was right to join and to accept a 
seat on the Executive. If the petty private ambitions and 
intrigues of the London would-be-greats are slightly held in 
check here and the tactics do not turn out too wrong-headed, 
the Independent Labour Party may succeed in detaching the 
masses from the Social-Democratic Federation and in the 
provinces from the Fabians too, and thus forcing unity. 

The Fabians are an ambitious group here in London who 
have understanding enough to realise the inevitability of the 
social revolution, but who could not possibly entrust this gigan- 
tic task to the rough proletariat alone and are therefore kind 
enough to set themselves at the head. Fear of the revolution is 
their fundamental principle. They are the ‘^educated” par 
excellence. Their socialism is municipal socialism ; not the 
nation but the municipality is to become the owner of the means 
of pipduction, at any rate for tjie time being. This socialism of 
theirs is then represented as an extreme but inevitable con- 
sequence of bourgeois Liberalism, and hence follow their tactics 
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of not decisively opposing the Liberals as adversaries but ol 
pushing them on towards socialist conclusions and therefore 
of intriguing with them, of permeating Liberalism with Socialism, 
of not putting up Socialist candidates against the Liberals but 
of fastening them on to the Liberals, forcing them upon them, 
or deceiving them into taking them. That in the course of this 
process they are either lied to and deceived themselves or else 
betray socialism, they do not of course realise. 

With great industry they have produced amid all sorts of 
rubbish some good propagandist writings as well, in fact the 
best of the kind which the English have produced. But as soon 
as they get on to their specific tactics of hushing up the class 
struggle it all turns putrid. Hence too their fanatical hatred of 
^arx and all of us — 'because of the class struggle. 

These people have of course many bourgeois followers and 
therefore money, and have many active workers in the pro- 
vinces who will have nothing to do with the S.D.F. But five- 
sixths of the provincial members agree more or less with our 
point of view and at the critical moment will certainly fall away. 
In Bradford, where they were represented, they several times 
decisively declared themselves against the London Executive of 
the Fabians. 

You see that it is a critical moment for the movement here 
and something may come of this new organisation. There was 
a moment when it nearly fell into the clutches of Champion— 
who consciously or unconsciously works just as much for the 
Tories as the Fabians do for the Liberals— and of his ally Malt- 
man Barry, whom you knew at the Hague (Barry is now an 
acknowledged and permanent paid Tory agent and manager of 
the Socialist wing of the Conservatives !) — see the Workman’s 
Times for November and December. But in the end Champion 
preferred to start publishing his Labour Elector again and has 
thus placed himself in opposition to the Workman’s Times and 
the new Party. 

Hardie brought off a clever stroke by putting himself at the 
head of this new Party, while John Bums, whose complete 
inactivity outside his constituency has already done him a lot 
of harm, comndtted a fresh piece of stupidity by holding back 
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here too. I am afraid he is heading straight for an impossible 
position. 

The fact that here too people like Keir Hardie, Shaw-Max- 
well and others are pursuing all sorts of secondary aims of 
personal ambition is of course obvious. But the danger arising 
from this becomes less according to the degree in which the 
party itself becomes stronger and gets more of a mass character, 
and it is already diminished by the necessity for exposing the 
weakness of the competing sects. Socialism has penetrated the 
masses in the industrial districts enormously in the last years and 
I am counting on these masses to keep the leaders in order. Of 
course, there will be stupidities enough, and cliques of every 
kind too, but so long as it is possible to keep them within decent 
limits . 

At the worst, the foundation of the new organisation has this 
advantage that unity will be mOre easily brought about between 
these competing sects than between two which are diametrically 
opposed. 


The Independent Labour Party held its foundation 
Conference at Bradford, January 13, 14, 1893. ^^94 (Novem- 
ber 10) Engels wrote to Sorge : “ The Independent Labour 
Party is extremely indefinite in its tactics, and its leader, Keir 
Hardie, is a super-cunning Scotsman.” [Ed. Eng. ed.l 

The Fabian Society was founded in 1884. The name 
“ Fabian ” is taken from Fabius Cunctator (Fabius the Delayer) 
who was made dictator in Rome at the< time of the Second 
Punic War and obtained successes against the Carthaginians 
and Hannibal by his slow, delaying tactics. 
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226. Engels to Danielson* (Nicolai-on) 

London, 24 February, 1893. 

We seem to be agreed upon aU points except one, which 
you tackle in both your letters of 3rd October and 27 January, 

though in each from a different point of view. , . , ^ 

In the first you ask ; was the economic change which after 
i8'54 h aH become unavoidable, of such a nature that it must, 
instead of developing the historical institutions of Russia, on 
the contrary attack them in their root ? In other words, could 
not the rural commune be taken for the basis of the new 

economic development ? . , • v ■ r xu 

And, Jan. 27th, you express the same idea in this form : the 

grande industries had become a necessity for Russia, but was it 
unavoidable that it was developed in a capitalistic form . 

Well, in, or about, 1854 Russia started with the commune on 
the one hand, and the necessity of the grande Industrie on the 
other. Now, if you take the whole state of your country into 
account, as it was at that date, do you see any possibility of the 
grande industrie being grafted on the peasants’ commune in a 
form which would, on the one hand, make the development of 
that grande industrie possible, and on the other hand raise the 
primitive commune to the rank of a social institution superior 
to anything the world has yet seen ? And that while the whok 
Occident was srill living under the capitalist regime? It 
strikes me that such an evolution, which would ha.ve surpassed 
anything known in history, required other economical, political 
. and intellectual conditions than were present at that time m 

Russia. . u * 1 

No doubt the commune and to a certain extent the artel, 

contained germs which under certain conditions might have 
developed and saved Russia the necessity of passing through the 
torments of the capitalistic regime. I fully subscribe to our 
author’s letter about Shukovsky.J But in his, as well as in my 
opinion, the first condition required to bring this about, was the 

♦ This letter was written in English, 
t Large-scale industry based on rnachinery* 

t Marxes Letter about Shukovsky. See Letter 167- 
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impulse from without, the change of economic system in the 
Occident of Europe, the destruction of the capitalist system in 
the countries where it had originated. Our author said in a 
certain preface to a certain old manifesto, in January 1882, 
replying to the question whether the Russian commune .might 
not be the starting point of a higher social development : if 
the change of economic system in Russia coincides with a 
change of economic system in the ‘West, so that both supple- 
ment each other, then contemporary Russian landownership 
may become as the starting point of a new social development. * 

If we in the West had been quicker in our own economic 
development,, if we had been able to upset the capitalistic 
regime some ten or twenty years ago, there might have been 
time yet for Russia to cut short the tendency of her own 
evolution towards capitalism. Unfortunately we are too slow, 
and those economic consequences , of the capitalistic system 
which must bring it up to the critical point, are only just now 
developing in the various countries about us : while England is 
fast losing her industrial monopoly, France and Germany are 
approaching the industrial level of England, and America bids 
fair to drive them all out of the world’s market both for indus- 
trial and for agricultural produce. The introduction of an, at 
least relative, free trade policy in America, is sure to complete 
the ruin of England’s industrial monopoly, and to destroy, at 
the same time, the industrial export trade of Germany and 
France ; then the crisis must come, tout ce quVil a de plus fin de 
siicle. But in the meantime, with you, the commune fades 
away, and we can only hope that the change to a better system, 
with us, may come soon enough to save, at least in some of the 
remoter portions of your country, institutions which may, 
under those circumstances, be called upon to fulfil a great 
fixture. But facts are facts, and we must not forget that these 
chances are getting less and less every year. 

For the rest I grant you that the circumstance of Russia being 
the /oj# country seized upon by the capitalist grande Industrie, 
and at the same time the country with by far the largest peasant 

* Engels-writes fliis passage in Russian. For the quotation from the preface to 
the Russian edition of The Commumst Manifesto see Note to Letter 167. [Ed. Eng. ra. J 
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population, are such as must render the bouleversement* caused by 
this economic change, more acute than it has been anywhere 
else.. The process of replacing some 500,000 pomeshchiki (land- 
owners) and some eighty million peasants by a new class of 
bourgeois landed proprietors cannot be carried out but under 
fearful sufferings and convulsions. But history is about the 
most cruel of all goddesses, and she leads her triumphal car over 
heaps of corpses, not only in war, but also in ‘ peaceful ” 
economic development. And we men and women are unfor- 
tunately so stupid that we never can pluck up courage to a real 
progress unless urged to it by sufferings that seem almost out of 
proportion. 


227. Engels to Mehring 

London, 14 July, 1893. 

You have described the main things excellently and for any 
unprejudiced person convincingly. If I find anything to object 
to it is that you attribute more credit to me than I deserve, even 
if I count in everything which I might possibly have found out 
for myself— in time— but which Marx with his more rapid 
coup d’oeil (grasp) and wider vision discovered much more 
quickly. When one has the good fortune to work for forty years 
with a man like Marx, one' does not usually get the recognition 
one thinks one deserves during his lifetime. Then if the greater 
man dies, the lesser easily gets overrated, and this seeim to 
me to be just my case at present j history will set all this right 
in the end and by that time one will be safely round the corner 
and know nothing more about anything. 

Otherwise there is only one other point lacking, which, how- 
ever, Marx and I always failed to stress enough in our writings 
and in regard to which we are all equally guilty. We all, that 
is to say, laid and were bound to lay the main emphasis at first 
on the derivation of political, juridical and other ideological 
notions, and of the actions arising through the medium of these 
notions, from basic economic facts. But in so doing we neglected 


* Upheaval. 
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the formal side — ^the way in which these notions come about- 
for the sake of the content. This has given our adversaries a 
welcome opportunity for misunderstandings, of which Paul 
Barth is a striking example. 

Ideology is a process accomplished by the so-called thinker 
consciously, indeed, but with a false consciousness. The rem 
motives impelling lum remain unknown to him, otherwise it 
would not be an ideological process at all. Hence he imagines 
false or apparent motives. Because it is a process of thought he 
derives both its form and its content from pure thought, either 
his own or that of his predecessors. He works with mere thought 
material which he accepts without examination as the product 
of thought, he does not investigate further for a more remote 
process independent of thought ; indeed its origin seems 
obvious to him, because as all action is produced through the 
medium of thought it also appears to him to be ultimately based 
upon thought. The ideologist who deals with history (history 
is here simply meant to comprise all the spheres ^^litical, 
juridical, philosophical, theological — ^belonging to society an 
not only to nature), the ideologist dealing with history thei^ 
possesses in every sphere of science material which has forme 
itself independently out of the thought of previous generations 
and has gone through an independent series of developments m 
the brains of these successive generations. True, external facts 
belonging to its own or other spheres may have exercised a 
co-determining influence on this development, but the tacit 
pre-supposition is that these facts themselves are also^ only t e 
fruits of a process of thought, and so we still remain within t at 
realm of pure thought which has successfully digested the 

It is above all this appearance of an independent Wstory of 
state constitutions, of systems of law, of ideological conceptio^ 
in every separate domain, which dazzles most peop e. ^ 
Luther and Galvin “overcome” the official Catholic rehgion, 
or Hegel “overcomes” Fichte and Kant, or if the constitu- 
tional Montesquieu is indirectly “overcome” by Rousseau 
with his “ Social Contract,” each of these events remains 
within the sphere of theology, philosophy or political science, 
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represents a stage in the history of these particular spheres of 
thought and never passes outside the sphere of thought. And 
since the bourgeois illusion of the eternity and the finality 
of capitalist production has been added as well, even 
the victory of the physiocrats and Adam Smith over the 
mercantilists is accounted as a sheer victory of thought ; not 
as the reflection in thought of changed economic facts but as 
the finally achieved correct understanding of actual conditions 
subsisting zdways and everywhere — ^in fact if Richard Goeur- 
de-Lion and Philip Augustus had introduced free trade instead 
of getting mixed up in the crusades we should have been 
spared five hundred years of misery and stupidity. 

This side of the matter, which I can only indicate here, we 
have all, I think, neglected more than it deserves. It is the old 
story : form is always neglected at first for content. As I say, I 
have done that too, and the mistake has always only struck me 
later. So I am not only far from reproaching you with this in 
any way, but as the older of the guilty parties I have no right to 
do so, on the contrary; but I would like all the same to draw 
your attention to this point for the future. Hanging together 
with this too is the fatuous notion of the ideologists that because 
we deny an independent historical development to the various 
ideological spheres which play a part in history we also deny 
them any effect upon history. The basis of this is the common 
xmdialectical conception of cause and eflFect as rigidly opposite 
poles, the total disregarding of interaction ; these gentlemen 
often almost deliberately forget that once an Ifistoric element has 
been brought into the world by other elements, ultimately by 
economic: facts, it also reacts in its turn and may react on its 
environment and even on its ovm causes. E.g., Barth on the 
priesthood and religion on your page 475. 


IfTWs letter deals with Mehring’s article. On Historical 
Materialism, which was published as an appendix to the first 
edition of his book Die Lessinglegende [The Lessing Legend]; 
The quotation firom Barth’s book reads : . 

“ In the East, religioif everywhere created a specially* 
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privileged order of priesthood, freed from physical labour by 
the obligation of paying tribute laid on other orders, and 
detached for intellectual activity ; thus the utilisation of a 
portion of the economic product was determined by religion. 
Whilst in Graeco-Roman culture priestly activity seldom 
devolved upon particular organs, Christianity led the way 
back to the Oriental differentiation, created a special order of 
priests which it richly endowed, and thus separated off a portion 
of economic goods as the material substratum of religious 
activity, which soon became generail intellectual activity.” 


228. Engels to Danielson (Nigolai-on)* 

London, October 17, 1893. 

When I received your letter of July 28, aimouncing your 
return home, I was on the point myself of going abroad for two 
months and am only just returned. This is the reason of my 
long silence. 

Many thanks for the copies of the Ocherki f three of which I 
have forwarded to appreciative friends. The book, I am glad 
to see, has caused considerable stir and indeed sensation, as it 
well merited. Among the Russians I have met, it was the > 
chief subject of conversation. Only yesterday one of them 
writes : “ With us in Russia a controversy is going on about the ‘fate 
of capitalism in Russia' 

In the Berlin Sozial-Politische ^entralblatt a Mr. B. V. Struve 
has a long article on your book ; I must agree with him in this 
one point, that for me, too, the present capitalistic phase of 
development in Russia appears an unavoidable consequence of 
the historical conditions as created by the Crimean War, the 
way in which the change of 1861 in agrarian conditions was 
accomplished, and the political stagnation in Europe generally. 
Where he is decidedly wrong is in comparing the present state 
of Russia with that of the United States in order to refiite wha.t 
he calls your pessimistic views of the fiiture. He says the evil 
consequences of modern capitalism in Russia will be as easily 

* This Letter was written in English. 

f N-on : Sketches of our Political Economy after the Reform (1893). 

J Italicized sentence written by Engels in Russian. 
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overcome as they arc in the United States. There he quite 
forgets, that the U.S. are modern, bourgeois from the very 
origin ; that they were founded by petits bourgeois and 
peasants who ran away from European feudalism to establish 
a purely bourgeois society. Whereas in Russia we have a 
groundwork of a primitive communistic character, a pre- 
civilisation Gentilgesellschaft* crumbling to ruins, it is true, but 
still serving as the groundwork, the material upon which the 
capitalistic revolution (for it is a real social revolution) acts and 
operates. In America, Geldwirtschafff has been fully established 
for more than a century, in Russia MaturalwirtschqftX was all but 
exclusively the rule. Therefore it stands to reason that the 
change, in Russia, must be far more violent, far more incisive, 
and accompanied by immensely greater sufferings than it can 
be in America. 

But for all that it stiU seems to me that you take a gloomier 
view of the case than the facts justify. No doubt the passage 
from primitive agrarian communism to capitalistic industrial- 
ism cannot take place without terrible dislocation of society, 
without the disappearance of whole classes and their trans- 
formation into other classes ; and what enornqous suffering, 
and waste of human lives and productive forces that necessarily 
implies, we have seen — on a smaller scale— in Western Europe. 
But from that to the copaplete ruin of a great and highly gifted 
nation there is still a long way. The rapid increase of population 
to which you have been accustomed, may be checked ; the 
reckless deforestation combined with the expropriation of the 
old landlords as well as the peasants may cause a colossal waste 
of productive forces ; but after all, a population of more than 
a hundred millions will finally furnish a very considerable home 
market for a very respectable grande industrie,^ and with you as 
elsewhere, things will end by finding their own level — if 
capitalism lasts long enough in Western Europe. 

You yourself admit that “ the social conditions in Russia 
after the Crimean War were not favourable to the developilient 

* The form of tribal society based on the gens, joint family. 

/ t Money economy. . 

j Natural economy. 

§ Large-scale industry. 
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of the form of production inherited by us from our past history.” 
I would go further, and say, that no more in Russia than any- 
where else would it have been possible to develop a higher social 
form out of primitive agrarian communism unless— that higher 
form was already in existence in another country, so as to serve 
as a model. That higher form being, wherever it is historically 
possible, the necessary consequence of the capitalistic form of 
production and of the social dualistic antagonism created by it, 
it could not be developed directly out of the agrarian commune, 
unless in imitation of an example already in existence some- 
where else. Had the West of Europe been ripe, 1860-70, for 
such a transformation, had that transformation then been taken 
in hand in England, France, etc., then the Russians would have 
been called upon to show what could have been made out of 
their commune, which was then more or less intact. But the 
West remained stagnant, no such transformation was attempted, 
and capitalism was more and more rapidly developed. And as 
Russia had no choice but this : either to develop the commune 
into a form of production from which it was separated by a 
number of historical stages, and for which not even in the West 
the conditions were then ripe — evidently an impossible task — 
or else to develop into capitalism ; what remained to her but 
the latter chance ? 

As to the commune, it is only possible so long as the dif- 
ferences of wealth among its members are but trifling.. As soon 
as these differences become great, ^ soon as some of its members 
become the debt-slaves of the richer members, it can no longer 
live. The kulaki and miroyedy (kulaks and parasites) of Athens, 
before Solon, have destroyed the Athenian gens with the same 
implacability with which those of your country destroy the 
commune. I am afraid that institution is doomed. But on 
the other hand, capitalism opens out new views and new hopes. 
Look at what it has done and is doing in the West. A great 
nation like yours outlives every crisis. There is no great his- 
torical evil without a compensating historical progress. Only 
the modus operandi is changed. Qtie les destinies s^accomplissent! 
[Only, the mode of operation is changed. Let fete be accom- 
plished.] 
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The letters of Engels to Danielson on the question of the 
development of capitalism iti Russia are particularly interesting 
because they contain the same refutation of the theories of the 
Narodniki which Lenin was providing independently almost 
at the same time in the writings he directed against the Naroi 
nilci, where he “further developed the principles of Marxism 
in harmony with the changing conditions and local peculiarities 
of different countries and further completed Marx’s theory 
of dialectical materialism and of political economy.” (Lenin.) 

* * * * 

In his principal economic work, The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia (1898), Lenin proved, from extensive material con- 
sisting of actual facts, the disintegration of Russian agriculture 
and die creation of an internal market for capitalism by means 
of this process. A comparison of the letters of Engels to Daniel- 
son with the writings of Lenin shows how Engels comes to the 
same conclusions as those which Lenin reached on the basis of 
his deep study of the development of capitalism in Russia, and 
by means of his masterly application of the method of Marx, 
which he enriched and concretised. 


229. Engels to H. Starkenburg 

London, 25 January, 1894. 

Here is the answer to your questions ! 

(i) What we understand by the economic conditions which 
we regard as the determining basis of the history of society are 
the methods by which human beings in a given society produce 
their means of subsistence and exchange the products among 
themselves (in so far as division of labour exists). Thus the 
entire technique of production and transport is here included. 
According to our conception this technique also determines the 
method of exchange and, further, the division of products, 
and with it, after the dissolution of tribal society, the division 
into classes also and hence the relations of lordship and servi- 
tude and with them the state, politics, law, etc. Under 
economic conditions are further included the geographical 
basis on which they operate and those remnants of earlier 
stages of economic development which have actually been 
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transmitted and have survived^ — often only through tradition or 
the force of inertia ; also of course the external milieu which 
surrounds this form of society. 

If, as you say, technique largely depends on the state of 
science, science depends far more still on the state and the 
requirements of technique. If society has a technical need, that 
helps science forward more than ten universities. The whole of 
hydrostatics (Torricelli, etc.) was called forth by the necessity 
for regulating th^ mountain streams of Italy in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. We have only known anything 
reasonable about electricity since its technical applicability was 
discovered. But unfortunately it has become the custom in 
Germany to write the history of the sciences as if they had fallen 
from the skies. 

(2) We regard economic conditions as the factor which 
ultimately determines historical development. But race is itself 
an economic factor Here, however, two points must not be 
overlooked: 

{a) Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, 
artistic, etc., development is based on economic development. 
But all these react upon one another and also upon the economic 
base. It is not that the economic position is the cause and alone 
active^ while everything else only has a passive effect. There is, 
rather, interaction on the basis qf the economic necessity, which 
ultimately always asserts itself. The state, for instance, exercises 
an influence by tariffs, free trade, good or bad fiscal system; and 
even the deadly inanition and impotence of the German petty 
bourgeois, arising from the miserable economic position of 
Germany from 1640 to 1830 and expressing itself at first in 
pietism, then in sentimentality and cringing servility to princes 
and nobles, was not without economic effect. It was one of the 
greatest hindrances to recovery and was not shaken until the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic wars made the chronic misery 
an acute one. So it is not, as people try here and there con- 
veniently to imagine, that the economic position produces an 
automatic effect. Men make their history themselves, only 
in given surroundings which condition it and on the basis of 
actual relations already existing, among which the economic 
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relations, however much they may be influenced by the other 
political and ideological ones, are still ultimately the decisive 
ones, forming the red thread which runs through them and 
alone leads to understanding. 

(b) Men make their history themselves, but not as yet with a 
collective will or according to a collective plan or even in a 
definitely defined, given society. Their efforts clash, and for 
that very reason all such societies are governed by necessity, 
which is supplemented by and appears under the forms of 
accident. The necessity which here asserts itself amidst all 
accident is again ultimately economic necessity. This is where 
the so-called great men come in for treatment. That such and 
such a man and precisely that man arises at that particular time 
in that given country is of course pure accident. But cut him 
out and there will be a demand for a substitute, and this sub- 
stitute will be found, good or bad, but in the long run he will be 
found. That Napoleon, just that particular Corsican, should 
have been the military dictator whom the French Republic, 
exhausted by its own war, had rendered necessary, was an 
accident ; but that, if a Napoleon had been lacking, another 
would have filled the place, is proved by the fact that the man 
has always been found as soon as he became necessary : Caesar, 
Augustus, Cromwell, etc. While Marx discovered the material- 
ist conception of history, Thierry, Mignet, Guizot, and all the 
English historians up to 1850 are the proof that it was being 
striven for, and the discovery of the same conception by 
Morgan proves that the time was ripe for it and that indeed it 
had to be discovered* 

So with all the other accidents, and apparent accidents, of 
history. The further the particular sphere which we aire 
investigating is removed from the economic sphere and 
approaches that of pure abstract ideology, the more shall we 
find it exhibiting accidents in its development, the more will its 
curve run in a zig-zag. So also you will find that the axis of 
this curve will approach more and more nearly parallel to the 
axis of the curve of economic development the longer the period 
considered and the wider the field dealt with. 

In Germany the greatest hindrance to correct understanding 
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is the irresponsible neglect by literature of economic history. 
It is so hard, not only to disaccustom oneself of the ideas of 
history drilled into one at school, but still more to rake up the 
necessary material for doing so. Who, for instance, has read old 
G. von Giilich,* whose dry collection of material nevertheless 
contains so much stuff for the clarification of innumerable 
political facts ! 

For the rest, the fine example which Marx has given in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire should already, I think, provide you fakly 
well with information on your questions, just because it is a 
practical example. I have also, I believe, already touched on 
most of the points in Anti-^Duhring I, Chapters 9-1 1, and II, 
2"4, as well as in III, i, or Introduction, and then in the last 
section of Feuerbach. , 

Please do not weigh each word in the above too carefully, 
but keep the connection in mind ; I regret that I have not the 
time to work out what I am writing to you so exactly as I 
should be obliged to do for publication. 


^Starkenburg had put the following questions to Engels : 
(n) How far do economic conditions act causally ? ^ (Are they an 
adequate ground, motive, permanent condition, etc., 01 
development ?) (2) What part is played by lAit racial element 
and by historic personality in Marx and Engels^ conception 01 
history ? 


230. Engels to TuRATij* 

London, 26 January, 1894. 

In my opinion the position in Italy is the following. ^ 
The bourgeoisie^ which came to power during and after the 
national independence movement, would not and 
complete its victory. It neither destroyed the remains offeudal- 

’ * G. van Giilich ; Historical Accomt of the Trade, Industry and Agriculture of the 
most Important Commercial States of Our Time (1830). j r 

f Tliis Letter was written in French but is here translated from a 
trsundation. {Ed. Eng. ^ ] 
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ism nor transformed national production according to the 
modern capitalist pattern. Incapable of ensuring the relative 
and temporary advantages of the capitalist system to the country, 
they burdened it on the other hand with all the damage and the 
disadvantages of the system. And as if that were not enough, 
they -forfeited the last remnant of respect and confidence by 
involving themselves in the dirtiest bank scandals. 

The labouring population — ^peasants, handicraft workers, 
agricultural and industrial workers — ^finds itself in consequence 
in an oppressive position, on the one hand owing to old abuses 
inherited not only from feudal times but from an even earlier 
period (take, for instance, the mezzadria [share farming], or 
the latifundia* of the south, where cattle are supplanting men) ; 
on the other hand owing to the most rapacious fiscal system 
ever invenl/ed by bourgeois policy. Here too one can say 
with Marx : “ Like all the rest of continental Western Europe 
we are tortured not only by the development of capitalist pro- 
duction, but by the lack of its development. Side by side with 
modern distress we are oppressed by a whole sequence of in- 
herited distress arising from the fact that ancient and antiquated 
methods of production, resulting in social and political conditions 
unsuited to the time, continue to vegetate among us. We suffer 
not only firom the living but from the dead. Le mart saisit le vif. 
[The living are in the grip of the dead.] 

This situation is pressing towards a crisis. Everywhere the 
producing masses are in a ferment : here and there they are 
rising. Where will this crisis lead ? 

The Socialist Party of Italy is obviously too young and, con- 
sidering the whole economic position, too weak, to be able to 
hope for an immediate victory of Socialism. In this country the 
rural population far outweighs the urban j in the towns 
industry is only slightly developed and hence the real typical 
proletariat is small in number : here the majority is composed 
of handicraft workers, small masters and small merchants, a 
mass which fluctuates to and fro between the petty bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. These are the petty and middle bourgeoisie 
of medieval times in their decay and dissolution— certain to be 

* LMtifundia ; landed estates of exceptionally large extent [Ed, Eng. ed.] 
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for the most part proletarians in the future, but at present not 
yet proletarianised. And this class, which sees ruin daily 
staring it in the face and is now driven to desperation, is the 
only class which can supply the fighters and leaders for a 
revolutionary movement in Italy. Along this path they will be 
followed by the peasantry^ who are shut out from an effective 
initiative of their own by the fact that they live spatially scat- 
tered and cannot read and write, but who will in any case be 
strong and indispensable allies. 

In the case of a more or less peaceful success, a change of 
Ministry will take place and the “ converted ” Republicans will 
come to the top ; in the case of a revolution the bourgeois 
republic wiir triumph. 

What should and must be the attitude of the Socialist Party 
in face of this situation ? 

The tactics which, since 1848, have brought Socialiks the 
greatest success are those recommended by The Communist 
Manifesto : In the various stages of development which the 
struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie has to pass 
through, the Socialists always represent the interests of the 
movement as a whole . . . They fight for the attainment of 
the immediate aims, for the enforcement of the momentary 
interests of the working class, but in the movement of the 
present they also represent and take care of the future of that 
movement.” ^ 

Consequently they take an active part in all the phases 
of the development of the struggle between the two classes 
without in so doing losing sight of the fact that these phases 
are only just so many preliminary steps to the first great aim : 
the conquest of political power by the proletariat as the means 
towards a new organisation of society. Their place is by the 
side of those who are fighting for the immediate achievement 
of an advance which is at the same time in the interests of the 
working class. They accept ^all these political or social prp- 
gressive steps, but only as instalments: Hence they regard every 
revolutionary or progressive movement as a step further in the 
attainment of their own end; and it is their special task to 
drive other revolutionary parties ever fiirther, and, in case one 
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of them should be victorious, to guard the interests of the prole- 
tariat. These tactics, which never lose sight of the last great 
final aim, preserve us Socialists from the disappointments to 
which the other less clear-sighted parties, be they republicans 
or sentimental socialists, who confuse what is only a mere stage 
with the final aim of the advance, must inevitably succumb. 

Let us apply what has been said to Italy. 

The victory of the petty bourgeoisie, who are in process of 
disintegration, and of the peasantry, may perhaps bring a 
ministry of “converted” Republicans into power. This will 
give us universal suffrage and greater freedom of movement 
(freedom of the press, of organisation, and of assembly) — ^new 
weapons not to be despised. 

Or it will bring us the bourgeois republic, with the same 
people and some Mazzinist or other among them. This would 
extend liberty and our field of action still further, at any 
rate for the moment. And Marx has said that the bour- 
geois republic is the only political form in which the struggle 
between proletariat and bourgeoisie can be resolved. To 
say nothing of the reaction which would make itself felt in 
Europe. 

Thus the victory of the revolutionary movement which is 
being prqjared cannot but strengthen us and place us under 
more favourable conditions. We should commit the greatest 
Imistake if we refrained firom sympathy with it or if in our atti- 
tude to the “ related ” parties we confined ourselves merely 
to negative criticism. There may come a moment when it 
would be our duty to co-operate in a positive way. What 
moment could that be? 

Undoubtedly it is no business of ours directly to prepare a 
movement ourselves which is not strictly a movement of the 
class we represent. If the Republicans and Radicals believe the 
hour has come let them give free play to their desire to attack. 
As for ourselves we have been far too often disappointed by the 
large promises of thesj^gentlemen to allow ourselves to be mis- 
used yet aaother timd' Neither their proclamations nor their 
conspiracies will mislead us. If it is our duty to support .every 
real movement of the people, it is not less our duty to protect 
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the scarcely formed core of our proletarian Party, not to sacri- 
fice it uselessly and not to allow the proletariat to be decimated 
in fruitless local risings. 

But if, on the contrary, the movement is a really national one, 
our people will not keep themselves hidden and will need no 
password. ... 

But if it comes to this, we must be conscious of the fact, and 
'openly proclaim it, that we are only taking part as an “ m- 
dependent Party” which is allied for the moment with Radicals 
and Republicans but is inwardly essentially different fiDm 
them : that we indulge in absolutely no illusions as to the result 
of the struggle in case of victory ; that this result not only can-* 
not satisfy us but will only be a newly attained stage to us, 
a new basis of operations for further conquests ; that* from 
' the very moment of victory our paths will separate that 
firom that same day onwards we shall form a new opposition 
to the new government, not a reactionary but a progressive 
opposition, an opposition of the most extreme Left, which will 
press on to new conquests beyond the ground already won. 

After the common victory we might perhaps be offered some 
seats in the new Government — but always in a minority. Here lies 
the greatest danger. After the February Revolution in 1848 the 
French socialistic Democrats (the Reforme people, Ledru Rollin, 
Louis Blanc, Flocon, etc.) were incautibios enough to accept such 
positions. As a min ority in the Government they involuntarily 
bore the responsibility for all the infamy and treachery which 
the majority, composed of pure Republicans, committed against 
the working class, while at the same time their participation in 
the government completely paralysed the revolutionary action 
of the working class they were supposedr to represent. 

Here I am only expressing my personal opinion, which you 
asked me for, and I am doing this only with a certain amount of 
caution. As for the general tactics here communicated, I have 
convinced myself of their correctness throughout the whole of 
my life. They have never let me down. But with regard to their 
application in Italy under present conditions, the decision must 
be niade on the spot and by those who are in the midst of the 
movement. 
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*|In the JVbfe to Chapter 10 of his pamphlet The Two Tactics oj 
Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution (1905) {Collected 
Works, Volume VIII) Lenin writes of the “ correctness of the 
Marxian theory of the diflference between the three main forces 
in the revolutions of the nineteenth century. According to this 
theory the forces which come out against the old social order, 
against absolutism, feudalism and serfdom are : (i) the liberal 
big bourgeoisie: (2) the radical petty bourgeoisie: (3) the 
proletariat. The first fights for the constitutional monarchy, 
the second for the democratic republic, the third for the social 
revolution. 

“ The Socialist who confuses the petty-bourgeois struggle for a 
complete democratic revolution with the' proletarian struggle 
for a socialist revolution, is in danger of political bankruptcy. 
Marx’s warning in this respect is quite justified. 

“ While absolutely recognising the bourgeois character of the 
revolution, which cannot immediately go beyond the bounds of a 
merely democratic revolution, our slogan, ‘the revolutionary, 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
pushes forward this particular revolution and strives to mould it 
in forms most advantageous to the proletariat — consequently, it 
strives for the utmost utilisation of the democratic revolution foi 
a most successful further struggleof the proletariat for socialism.’^ 

The strict and sharp distinction between the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and the proletarian-socialist revolution, 
the latter lying before the worMng class as its immediate task 
after the more or less complete victory of the former, is one of 
the main pillars of the Marxist-Leninist theory of the pro- 
letarian revolution. Bqt these revolutions are not separated 
from each other by a Chinese wall. Lenin in his article on The 
Relation of Social-Derhocracy to the Peasant Movement (1905) wrote: 
“ With all our strength we will help the whole of the peasantry 
to carry through the democratic revolution in order that it may 
be so much the easiefifor us, the Party of the proletariat, to pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible to the new and higher task, the 
socialist revolution.” {Collected Works, Vol. VIII). In 1921 
Lenin wote in his article For the Fourth Anniversary of the October 
Revolution {Collected Works, Vol. VIII) that the socialist revolu- 
tion “is not ^separated from the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion by a Chinese wall ... that only the struggle will decide how 
far we shall succeed in moving forward.” ' 
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Tttrati, Filippo (1857-1931). Leader of Italian Social- 
Democracy. After the formation of the Communist Party of 
Italy he remained in the Party for a time in order “ to put 
obstacles in its way when things really came to revolution 
there.” (Lenin.) Lenin carried on an energetic struggle against 
Turati and demanded his expulsion from the party. Towards 
Fascism Turati adopted the cowardly and treacherous policy 
of capitulation and the disarming of the workers’ movement. 
He died as an emigre abroad. 

Mezzadria, mStayer system, share farming. “ A transitional 
form between the original form of rent and capitalist rent.” 
Specially common in Italy. The landowner gives the farmer a 
portion of the working capital and receives in return a corres- 
ponding, but usually far larger portion of the farmers’ produce. 
Hence the metayer system is a particularly intensive form of the 
exploitation of the poor peasant by the landowner. [See 
Letters 14, 15.] 


231'. Engels to Sorge 

London, 10 November, 1894. 

On the Continent success is developing the appetite for more 
success, and catching the peasant, in the literal sense of the 
word, is becoming the fashion. First the French in Nantes 
declare through Laiargue not only (what I had written to Aem) 
that it is not our business to hasten by direct interference of our 
own the ruin of the small peasant which capitalism is seeing to 
for us, but they also add that we must diiccilY protect the small 
peasant against taxation, usurers and landlords. But we carmot 
co-operate in this, first because it is stupid and second because 
it is impossible. Next, however, Vollmar comes along in Frank- 
fort and wants to bribe iht peasantry as a whole, though the 
■peasant he has to do with in Upper Bavaria is not the debt- 
laden poor peasant of the Rhineland but the middle and even 
the big peasant,- who exploits his men and women farm seriants 
and sells cattle and grain in masses. And that cannot be done 
without giving up the whole principle. 'We can only win the 
mountain peasants and the big peasants of Lower Saxony and 
Schleswig-Holstein, if we sacrifice their ploughmen and day 
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labourers to them, and if we do that we lose more than we gain 
noHtically. The Frankfort Party Congress did not take a 
decision on this question and that is to the good in so far as the 
matter will now be thoroughly studied ; the people who were 
there knew far too Uttle about the peasantry and the conditions 
on the land, which vary so fundamentally in difierent provinces, 
to have been able to do anything but take decisions in the air. 
But there has got to be a resolution on the question some time 

all the same. 


IfAt the Frankfort Congress of the German Soaal-Demo- 
cratic Party Vollmar had come out in favour of an aUiance with 

*^In^h£^mSde, The Peasant Qms£on in France and Germany ' 

(1804'), Engels writes : , 

“It is not to our interest to wm the peasant to-day or 
to-morrow in order that if we are not able to keep our pronuse 
he should fall away from us again to-morrow or the next 
Neither now nor at any future time can we promise the 
small peasants that individual property and individual working 
will be preserved in face of the supremacy of capitalist pro- 
duction All we can promise them is that we will not forcibly 
intervene in the conditions of their ownership against their 
will And indeed we stand decidedly on the side of the small 
peasant'; we wiU do everything in any way adnussible to make 
L lot more bearable, to facihtate his transition to the co- 
operative, if he decides to take this step, and even, if he cannot 
as yet bring himself to this decision, to make a longer period 01 
consideration possible for him on his holding. We do mis, not 
only because we regard the small peasant ‘vyho does his own 
work as virtually belonging to us, but also in the direct interests 
of the Party. The greater the number of pedants whom we can 
save from actual downfall into the proletariat and win for our- 
selves while they are still peasants, the more rapidly and easily 
will the social revolution take place. It can be of no service 
to us if we are obliged to wait for this transformation until 
capitalist production has developed itself everywhere up to its 
final consequences. ... It is the duty of our Party to- make 
clear to the peasants over and over again the absolute hopeless- 
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ness of their position while capitalism rules, the absolute 
impossibility of preserving for them their small holdings as 
such, the absolute certainty that large-scale capitalist produc- 
tion will sweep over their impotent antiquated small-scale 
production as a railway train would sweep over a push-cart/* 


232. Engels to ScHMmT 

London, 12 March, 1895. 

Your letter gives me some light, I think, on how you have 
come to be side-tracked with the rate of profit. There I find 
the same way of going off into details, for which I put the blame 
on the eclectic method of philosophising which has made such 
inroads in the German universities since *48, and which loses all 
general perspective and only too often ends in rather aimless 
and fruitless argumentation about particular points. 

Now of the classical philosophers it was precisely Kant with 
whom you had formerly chiefly occupied yourself, and Kant, 
owing to the position of German philosophising in his time and 
to his opposition to Wolf’s pedantic form of Leibnitzism, was 
more or less obliged to make some apparent concessions in 
form to this Wolfian argumentation. This is how I explain 
your tendency, which also shows itself in the excursus on the 
law of value in your letter, to absorb yourself to such a degree in 
details, without always, as it seems to me, paying attention to 
the connection as a whole, that you degrade the law of valud to 
a fiction, a necessary fiction, rather as Kant makes the existence 
of God a postulate of the practical reason. 

The reproaches you make against the law of value ,apply to 
all concepts, regarded from the standpoint of reality. The 
identity of thought and being, to express myself in Hegelian 
fashion, everywhere coincides with your example of the circle 
and the polygon. Or the two of them, the concept of a thing and 
its reality, run side by side like two asymptotes, always 
approaching each other yet never meeting. This difference 
.between the two is the very difference which prevents the con- 
cept from being directly and immediately reality and reality 
from ‘being immediately its own concept. Buf although a con- 

■2M, 

■ ■ 'S 
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cept has the essential nature of a concept and cannot therefore 
prima facie directly coincide with reality, from which it must 
first be abstracted, it is still something more than a fiction, 
unless you are going to declare all the results of thought fictions 
because reality has to go a long way round before it correspojnds 
to them, and even then only corresponds to them with asymp- 
totic approximation. 

Is it any different with the general rate of profit ? At each 
moment it only exists approximately. If it were for once 
realised in two undertakings down to the last dot on the i, 
if both resulted in exactly the same rate of profit in a given year, 
that would be pure accident ; in reality the rates of profit vary 
from business to business and from year to year according to 
different circumstances, and the general rate only exists as an 
average of many businesses and a series of years. But if we were 
to demand that the rate of profit — ^say 14.876934 . . . — should 
be exactly similar in every business and every year down to the 
1 00th decimal place, on pain of degradation to fiction, we should 
be grossl,y misunderstanding the nature of the rate of profit 
and of economic laws in general — ^none of them has any reality 
except as approxin1[ation, tendency, average, and not as 
immediate reality. This is due partly to the fact that their action 
clashes with the simultaneous action of other laws, but partly 
to their own nature as concepts. 

Or take the law of wages, the realisation of the value of 
labour power, which is only realised as an average, and even 
that not always, and which varies in every locality, even in every 
branch, according to the customary standard of life. Or ground 
rent, representing a superprofit above the general rate, derived 
from monopoly over a force of nature. There too there "is by 
no means a direct coincidence between real superprofit and real 
rent, but only an average approximation. 

It is exactly the same with the law of value and the dis- 
tribution of the surplus value by means of the rate of profit. 

(l) Both only attain their most complete approximate 
realisation on the presupposition that capitalist production 
has been everywhere completely established, society .reduced to 
the modern classes of landowners, capitalists (industrialists and 
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merchants) and workers — all intermediate stages, however, 
having been got rid of. This does not exist even in England 
and never will exist — ^we shall not let it get so far as that 

(2) Profit, including rent, consists of various component 
parts ; — 

(a) Profit from cheating — ^which is cancelled out in the 
algebraic sum. 

(b) Profit from increased value of stocks (e.g., the remainder 
of the last harvest when the next one has failed). Theoretically 
this ought also to equalise itself out (in so far as it has not been 
already cancelled by the fall in the value of other commodities) 
either because the capitalist buyers have to contribute what the 
capitalist sellers gain, or, in the case of the workers’ means of sub- 
sistence, because wages must also eventually increase. ^ The most 
essential of these increases in value, however, are not permanent^ 
and therefore the equalisation only takes place in an average of 
years, aild extremely incompletely, notoriously at the expense 
of the workers ; they produce more surplus value because their 
labour power is not fully paid, 

(c) The total sum of surplus value, from which again, how- 
ever, that portion is deducted which is presented as a gift to the 
buyer ^ especially in crises, when overproduction is reduced to 
its real value of socially necessary labour. 

From this indeed it follows from the very first that the total 
profit and the total surplus value can only approximately 
coincide. But when you further take into consideration the 
fact that neither the total surplus value nor the total capital are 
constant magnitudes, but variable ones which alter firom day to 
day, then any coincidence between rate of profit and the sum of 
surplus value* other than that of an approximating series, and 
any coincidence between total price and total value other than 
one which is constantly striving towards unity and perpetually 
moving away firom it again, appears a sheer impossibility. In 
other words, the unity of concept and appearance manifests 
itself as essentially an infinite process, and that is what it is, 
in this case as in all others. 

2 B V 

* Engeis uses the formula 5-^^ 
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Did feudalism ever correspond to its concept ? Founded in 
the kingdom of the. West Franks, further developed in Nor- 
mandy by the Norwegian conquerors, its formation continued 
by the French Norsemen in England and Southern Italy, it 
came nearest to its concept — ^in Jerusalem, in the kingdom of a 
day, which in the Assises de Jerusalem* left behind it the most 
classic expression of the feudal order. Was this order therefore 
a fiction because it only achieved a short-lived existence in full 
classical form in Palestine, and even that mostly ofily — on 
paper ? 

Or are the concepts which prevail in the natural sciences 
fictions because they by no means always coincide with reality ? 
From the moment we accept the theory of evolution all our 
concepts of organic fife correspond only approximately to 
reality. Otherwise there would be no change : on the day 
when concepts and reality completely coincide in the organic 
world development comes to an end. The concept fish includes 
a life in water and breathing through gills : how are you going 
to get from fish to amphibian without breaking through this 
concept? And it has been broken through and we know a 
whole series of fish which have developed their air bladders 
further into lungs and can breathe air. How, without bringing 
one or both cpncepts into conflict with reality are you going to 
get from the egg-laying reptile to the mammal, which gives 
birth to living young ? And in reality we have in the mono- 
tremata a whole sub-class of egg-laying mammals — ^in 1843, I 
saw the eggs of the duck-bill in Manchester and with arrogant 
narrow-mindedness mocked at such stupidity — as if a mammal 
could lay eggs — and now it has been proved 1 So do not behave 
to the conceptions of value in the way I had later to beg the 
duck-bill’s pardon for 1 

In Sombart’s otherwise very good article on Volume III I 
also find this tendency to dilute the theory of value : he had 
also obviously expected a somewhat different solution ? 

* Assises de JertAsalem : The statute book of Goddfiroi dc Bouillon for the kiiigdoiQ 

Jerusalem in the eleventh century. 
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Kant, Immanuel ( 1 724- 1 804) . German idealist philosopher. 
Professor in Konigsberg. In the Deutsche Ideologic (1845-46) 
Marx writes : 

‘‘ The condition of Germany at the end of last century is 
completely reflected in Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. Whilst 
the French bourgeoisie raised themselves to supremacy and 
conquered the European continent by the most colossal revolu- 
tion known to history, whilst the English bourgeoisie, already 
politically emancipated, revolutionised industry and subjugated 
India politically and all the rest of the world commercially, 
the impotent German bourgeois could get no further than “ the 
good Kant contented himself with the mere “ good will ’’ 
even when it remained without any result, and placed the 
realisation of this good will, the harmony between it and the 
needs and impulses of the individual, in the Hereafter. . . . Neither 
he nor the German bourgeois, whose euphemistic spokesman he 
was, noticed that the basis of these theoretical ideas of the 
bourgeoisie lay in material interests and in a will conditioned 
and determined by the material conditions of production : 
he therefore separated this theoretical expression from the 
interests it expresses. . . “ By his theory of the unknowable 
‘ thing-in-itself ’ Kant contests the possibility of a knowledge of 
the world, or at least of an exhaustive knowledge.” (Engels.) 

In his chief philosophical work. Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism [Collected Works, Vol. XIII, English Edition, p. 163), 
Lenin writes of Kant : 

“The principal feature of the philosophy of Kant is an 
attempted reconciliation of materialism and idealism, a com- 
promise between the claims of both, a fusion of heterogeneous 
and contrary philosophic tendencies into one system. When 
Kant admits that something outside of us— a thing-in-itself— 
corresponds to our perceptions, he seems to be a materialist. 
When he, however, declares this thing-in-itselfto be unknowable, 
transcendent, ‘trans-intelligible’ — ^he appears to be an idealist.” 

This half and half character of Kant’s philosophy makes it 
specially suitable and acceptable to the bourgeoisie and their 
agents in the camp of the working class, flie Social Fascists. 

SoMBART, Werner (born 1 863) . German bourgeois econom- 
ist. Professor. One of the sharpest opponents of Marxism. 
He attempted to get the Social-Democratic movement on to 
bourgeois lines. (See Rosa Luxemburg, Against Reformism.) 
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233. Engels to Victor Adler 

London, 16 March, 1895. 

. . . As you want to have a grind in prison at Capital 
[Volumes] II and III, I will give you a few hints to make it 
easier. 

Volume II, Section I. Read Chapter I thoroughly, then you 
can take Chapters 2 and 3 more lightly ; Chapter 4 more 
exactly again as it is a summary ; 5 and 6 are easy and 6, 
especially, deals with secondary matters. 

, Section II. Chapters 7-9 important. Specially important 
10 and II. Equally so 12, 13, 14. On the other hand 15, 16, 
17 need only be skimmed through at first. 

Section III is & most excellent account of the entire circuit of 
commodities and money in capitalist society — ^the first since 
the days of the Physiocrats. Excellent in content but fearfully 
he^\^ in form because (i) it is put together firom two versions 
which proceed according to two different methods and (2) 
because version No. 2 was carried to its conclusion by main 
force during a state of illness in which the brain was suffering 
firom chronic sleeplessness. I should keep this right to the end, 
after working through Volume III for the first time. For your 
work too, it is not immediately indispensable. 

Then third Volume. Important here are : In Section I, 
Chapters i to 4 ; less important for the general connection, on 
the other hand, are Chapters 5, 6, 7, on which much time need 
not be spent at first. 

Section II. Very important. Chaps. 8, 9, 10. Skim through ii 
and 12. 

Section III. Very important', the whole of 13” 15. 

Section /F. Likewise very important, but also easy to read : 
16-20. 

Section V. Very important. Chapters 21-27. Less so Chapter 
28. Chapter 29 important. As a whole Chapters 30-32 are not 
important for your purposes ; 33 and 34 are important as 
soon as paper-money is dealt with ; 35 on international rates df 
exchange important, 36 very interesting for you and easy to read. 

Section VI. Ground rent. 37 and 38 important. Less so, but 
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still to be taken with them, 39 and 40. 41-43 can be more 
neglected (DiiTerential rent II, Particular cases). 44-47 
important again and mostly easy to read too. 

Section VII . Very fine, but unfortunately a fragment and with 
very marked traces of sleeplessness as well. 

Thus, if you go through the main things thoroughly and the 
less important ones superficially to begin with, following these 
indications (best- first to re-read the main things in Volume I,) 
you will get an idea of the whole and can later also work through 
the neglected portions more easily. 


In his letter to Kugehnann of November 30J, 1867 Marx gave 
the following guidance for facilitating the understanding of 
Capital, Volume I. 

“ As those which can be read to begin with please point out 
to your wtfe the sections on the ‘ Working Day,’ ‘ Co- 
operation,’ ‘ Division of Labour and Machinery,’ and finally 
on ‘ Primitive Accumulation.’ You must give the explanation 
of incomprehensible terminology. In the case of any other 
doubts I ^im at your service.” 

Compare also Letter 67, in which Marx gives a short account 
of the reproduction process of the total social capital. 


234. Engels to KLaotsky 

London, 21 May, 1895. 

I have learnt a great deal firom the book,* it is an indispen- 
sable preliminary study for my new revision of the Peasant War. 
The main faults seem to be only two : (i) A very inadequate 
examination of the development and role of the declassed 
elements, almost like pariahs, who stood right outside the 
feudal organisation and were inevitably bound to come to the 
fore whenever a town was formed; who constitute the lowest 
stratum of the population of every mediaeval town, having 
ho rights at all, detached from the Markgenx)ssenschafi,\ finm 

* Pomwfmrs of Modern Sodalism'hy 
t Group of villages sharing coinmon land. 
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feudal dependence and from the craft guild. This is difficult, 
but it is the chief basis, for by degrees as the feudal ties are 
loosened, these elements become the ^re-proletariat which in 
1789 made the revolution in the suburbs of Paris, and which 
absorbs all the outcasts of feudal and guild society. You speak 
of proletarians — ^the expression is ambiguous — and bring in 
the weavers, whose importance you describe quite correctly— 
but only after declassed journeymen weavers existed outside 
the guilds, and only in so far as these existed, can you 
make them into your proletariat. Here there is still a lot to 
make good. 

(2) You have not fully grasped Germany’s position in the 
world market, her international economic position, in so far 
as it is possible to speak of this, at the end of the 15th century. 
This position alone explains why the bourgeois plebeian move- 
ment in religious form which was defeated in England, the 
Netherlands and Bohemia could have a certain success in 
Germany in the i6th century : the success of its religious 
disguise, whilst the success of the bourgeois content, . . .* 
of the new direction of the world market which had arisen in 
the meantime — ^was reserved for : Holland and England. 
This is a lengthy subject, which I hope to deal with in ^xtenso 
[in full] in the Peasant War. — If only I were already at it ! f 

* The margin is cut off in the original here. 

t A few months later, on August Gtib, 1895, Engels died, of cancer in the throat ; 
By his own wish his ashes were scattered in the sea at Eastbourne. {Ed, Eng, $ 4 ,} 
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small peasant-transition to Socialism, 
526 

Alsace-Lorraine, 296, 299, 302, 489 
America* 

and England, 360, 422, 443, 509 
and European war, 456 
agriculture in, 267-68, 272-74, 499 
bourgeois republic in, 502 
bourgeois “ Paradise,*’ 449 
bourgeoisie in, 449, 45 L 4^7# 497> 

capitalist development m, lo-ii, 57, 
360, 396, 422, 441, 443 > 497 j 509 j 

513-H . 

chauvinism in, 497 
civil war in (1861), 134-37? I 3 ^“* 4 i> 
498 

* Letters mainly 1 devoted to America are 

tliose'numbered 55, 57, 58 » iqS? 203, 

204, 209, 222, 224 ; there aire of course many 
references in other letters. 


class struggle in, 396, 449, 451? 497? 
499 

concentration of capital in, 360 
ideology in, 451, 467, 501-02 
Jews in, 470 
judges in, 451 

land question, 274, 396, 502 
national question in, 496 
“ poor whites,” 289, 355 
railways in, 262, 359, 385, 479 
revolution in, 310 

slavery in, 14, 68-9, 124, 134, 136, 
138, 272 

tariff policy of, 497, 509 
trade unions in, 189, 454, 467, 496 
workers* movement, 214, 443, 448-. 
55, 460, 466-67; and women 
workers, 255 
American Indians, 405 
Anarchist Theory, 214, 319-21, 339- 
40,416-17,436,455 
Anarchists, 306, 320, 390, 417-18; see 
Bakunin, Most 

Annenkov, Paid {Letter to, 2), 2^ 18 
Annexations, 296, 399, 489, 491 
See Alsace Lorraine, Colonies 
Antagonism, 72, 273 ; Proudhon’s sys- 
tem of, 12-14 

Anti-DUhring, by Engels, 343-45? 35 ^> 
477 ? 519 ? Diihring 

Anti-Semitism, 39, 469-71 
Appearance, 232, 242-45, 246-47, 529 
Appian, 126 

Applegarth, 168, 276, 2yy-78 
Arabs, 63-65, 66-68 
Aristocracy 
and anti-Semitism, 470 
English, 56, 88-89, 116, 264, 279, 
288-89,423 

Prussian, 177, 185, 188, 189 
Russian, 37, 124-25, 348 
Army, illustrates materialist conception, 
98,209,498 
English, 61 
French, 490 
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Army — continued 
organised State power, 207 
Oriental, the, 65 
and revolution in Germany, 429, 434 
Auerbach, B,, 76, 77 
Augustus, Caesar, 518 
Austria, anti-Semitism in, 469-r7i ; 
history, 96 

railways in, 359; war with Italy, 
120-23 

war with Prussia, 207, 210-13 
Authortty, 320-21 
see Anarchist Theory 
Avelir^, Edward, 398, 462, 505 
Avenel, Georges, 457-58 


Bakunin, Michael, 102, 163, x6§-B6, 258, 
287, 306, ^6-21, 330, 417 I see 
Anarchist Theory 
Banks, 148, 358 
Barrot, Odilon, 49, 55, 126 
Barty, Maltman, 391, 394, 506 
Barth, Paul, 472, 473, ^4, 4B7-88, 495, 


511,512-13 

BasUat, F,, 175, 245, £48 
Bauer, Bruno, 75-79, 262 
Bauer, Edgar, 75, 77 


Bax, Ernest Belfort, 398, 460 
Bebel, August [Letters io. Nos, 159, 161, 
170, 178, 188, 189, 192, 193, 196, 
197, 199, 200, 218, 219, and quoted 
on pp. 423, 447, 448), 324, 3sBr-!i9, 

377-78,494 

Becker, Bernhard, 18 1, 183, 196 
Becker, J. Philip {Letters to, Nos. 171, 187, 
^90, i95> and pp. 383, 416), 228, 
3^2-83 

Beehive, The^ 163, 167-69, 313 
Beesly, Edward Spencer {Letters to, Nos. 


150, I 55 )» 306, 313-14 

Bennigsen, R, von, 217, si8 
Bernier, Frangois, 65, 66, 68 
Bernstein, Edward (Jitters to. No. 184 and 
quoted on pp. 321, 323, 382, 416, 


420, 42^, 430, 435), 362, 365-66, 
36^77.i7*-7P,47i. 484 
Btsmarck, Otto von, 1 45, 150, 152, 178- 
79, 182, i88, 190-92, 194-97. ao5, 
206, 1107-08, 210-12, 202, 296-98, 


312, 314, 339, 349, 367, 369, 372, 
39 *. 435 . 438. 456; and Marx, 
197. 217-18, 314 
See also Lassalle 


Blanc, Louis, 44, 51, 56, 523 
Blanquism, 437 
Bloch, J. {Letter to. No. 213) 
Bodin, Jean (Bodenus), 151 


Boisguillebert, Pierre, 151, 286 
Bolte {Letter to, No. 156), 315 
Bonaparte, see Mapoleon 
Bonapartism, 40-54, 295 
and bourgeoisie, 205-206, 255-57,282 
end of, 293, 299, 302 
and Frendhi workers, 291, 295 
Proudhon’s attitude to, 175 
and railways, 359 
See Napoleon in 
Borkheim, S,, 253, 293 
Borne, 471 

Boulanger, G. E», 504 
Bourgeoisie 

and Bonapartism, 205-06, 255-57, 
282 

and democratic republic, 433-35, 
485-87. 502. 522 , 524 

fractions in, 148 

forms of rule, 205-06, 433-35, 484 
and great men, 218 
history of, 71-75, 484 
and Paris Commune, 310-12 
and proletariat, 71, 192-93, 231, 
372, 401-03, 433-35, 486-87, 522 
and revolutionary government, 386- 
87, 427-29 

See under names of countries. Also 
Society, bourgeois 
Bracke, IK., 335 » 339> J# 

Bradlaugh, Charles, 275 
Brass, August, 302 

Bnght, John, 34, i47*-4®> 163, 

180-81, 356-57 
Brissot, J. P., 171 
Brousse, P., 402, ^5 
Brown, John (of Harper’s Ferry), 124-25 
Buchez, Ph. J., 250, 335, 342 
Bulow, 78, 79 
Burgers, K, 39, 40, 126 
Bums, John, 448, 461, 462, 463, 506-07 
Burt, Thomas, 356, 357 

Cabet,E»,iy4 

Casar, Coins Julius, 126, 142, 236, 518 
Cabin, J.,^il 

Capital, by Marx, 215-16, 219, 221-27 
Marx's work develops, 18, 36, 102 
{Critique of Political Economy, 1 05-1 o, 
1 19); 129-33, 137-3% HI-437 

153-57? 204-05, 215-16, 219“ 

27,353 

Chief content, 226-27, 232. Vol, I, 
215, 219, 240-41 ; Vol. n, 215, 
219, 240-41, 532“33; Vol. Ill, 
I33» «i5> 219, 240-41, 245-46, 
532-33. Dialectic in ,220-2 1 , 222- 
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Capital, chief conttni— continued 
233 234; how to read it, 532-335 
noticed in England, 397 

Capital, 105 
advanced, 242 

circulating, 107-09, 132, 240-41 
and commodities, 241, 495 
concentration of, 358 
constant, 129, i54-56s 239-40 
fixed, 132, 240 
industrial, 129-32 
interest bearing, 175, 245 
loan, 358 
merchant, 244 

organic composition of, 129-33, 244 

productive, 244 

reproduction of, 153-56 

rise of, 72, 109 

turnover, 242 

variable, 129, 154-56, 239-40, 242, 

245 

and wage labour, 245 
Capitalism, 353 - 54 » 395 - 96 , 496 “ 50 Ij 
508-10 

and anti-Semitism, 470-71 
and Communism, 105, 232, 354, 385 
development of, see America, Eng- 
land, Germany, Russia, etc., etc. 
and home market, 499-500, 514 
and peasant economy, 352-5, 499- 
501,520,526-27 

as progressive force, 58, 70, 90-91, 

353-541510,515 

See Industrial Revolution, Means 
OF Production, Productive 
Forces, etc. 

Cardanus, iif., 142, 144 
Carey i H. Charles^ 57, 68-69, yr, 231, 234, 
264-65, 266-74 
Carlyle, Thomas, 294 
Castes, 9 

Categories, abstractions, 12 ; his- 
torically transitorv, 11-12, 15-17 
Catholic “ socialism,' 250, 263-64 
Cause and Effect, 476-77, 484, 512, 
517-18 

Cavaignac, L, E,, 49, 54 
Central European Great Power 
(Germany as), I2i 
Chamberlain, Joseph, 445-46 
Champion, Henry H.» 448, 461, 506 
Chance, sw AcetoENT 
Chartism, 86-89 
and Communists, 55, 58-59 
end. of, 100-02, 115-16 
See Harney, Jones 

Chauvinism, 455; in America, 497; 
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English and Irish, 289-90 ; French 
and German, 295-96, 303-04 ; re- 
sult of a European war, 490; 
Russian, 349 
Chemistry, 113, 221, 323 
and agriculture, 33, 199, 204, 271 
Ckerbuliez, A. E», 395 
China, 118-19, 500-01 
Circulation of Capital, simple, 107- 
109; process, 240 
See also Reproduction 
Civil War in America, see America 
Ciuil War in France (The), by Marx, 167, 

^ 315 

Classes, abolition of, 57, 259, 337 
‘‘equalisation” of, 259, 316, 336 
historically conditioned, 14-16, 57 
and Marx, 57 
rise of, 72 

and the State, 319-20 
and technique, 516; of. 90-91, 141- 
43 

Class Struggle, 56-58, 318-19, 348, 

361, 375. 376-77. 475. 480 

in America, 57, 396, 449, 451 
as driving force of history, 376 
in England, 35-36, 88-91, 115-16, 
888,435,469,508 
in industrial revolution, 502 
in Ireland, 280, 288 
and Marx, 57, 348, 376 
and peasantry, 45-46, 521, 525-26 
and productive forces (technique), 
i5“i6, go-gi, 141-43, 5^6 
proletarian, 214, 245, 425, 521-23 
and Social Democratic Party, 376-77 
See Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat, Workers’ Movement 
Clausewitz, 100 
Chots, J. B,, 457, 458 
Cluseret, G, P,, ^06 
Cobden, Richard, 33-36, 163, 179-81 
Colins, 395 

Colonial Policy, English, 69, 92-95, 
228-31, 264, 288-89 (and see Ire- 
land) ; in Egypt, 400 ; in India, 
671 70, 365-66 

and the workers, 278-79, 288-91, 
399-400 

Colonies, and division of labour, 9; 
landM property in, 273 ; and 
world trade, 9, 14, 478-79 
Combination, right of, in Prussia, 182, 
169 

Commodity 
and capital, 241, 495 
its double character, 232 
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Commodity — continued 
and money, 107-09, 119, 532 
in Proudhon, 174-75 
Commodity Production and primitive 
Communism, io6 

Communes, 21, 337 ; rise of the, 73-74 
See Paris Commune^ Village commune 
Communism, 2-3, 39-40 
and joint stock company capital, 105, 
385 

and Proudhon, 17, 119 
and petty bourgeois Socialism (Proud- 
hon), 1 19, 173 
and the State, 336-37 
See also Primitive Communism 
Communist League, The,iZ (cf. 1-4)^20-22, 
40-43, 92, 19 a~ 93 » 450 - 5 *» 454'-55 
Communist Manifesto, The, 20-21, 336- 
?7, 355, 375, 394, 453, 521-22. 
agitational effect, 43 
and the State, 336-37, 417 
and petty bourgeois Socialism, 375- 
76, 440 
Communists 

and Chartists, 53, 59, 60, 86-87 
fractional struggle, 92 
and petty bourgeoisie, 40-43 
persecution of, 39 

and workers* movement, 92, 453, 
454-55 

Community, after destruction of the 
State, 337 

Competition, 30, 105, 243 
and the bourgeoisie, 15 
with England develops, 84, 85 ; 
breaks monopoly, 422, 443, 509 
and machinery, lo-ii 
Proudhon on, 13 
in the U.S.A., 119, 497 
Comte, Auguste, 210, 306, 313 
Concept and Reality, 14-15, 16-17, 

247, 527-30 

** Condition of the working class in Eng- 
land, 1844,^* The, by Engels, 147, 
444, 464-65 

Conquest, economic effects, 479, 481 ; 

and serfdom, 411-12 
Consumption, 7, 154-56 
Co-operative Societies, see Produ- 
cers’ Co-operative Societies 
Cost Price, 30, 131, 132, 137, 153,241, 
„ 243,,a44 , 

Crassus, Marcus Licirdus, 126 
Credit, 105, 107, 245 ; system in i8th 
century, 11,174-75 
Cremer, William Randall, 159, t6o, 166, 
227 


Crises 

abstract form of, 108 
capitalistic, 10, 199, 478 
and discoveries of gold, 1 16 
in England, 83-84, 116, 384, 422, 
441, 443-45, 446, 509 
in France, 60, 348-49 
and hoarding, 108 
as means of agitation, 100 
and money market, 441, 478 
and over-production, 60, 84-85, 199, 
44i> 443-45> 478 

and revolution, 15-16, 85-86, 225 
revolutionary, 433 - 34,1 437 
in Russia, 83-84, 348-49, 509-10 
ten year cycle of, broken down, 422, 
.445 

and workers’ movement, 60, 85-86, 
116,422,439,^1,445 
Critique of Political Economy {The), 105- 
10, 1 19 

Cromwell, Oliver, 228, 279, 281, 518 
Cvno, Theodor {Letter to, No. 157), 319, 
321 

Curran, John Philpot, 281-82 
Daniels, R,, 39 

Danielson, N. F, (Nikolai-on) {Letters to, 
Nos. i^, 172, 223, 226, 228), 361 
Danton, G, J., 51, 457, 458 
Darwin, Charles, 125, 126, 198, 201, 237, 
344 

Davis, Sir John, 275, 281 
DelescluiCe, C., 257, 292 
Demands, see Aims 
Democracy 
bourgeois, 120, 370 
petty bourgeois, 41 
rally^ point of reaction, 433-35, 

See Republic 

Demuth, Helene (Lcnchen), 414 
Descartes, 472 
Development, 6-7, 10 
capitalist, see separate coiintrics 
economic, and the army, 98-99 ; and 
philosophy, 483 ; in Proudhon, ii- 
12; and State, 480-81 
in nature and society, 198 
of workers* parties, 327, 382, 402-03 
See Dialectic, Machines, Produc- 
tive Forces 

Dialectic, 472-73, 484, 494'"96, 529" 
. 30 . 

m agitation, 402-03 
in bourgeois science, 407 
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Dialectic — continued 
in “ Capitcdy' 220-21, 222-23, 234, 

353-55. 484, 495-96 

in capitalist production, 500-01 
in Dietzgen, 251-52 
in Fourier, 209 

in Hegel, 102-03, 128-29, 

200, 221, 223, 233, 234, 260, 327, 
403, 484, 494-96 
in history, see History 
in Lassalle, 103-05, 128-29, 403, 495- 
96 

in Marx, 102-03, 105-10, 201, 234, 
436,484 

and metaphysics, 484 

in nature, 113-15, 322-23, 353 

in party development, 327, 382, 402- 

03 

in Proudhon, 11-14, 15-16, 44-45, 

171-73* 175 

in war, 299 

See Economic Conditions, History, 
Interaction 

Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 57, 
165* 307-10* 316-19, 320-21, 336- 

37. 339-41. 386-87, 435, 484, 493, 
522 

and democratic republic, 434, 485- 
87, 522 {see Bourgeoisie) 
education for, 92, see Politics. 
Proletariat 

See Communist Manifesto, The 
Diderot, D,, 259-61 
Dietzgen, Joseph, 251-53 
Differential Rent, Ground Rent 1 
Dilke, Sir Charles, 391 
Diminishing Returns, law ” of, 27-^ 
3^^* 33* 199* 204, 271 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 56, 60, 391 
Division of labour, 9-10, 246, 478, 480- 
83 i 516 

of products, 246, 472-73, 516 
Domestic Industry, 221-22, 432, 499- 
500 

Drumont, Ed., 470, 472 
Duels, i 10-12, 158 
Duhring, Eugen, 231-34, 350 
See Anti-Duhring 
Dumker, F,, 112, 119, 215 
Dunoyer, B , C,, 174 
Dupin, 49 

Eastern, see Oriental 
Eccarius,J. G., ’60, 161, 167, 227, 255 
Eclecticism, 527 
Economic Conditions 
and conquests, 479, 481 


determining element, 7-8, 14, 436, 

472, 475-64* 516-19 . 

and geographical conditions, 269-70, 
271, 272, 337, 516 

and history, 7-8, 473-77, 480, 51 1- 
12, 517-18 

and ideology, 17-18, 482-84, 51 1-12, 

517* 531 

and knowledge of nature, 482 
and physics, 409-1 1 
and politics, 475-76, 480, 484,^516-1 7 
and race, 63-64, 272, 517 
and superstructure, 8, 16, 475-84, 
510-12, 517-18, 531' 

See Crises, Dialectic, History, 
Interaction 

Economists (bourgeois), 12, 56-57, 68- 
69, 106,107, t09, 172, 196-99*232, 
242, 244-47* 273“-74 

See Political Economy 
Eighteenth Brumaire, The (example of 
dialectic), 477, 484, 519 
Eisermarm, i, 2, 4 
Electricity, 322, 498, 517 
Elizabeth, Qjieen of England, 228 
152, 217, 218 
England* 

and America, see America 
and American Civil War, 140, 141 
aristocracy, 56, 88-89, 116, 264, 279, 
288-89,423 

blockade policy (Europe), 490 
bourgeoisie, 8, 33-36, 88^9, 100-01, 
115-16, 147-48, 206, 289-90, 423, 
40, 448, 461-62, 463 
capitalist development in, 10, 88, 90- 
91, 421-22, 431, 499* 509 
Chartism, see behw, Engush Work- 
ers’ Movement 
child labour in, 221-22 
and China, 111^19 
class struggle in, 56, 58, 88-89, 9^> 
115-16, 213, 420, 422, 469 
colonies, see Colonial Policy 
Conservative Party, 60, 253-54, 355 * 
445-47 

Corn Laws, 34, 56, 88 ; Ireland, 229- 
30 

crises, economic, 83-84, 116, 384, 
422, 441, 03745* 446, 509 ^ 

franchi^ agitation, see below, Eng- 
lish Workers’ Movement 

See especially letters numbered 8, 18, 19, 
31 (and Notes), 35, 3 ^* 4 i» ^ 3 . 7 ^$ 74 * 83. 88, 
90, 01, J16, 133 (and Notes), 134# 138, 141, 
168,^74, 176, 177, 188 (and Notes), i8q, I 95 i 
197 199, 200, 207, 208, 209, 210 (and Notes), 
217, 225. There are of course other references 
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free-traders, 33-36 
and India, see India 
and Ireland, see Ikbland 
Jews in, 470-71 
Liberal Party, 33-3^, a 53 ”- 54 » 277, 

355 - 57 . 391-92. 42 «>- 4 ai. 423 . 444 . 
445-47, 469, 488, 505 

monopoly of world market, see below, 
trade 

over production in, 84, 443, 445 
prosperity, period of (1848-80), 34, 
^2-23 

railwa)^, 84, 358-59, 385, 479 
revolution in, bourgeois, 8 ; proletarian, 
91, 278-79, 280-81, 288^, 310 
ruling classes, 56, 206, 278-79, 423 
and Russia, 355 ~ 57 > 400 
trade, 84; monopoly broken, 420, 
443, 445, 446, 500-01, 509. See 
crises above 

English Workers’ Movement 
alliance with bourgeoisie, 33-36, 
100-02, 115-16, 146-48, 163, 179- 
81, 355-58, 399, 41^9-22, 461-62, 
469, 488, 505-06 

Chartism, 55-56, 57-60, 86-91, 
100-02,115-16,469 
and colonies, 278-79, 280-81, 288-90, 
399-400 

and elections ( 1 868), 253-54, (1885), 
442, 445 

franchise agitation, 34, 89, 100, 147- 
4S, 159. i79~Bi, 197. 209, 210, 213, 
215, 253-54, 277 

intellectuals m, 397-98, 419, 422, 448, 
505-06 

and International Workingmen’s 
Association, 159-64, 166-69, * 79 ”* 
81, 197, 202-04, 209-10, 215, 227, 
265, 276-78, 290, 329-30, 439 
and Liberal Party, 33-36, 147, 179, 

253-54, 277, 355 - 57 . 423. 444 . 4 ^ 9 . 
488,505-06 

Parliament, workers as M.P.S, 277, 

356- 57* 439, 4 42 

respectability, 367254, 278, 461, 465 
and revolution, 91, 213, 278-79, 
280-81,288-90,310,399,423 
and Socialism, 422, 439, 445, 448, 
460, 461, 464-65, 468-69, 505-07 
trade unions, 147, 159-60, 166-69, 
I 80, 202, 227, 356-57, 420-22, 
44*"'43> 455. 466; ‘‘new union- 
ism,” 460-65, 468^9 
and unemplo)^, 446-48 
women in, 255 


See also Fabians, Independent La- 
bour Party, Ireland, Social 
Democratic Federation, etc., etc. 
Equality, 4, 12, 109, 259, 316, 337, 

350, 351. 472-73 

Erfurt Programme, 485-87 
Ermen, Gottfried, 218 
Essence 

and appearance, 242-45, 246-47, 

494-96 

and being, 495-96 
EugMe, Empress, 301 
Ewerbeck, 3 

Exchange, 8, 107, 109, 246, 516 
Exchange Vallte, 172, 4226, 232, 246 

ExPLOrTATlON 

and rate of profit, 129-30, 243, 432 
of Chinese workers, 497, 500-01 
of English colonics^ see Colonial 
Policy 


Fabians, 505*-o7 
Farmers, 271, 249, 289 
Faucher, Julius, 245-46, 248 
Favre, Jules, 257, 302, 314 
Fenians, see Ireland 


Feudalism, 195, 529-30 

and anti-Semitism, 470-71 
in Italy, 519-20 

remnants of, in bourgeois society, 
III, 185, 189, 195. 407. 501 
Feuerbach, Ludwip 233, 251, 253 ' 
Feuerbach, Ludwig/* etc., by Engels, 
166,^7,484,519 
Fichte, J. G., 511 
Flerovsfy, N., 283-85 
Flourens, G,, 282 


Fontana, G. P,, 160^1.62 

Force, 16, 45, 321, 337, 407, 427-30, 

4S4 

Fourier, Charles, 6, 208, so^, 2x4, 237 

FraasyK, M, 237 

FrXnce 


Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon (Napo- 
leon III), see Pfapoleon III, Bona- 


partism 


bourgeoisie, 53-54, 60, 72, 303, 387 
crises in, 52-53, 349 

democrats (in 1830), 53, 427, (in 
1848), 433, 523, (in 1869), 257 
and Germany, 96-98, 120-22, 292- 
. .97. 399. 30 i-> 5 » 455 . 488-94 
history of, 96-98 

industrial revolution in, 421-22, 431 
peasants in, 72, 74, 525 
railways, 358-59 * - 

republic, file pourgeois, 502-05 
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revolutions (1789), 16, 53, 72, 303, 
387, 457-60; (1830), 53, 427; 

(1848), 434, 523 

and Russia, 122-24, 202-04, 4*;*;: 

rapprochement 488-94 

trade, 52-53, 60, 432 
universal suffrage, 50-51, 250 
workers’ movement, see Frencih 
Workers’ Movement 


See Franco-Prussian War, Paris 
Commune, etc. 

Franchise, Universal Suffrage 
Fidnckel, Leo {Letter to, No. 154), 311-12 
Franco-Prussian War, 292-306 
and Bonapartism, 295 
and French workers, 294, 295, 304-06 
and German workers, 295-301 
and International, 296, 298, 300, 306 
and Russia, 293--94, 298, 301 
and West European workers’ move- 
ment, 292 

Free Trade, 56, 109 
Free Trailers, English, 33-36 
Freedom, 13-14, 45, 109 
and the State, 45, 336-37, 340 
See Anarchist Theory 


Freiligrath, F., 81, 102 
French Workers* Movement 


and Bonapartism, ?6o, 291-92,294, 295 
and Franco-Prussian War, 294, 295, 
304-06 

and International Workingmen’s 
Association, 197, 208, 214, 227, 
291-92, 316, 317, 318 
Paris Commune, 307-15, 325-26, 
330-3i» 386-87 
and women, 255 

Workers* Party {Parti otwrier), split in. 


401-02, 404 
Frost f John, loi 


Garibaldi, G., 126, 129 
Geih,A.,S47 

General and Particular, 236-37 
General Association of^ German Workers 
(Lassalle’s organisation), 83, 146, 
178, 248-49, 250-51, 324; and the 
Social Democratic Party, 324, 381 
.Sue Lassalleanism 

George, Henry, 394 - 96 > 449 - 50 > 452-“54 
Germany 

and Austria, see Austria 
bourgeoisie, revolution, uni- 

fication 

capitalist development in, 422, 431- 

33 > 443 » 499 > 502, 509 
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as Central European Great Power, 121 
constitution, 26, 428 
economic position (1648-1830), 517 
elections in, 426, 430 
Empire, see xmification 
and England (trade rivalry), 422, 
443, 509 

and France, 96-98, 122-24, 212, 213, 

. 293-94> 489“92, 493-94 
mdustrial revolution not completed, 
432, 499 

petty bourgeois conditions in, 424-25, 
517 {and see Petty BoimoEOisiE) 
and Poland, 38, 144-46; Socialist 
policy, 491 

political parties, 217-18, 428^^29 
and Prussia, 145, 21 1 
revolution in, bourgeois, 123, 210-1 1, 
346, 427-31 ; of 1848 and reaction, 
23-26, 40-41, 256, 374-75 ; pro- 
letarian, 26, 21 1, 351, 491-94 
and Russia, 122-123, 301, 349, 424, 
489-91, 494 

town and country divided in, 10, 431 
unification of, 120-21, 123, 206-07, 
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